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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue suspension of Parliament for the Easter holidays with the 
silencing of debates has by no means suspended the active interest 
of the public in the position of the Government, or in that ori- 
inal measure which they have laid before the House of Commons, 
e publication of the Government of India Bill has been in itself 
an event quite equal in general interest to the performance of a 
debate in the House of Commons, and in many respects the docu- 
ment is much more interesting than the description of it by Mr. 
Disraeli, or the very meagre comments of his cold and doubtin 
hearers. On perusing the actual text, the public has Sesceeed 
that what Mr. Roebuck called “a sham,” and Mr. Bright “ clap- 
trap,” exists largely, both in the design and in the details of the 
measure. The impracticability of the elective machinery proposed, 
the favouring of five Parliamentary constituencies, the merely fal- 
lacious appearance of control in the Council, the despotic authorit 
of the Minister, with his power to mislead the Council by half- 
information, to appoint the Secret Committee, and to remove it, 
the unsatisfactory arrangement of patronage,—all these are de- 
fects in the bill on which the press has fastened with promptitude 
and unanimity. It is clear from the manner in which the mea- 
sure is treated by the journalist representatives of the people and 
by society, that within a week after its appearance it is a dead 
failure, and felt to be so by its authors. re publication of the 
bill therefore has materially modified the position of the Goyern- 
ment which stands sponsor for the measure, 


The Revenue returns of the quarter possess an interest quite 
special. We have frequently had to record in this page the 
general aspect of the returns,—the proportion of increase or de- 
crease, with an explanation of any particular point, but this time 
the figures are eloquent with political meaning. There is an in- 
‘erease for the quarter under all the principal permanent heads, 
except one, the Post-office ; and there the decrease is so slight as 
not to be worth talking of. On the year, there is rather a de- 
crease under the two chief heads of the revenue, Customs and 
Excise, amounting in the whole to something more than half a 
million, with a slight increase under other heads. But on the 
year, and on the quarter, there is a decrease of the Property-tax 
—on the quarter to the amount of 3,551,000/., on the year 
4,500,0007._ On the year just closed, there is a net decrease to 
the extent of 4,450,000/., on the quarter 2,500,000/. The nature 
of the decrease is easily understood: if arises mainly from the 
partial remission of the Income-tax—a remission which, together 
with that of some minor taxes imposed for the purposes of the 
war, Sir George Cornewall Lewis would have suspended last 
session, for three years, had not the Opposition of that day, with 
the aid of Mr. Gladstone, compelled him to alter his budget, and 
only to take a ye sey | advantage of the taxes which he would 
have retained so much longer. Mr. Disraeli is now literally paid 
off in his own coin—or want of coin; and the public is awaiting 
with some curiosity to know how he will provide for these de- 
ficiencies. In some degree he is thought to be singularly pre- 
cluded from handling the subject by his own antecedents. He 
helped to create the very deficit which he now has to encounter, 
and how can he remedy it by those easy methods which he refused 
to Sir George Lewis! He might say indeed, with great justice, 
that Sir George was as much to blame as he was; for if the Oppo- 
sition was factious in compelling the reduction, the Ministers who 
assented to it were something worse than factious: to avoid in- 
convenience for themselves they faltered in a public duty. How- 

(Witn Monruiy SupPrement.] 





ever, it would be unfair to Mr. Disraeli to judge of his practical 
efficiency in office, by any reference to that imaginative and irre- 
— fertility of invention which he displays in opposition. 

e dares not attempt any of his own peculiar crotchets. But of 


| one thing we may be certain—that he is free enough from the 


trammels of conviction to provide any budget which the exigencies 
of his position and of his colleagues may require. Some political 
melodrama, with a tragic ending, is anticipated in the budget 
debates. We do not count upon the tragedy. But there will 
very probably be a farce. 

In the meanwhile, one part of the public will certainly look to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, however erroneously, for some 
relief. No doubt can be entertained that distress is felt through- 
out a large part of the country. It has been manifested in Spital- 
fields, in Birmingham, in the coal districts, and in other manufac- 
turing centres. The sufferers have already appealed for help. 
Mr. Bright has confirmed the conviction of the Birmingham men, 
that they must seek it in emigration, with a hint, however, that 
they might have it at home in diminished taxation, Emigration 
is the idea amongst the London sufferers,—who have not yet ob- 
tained help or hope from Mr. Henley! By this time an im- 

rovement upon the winter condition ought to have appeared ; 

ut the spring goods have been delivered, and have by this time 
been half suld over the counter; in some cases the stocks 
having literally run low; and yet the distress continues. 

Yet the credit of the country stands as high as ever it did, and 
there is abundance of capital available for judicious use ; facts 
proved iy the simple tender for the Indian Four per Cent loan at 
97. 


In this holiday interval, at a time when the business of Chris- 
tendom is to a certain extent suspended, rumours take the place 
of facts, but in truth the actual condition of Europe is such that 
rumours are themselves events, influences, and powers. We 
know enough to understand the manner in which these rumours 
work, even when they are not quite true. Napoleon the Third is 
under such pressing necessities, that he has already been com- 
pelled to amend his course towards Great Britain, and he is now 
obliged to pay some tribute to appearances at home. [Before set- 
ting out on a tour of inspection in the departments to see that all 
is quiet, General Espinasse, Minister of the Interior, superintend- 
ent of official ‘‘tranquillity”’ in France, has seized a tine oppor- 
tunity offered by a deputation from Macon, where the friends of 
M. de Lamartine are endeavouring to arrange his affairs, ‘‘ The 
Prince who has struggled for ten years against the excesses of 
demagogues,” says General Espinasse, in a letter to the deputa- 
tion, places his name at the head of the subscription to redeem 
the estates of M. de Lamartine, in memory of the services ren” 
dered by the poet-statesman ‘to the cause of order in 1848,” It 
is a tribute from the Empire to such conservative sentimentalism 
as emanated from the Republican ferment; and to a certain ex- 
tent it is a bid for a new class of suffrages for Imperialism. The 
effort to purchase popularity shows that there is a want of that 
commodity: but we doubt whether the price is high enough. 
Let the saviour of society try the offer of a crumb of constitutional 
liberty. ; 

Again, the Emperor has been in council with the great finan- 
ciers—not for the first time—to consult on measures for gal- 
vanizing French commerce ; and the Bourse is agitated by new 
expedients for ‘‘ making things pleasant ” in the market. Some 
parties in that important body wish all railway shares to be con- 
solidated in one stock, guaranteed by the state,—as if we were tu 
convert our 300 and odd millions of railway stock into an aug- 
mentation of 50 per cent on the National Debt with dividends paid 
through the Bank of England! Another scheme is, to have only 
one instead of two settlements a month in those securities whic 
do not belong to the Government stock—the longer period being 
more favourable to speculation. These attempts to encourage the 
Bourse show that the Bourse is in want of courage ; and every- 
body ‘‘kirows the reason why.” The repressive measures of the 
Government have not only diminished the trade with some foreign 
countries, but have cramped home trade by restoring the appre- 
hensions, and with them, we suppose, the hoarding habits which 
Napoleon the Third had done so much to break down. Under 
these influences the capital which would have been actively en- 
gaged just now in French enterprises is actually leaving the 
country; some of it, we imagine, going to the North, and some 
we know to other quarters in considerable sums. 

And while Napoleon is thus situated politically and financially 
at home, there are rumours which Sealy grow stronger that 
Austria has been resisting his menacing remonstrances against the 
conduct of the Vienna press—a remonstrance against the editing 
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of an Austrian press from the Imperial editor of that Moniteur m 
which appeared the political manifestoes of the French army ! 
In marked contrast with the Government of France, just at 
resent, is that of Russia; while France is retrograding, Russia 
is advancing. The Emperor Alexander is diminishing the privi- 
lege of the upper, enlarging the liberties of the humbler classes, 
and thus identifying the progress, welfare, and heart-fecling of 
the multitude, with the stability, extension, and grandeur of the 
empire. We have to watch the facts and to learn whether the 
ory Nya of serf-emancipation is to be carried out indeed. One 
‘ac 





t is pretty well established, that as far as Russia has hitherto | 


advanced in that noble path, it has been under the guidance of 
one or two of her latest sovereigns ; but Alexander is leading the 
van in a peculiarly generous manner. ‘The landowners are’ in- 
vited to assist in the change, and they appear to be doing so. On | 
a recent occasion General Mouraviet has once more proclaimed | 
the object and spirit of the new mission of Russia, espe- 
cially addressing the nobles. The speech is imbued with the 
most generous sentiments. ‘ Moral interests,” said Mouravief, 
** take precedence of material ones,” and, he might have added, 
that material interests prot by being put in their own sub- 
ordinate place. 





The operations of the British armies in India look more pro- 
mising, at least on paper, than they have since the commence- 
ment of the troubles. Sir Colin Campbell has rapidly concen- 
trated his main body at Lucknow; he had already secured his 
rear by keeping a column constantly in motion in the Doab, be- 
tween Cawnpore and Futteyghur, and he had intelligence of the 
movements by Sir Hugh Rose and General Whitlock from Saugor 
and Jubbulpore upon the Jumna, This move of Sir Colin’s relieves 
Sir James Outram of the pressure upon his position, the weight 
of which was shown in the abortive rebel enterprises against the 
Alumbagh, of the 21st and 25th February. Pushing troops into 
the Dilkoosha park on his right front, Sir Colin has sent General 
Outram across the Goomtce with 6000 men and thirty guns. At 
a later day, General Franks, marching up from Juanpore, and 
defeating two bodies of insurgents on his road, joined the Com- 
mander-in-chief with 4000 men. This raised his total force in 
all arms, it is said, to “ 50,000 men,” and the guns to 160 pieces. 
Jung Bahadoor had not even yet crossed the Gogra, and the de- 
lay in his column seems to be the only hitch in the arrangements. 
It is assumed that the Sepoys had only one line of retreat—that 
which leads to the jmnction of the roads towards Northern Oude 
and Rohileund, Much will have depended upon the advance of 
the Ghoorkas and the progress of Brigadier Chamberlain’s force 
from the Punjaub. If these reinforeements come up rapidly, and 
the insurgents be compelled to abandon Lucknow, they will be 
driven into the homeless jungles of the Terrai. Such were the 
prospects of the British on the 6th of March. 








From China we have little that really amounts to intelligence. 
The quadruple alliance appears to have been completed between 
England, France, Russia, and the United States ; Plenipotentiary 
Reed, who is said to have shown some disposition to go North- 
ward on a “smart” independent mission, having become the 
fourth leg of the official table. But all the reports from that part 
of the wor!d are cvidently liable to great distortion in their very 
origin. It is doubtful whether the Plenipotentiarics are really 
going to Pekin, or whether the Western Renee have not con- 
tented themselves with sending a note expressing their own 
views. Still, there is no doubt that the Christian Powers are 
acting together against the ‘ barbarous” Chinese. Strange that 
Europe must go fifteen thousand miles to find a point of agree- 
ment; Christendom which is all discord in its own portion of | 
the globe, only able to be at peace in the Celestial Empire! 

The real intelligence that the despatches bring us is the expla- 
nation of past events and the description of Canton and its hide- 
ous polity. Much of this is old, little of it is positively new; 
but heretofore imagination itself has fallen short of the revolting 
dynastic despotism which overshadows ancient Chinese institu- 
tions, 








Che Canrt. 
Tur Qvren and the Prince Consort arrived at Windsor Castle from 
Buckingham Palace on Saturday afternoon to spend the Easter week 
there. 

The chief incident recorded by the court newsman is the confirma- 
tion of the Prince of Wales, That took place on Thursday, in the private 
chapel. The Prince had been examined on Wednesday by the Dean of 
Windsor, in the presence of the Queen, the Prince Consort, an@ the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, On Thursday the Queen, the Prince Consort, 
all the Royal children, the Princess Mary and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and a distinguished company present by invitation, witnessed 
the rite of confirmation. The Bishop of Oxford read the preface, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury performed the ceremony. After it was 
over, the Queen, seated in the Green Drawingroom, received the con- 
gratulations of her guests. . 

The customary Royal bounties and gate-alms have been duly distri- 
buted this week in London. 


“Ch PArtropulis. 


A deputation from the Institute of British Architects, accompanied by 
sone Members of Parliament, waited on Lord John Manners and Gene- 

















ral Peel, on Monday, to put in a complaint that the architects who had 
carried off the prize in the competition for the mew Foreign Office and 
new barracks, were not allowed to superintend the work. Mr. Beresford 
Hope introduced the deputation and stated the grievance. Those who 
responded to the invitation of Government have lest much in their pri- 
vate business. The gentlemen who have sent in designs have expended 
a verylarge amount of thought, time, and money, the inducement being 
the chance of having to execute the work if the plans were approved of. 
Nevertheless, all the work now going to be done was the erection of a 
small barrack, which would cost about 5000/., while the Treasury had 
thrown over the whole competition and had reverted to the old plan of 
trusting the work to an official architect. The plans of that gentleman 
were pronounced to be wholly inadequate, in point of architecture and 
accommodation. Mr. Hammond of fhe Foreign Office had stated that 
the least capacity necessary in a suitable Foreign Office would be 78,000 
square feet; whereas, Mr. Pennethorne’s designs were for a building of 
only 38,000 feet. Lord John Manners believed that was exclusive of 
the upper story; but Mr. Hope maintained that the design was still in- 
adequate. Mr. Tite showed that the 50007. expended in premiums for the 
public office designs among 200 competitors, was insufficient; each of 
the competitors having, probably, expended on an average not less than 
1507. The precedent for giving the execution of the work to the suc- 
cessful competitor was distinctly marked in the case of the Houses of 
Parliament, which were intrusted to Sir Charles Barry, although the 
Government architect, Sir Robert Smirke, was a very eminent man, 
Professor Donaldson had been the professional adviser of the committee 
to which the designs for barracks had been submitted, and he had cer- 
tainly understood that the prizemen themselves were to have the execu- 
tion of the accepted designs. Mr. Digby Wyat observed that the sum 
for the proposed barracks was estimated at 100,000/., whereas now, Go- 
vernment said they only intended to spend 50007. on a barrack at Not- 
tingham. The most serious result of the course taken by the Govern- 
ment would be the effect it would have upon smaller corporations, who 
following the precedent now set them, would have greater disinclination 
than ever to place confidence in their professional advisers. 

To these representations and more besides, Lord John Manners lis- 
tened very patiently, promising to the subject his best attention, but ex- 
plaining that he could not undertake to make any statement; nor did he 
believe that any Government in this country could fulfil the pleasant idea 
that it was to execute magnificent public works. 

General Peel must disclaim any responsibility for anything which had 
occurred up to that time. He had inquired the reason why the plans of 
the successful prizemen had not been carried out, and the answer he had 
received was, that although large sums had been voted for improving 
barrack accommodation they had all been spent upon old buildings, ox 
upon works which were previously in progress; with the exception of a 
barrack at Gosport, which, forming a portion of the defences of the lines, 
could not be built upon the plans selected for premiums. With respect 
to the trifling sum which was about to be spent at Nottingham, he saw 
no reason why the prizemen, if they could adapt their plans to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, should not superintend its outlay if they thought 
fit to undertake so small an affair. > 

This answer, as it admitted the principle in question, appeared tc 
satisfy the deputation. 

At a meeting of the Court of Aldermen on Tuesday, a letter was read 
from Mr. N. J. Senior to the Town-Clerk, stating that the Lord Chan- 
cellor was about to issue a commission of oyer and terminer to try Simon 
Bernard at the Central Criminal Court. The Lord Chancellor thinks 
that the names of the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, the Recorder, the Com- 
mon Sergeant, and the City Pleader, should be inserted in the commis- 
sion, and he asked for a list of their names, and this has been supplied. 
Alderman Copeland thinks that “this is a very pleasing and a very pro- 
per compliment to the authorities of the City.” 

The West End and Crystal Palace Railway was opened for traffic on 
Monday from the station near Chelsea Bridge to the Palace : the bridge 
was also opened to the public on the same day. The opening of the rail- 
way was celebrated on Saturday, by a trip along the line, the train 
bearing a party of the Directors of the railway, of the Palace, and of 
the Brighton Railway, and their friends; who afterwards dined together 
in the Palace. The new line is about eight miles long. Commencing 
by the river-bank, it passes under the South-Western Railway, runs 
alongside of that line to Wandsworth Common, then proceeds by Tooting, 
Streatham, Balham Hill, and Norwood, to the Crystal Palace station. 
The cost has been very heavyy—between 600,000/. and 700,000/. ; there 
is a tunnel half a mile long under the Palace and the hill it stands on, 
and a shorter one at Streatham. A picr is in course of construction at 
the Battersea terminus for the landing of passengers from steamers : as wt 
have stated on a former oceasion, it is proposed to make a bridge across 
the Thames and earry the line to Pimlico, so as to afford real accommo- 
dation to the West-end of London. The Crystal Palace line will cary 
passengers to Brighton, Dover, and other places on the South and South- 
Eastern coasts. 

The Regent Street tradesmen are menaced by an invasion of noise. 
The new Vestry Board of St. James's proposes to extinguish the reign 
of M‘Adam in that fashionable thoroughfare, and to pave the roadway 
from end to end with stones just as the Strand and Piccadilly are paved. 
On Wednesday the tradesmen held a meeting in the Hanover Squat 
Rooms, Mr. Donald Nicoll in the chair, and passed resolutions con- 
demning the proposed change as injurious to their property. They 
want to have the Metropolis Local Management Act amended so as to 
enable them to assess themselves for the cost of paving, cleansing, 
watering, lighting, and partially watching the street ; and they propos 
to apply for an injunction to restrain the Vestry from proceeding to 
pave the carriage-way. [This suggests an extension of ‘local self- 
government ” not contemplated by the most extreme adyocates of 
parish management. If the prayer of Regent Street is granted how 
could the prayer of any other street be well denied ?] 

New Covent Garden Theatre is so far advanced towards completion 
that Mr. Gye has ventured to fix upon Monday May 15 as the opening 
night; the first performance to be a “‘ grand opera.’ The building was 
not begun six months ago. Externally it is 100 fect high, 122 feet 
broad, 240 fect long; one-fifth larger than the late theatre, and about 
the same size as La Scala at Milan, The roof, fire-proof, roomy, light, 
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and of enormous strength, is composed of nine great lattice girders of 
wrought iron, and over them a furrow roof of glass and iron. Between 
each pair of girders are rooms 90 fect long, 20 wide, and 14 high. To 
these girders will hang an ornamental dome-shaped ceiling in white and 

Jd. The stage will be an unbroken square of 90 fect, and 50 feet 
ich. The form of the interior is not horseshoe, but shaped like a Greek 
theatre, a semicircle with prolonged sides, There will be three tiers of 
boxes, each box being 9 feet 6 inches high. There will be eleven rows 
of pit-stalls and ten rows of pit-seats. _The Queen will have a_ private 
box, with a private entrance and staircase; and the Duke of Bedford 
similar accommodation on a smaller scale. The grand entrance will be 
under the portico in Bow Street. The crush-room will be 80 feet long, 
30 wide, and 30 high. In order to make the house pay as a speculation, 
Mr. Gye contemplates a series of dramatic entcrtainments in the winter 
months. To carry out this idea, the pit tier of boxes has been con- 
structed so that they may be entirely removed. 





The thirteenth anniversary of the Royal Theatrical Fund was cele- 
brated by a dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Monday. Mr. 
Thackeray from the chair, and Mr. Dickens and Mr. Buckstone, made 

eches, according to the annual custom. The society has in thirteen 

ears accumulated 10,000/., and expended many hundreds a year to the 

widow, the orphan, and the distressed. The subscriptions of the evening 
formed a total of 4007. 

In his speech Mr, Thackeray went back to the origin of the drama, and 
introduced Solon and Thespis. 

“Solon, being one of the greatest persons in Athens, consented to witness 
a dramatic representation by Thespis, its discoverer, who went in a waggon 
—no doubt a stage-waggon, about a theatrical cireuit. (Laughter.) 
Having witnessed the performance, Solon sent for Thespis, and having a 
large stick in his hand, he said to him, ‘ How dare you tell such a parcel 
of lies?? ‘Thespis remonstrated, and said that his songs and interludes 
were not meant to be taken as matters of fact, but were simply intended to 
On which Solon thumped his stick on the ground and said, 


amuse. 
‘Begone! A man who will tell such fibs on the stage would forge a bill of 
exchange.’ (Laughter.) This story is told in Plutarch’s Life of Solon, 


and I never read of his life after that. (‘* Hear ”’ and laughter.) here 
are Solons among us even now. There was a Solon in a German band who 
once said to me that he did not read novels because they were not true. 
*(“THear, hear!” and laughter.) This was worthy of a Solon, for a Solon 
may be a pompous humbug, though he thinks himself far above a wandering 
actor. But because Solon is so wise and virtuous, is there any reason why 
there shall be no more cakes and ale? No; despite of Solon’s gravity, all 
youth and humour say we will have our sport ; Harlequin shall dance with 
Columbine, the Clown shall eat his sausage, and Hamlet shall kill his 
wicked uncle, and we will not be horrified at the transaction. Claude 
Melnotte shall still walk up and down with Pauline under the spangled 
heavens, and still adorned with a pair of spangled tights, and we will have 
our sports, and our sports despite of all the Solons with sticks as thick asa 
beadle’s.”’ 

Mr. Buckstone said he rose to speak on the same theme for the thir- 
teenth time. 

“ Paganini certainly executed many extraordinary andvarious passages on 
one string of his violin, but to continue for many years to preach from one 
text is an exploit which, I think, would somewhat puzzle even the Reve- 
rend Mr. Spurgeon. However, I will endeavour to be as varied as possible, 
and state facts, and exhibit fancies, as clearly as may be in my power, to the 
ladies and gentlemen present. I say ladies and gentlemen, because both 
are not only here tonight, but they are placed according to the arrange- 
ment of a pious quadrille—suggested by the reverend gentleman I have 
alluded to—the ladies by themselves, and the gentlemen by themselves ; 
though I have little doubt, if a dance were to be proposed in the course of 
this evening, that, in defiance of the plan of the preacher, we should find 
that the ladies and gentlemen would — amalgamate,.”’ (Applause and 
laughter.) Then came praise of Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Dickens ; a defence 
of charity-dinners—that “honest and hearty English method of doing 
good”; and finally a warm appeal to the pockets of his audience. 

Mr. Dickens proposed the health of the “‘ noble English writer,” “ the 
skilful showman” in “ Vanity Fair,” who filled the chair that night. 
He interpolated an account of his duties as a trustee of the fund. 

“ The duties of a trustee of the Theatrical Fund, an office which I hold, 
are not so frequent or so great as its privileges. He is in fact a mere walking 
gentleman—with the melancholy difference that he has no one to love. 
(Laughter.) If this advantage could be added to his character it would be 
one of a more agreeable nature than it is, and his forlorn position would be 
greatly improved. His duty is to call every haif-year at the bankers, when 
he signs his name in a large greasy inconvenient book, to certain documents 
of which he knows nothing, and then he delivers it to the property man and 
exits anywhere. He, however, has many privileges. It is one of his pri- 
vileges to watch the steady growth of an institution in which he takes great 
interest ; it is one of his privileges to bear his testimony to the prudence, 
the goodness, the self-denial, and the excellence of a class of persons who 
have been too long depreciated, and whose virtues are too much denied, out 
of the depths of an ignorant and stupid superstition. And lastly, it is one 
of his privileges sometimes to be called on to propose the health of the chair- 
man at the annual dinners of the institution, when that chairman is one for 
whose genius he entertains the warmest admiration and whom he respects 
as a friend, and as one who does honour to literature and in whom literature 
ishonoured. I say when that is the case, he feels that this last privilege is 
a great and high one.”’ (Loud cheers.) 

Judging from the frequent bursts of merriment, the theatrical convi- 
vialists must have been highly amused by these oratorical exercitations, 


The Artists’ General Benevolent Institution held its anniversary din- 
ner at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Saturday; Lord Elcho in the chair. 
He described the state of affairs as ** most satisfactory.” The Society 
has 19,000/. invested. Last year they expended 10102. in grants. The 
sum subscribed in the course of the evening was 700/. 

The eleventh anniversary dinner in aid of the fund of the Asylum for 
Idiots was held at the London Tavern on Wednesday, the Duke of 
Wellington in the chair. The society has establishments at Earlswood, 
Redhill, and Essex Hall, Colchester. They accommodate three hundred 
patients, and have demands upon them for the accommodation of two hun- 
dred more. To meet this demand the directors require from 50007. to 
— in addition to their ordinary resources. The dinner produced 
200, 

A British Workman’s Emigration Association has been formed to 
enable workmen of good character to emigrate. A mecting was held on 
Tuesday in Whitechapel, to raise funds for promoting the scheme. A 














committee was formed for that purpose. Among its members are Lord 
Ebury, Mr. John Labouchere, Mr. A. F. Ridgway, and Mr. Hanbury 
M.P. The plan is to lend money to emigranfs, trusting to their honesty 
for its repayment. 





The scheme of the Crystal Palace Company for giving an increased value 
to their shares by the admission of the holders to the Palace on Sunday has 
been stopped by Vice-Chancellor Page Wood. Mr. Rendall, a shareholder, 
sought an injunction to prevent the carrying out of the plan, on the ground 
that Sunday opening is contrary to the Company’s Sarto. The Vice- 
Chanceilor decided that such opening would be a direct violation of the 
charter; and he granted an injuction, 

Vice-Chancellor Page Wood has also refused to aceede to a motion on the 
om of the official managers appointed for winding-up the Eastern Banking 

orporation, to restrain certain creditors who would continue proceedings te 
make the company bankrupt. He does not think that throwing the concern 
into bankruptcy would be a wise act; but the creditors have the legal right, 
and ought not to be debarred from the exercise of it. 


William Lakey, late master of the brig Clipper, of Dartmouth, and John 
Manhood, his mate, have been remanded by the Thames Police Magistrate 
on a harge of feloniously sinking the vessel at sea, near Dungeness, with 
intent to defraud the underwriters of the ship. Foul play having been sus- 
pected, the ship was carefully raised from the bed of the sea; and it was 
discovered that auger-holes had been made in the hull. 

The Thames Police Magistrate has committed Lettice Morton, a young 
married woman, on a charge of stealing 122/. from Charles Seares, a fellow 
lodger. In the course of many years’ service, Seares had saved 137/. 10s. ; 
this he foolishly kept in his room; losing interest and exposing himself to 
robbery ; and at length nearly all his hoard was stolen. 

Sarah Jones has been committed by the Greenwich Magistrate on four 
charges of defrauding the South-Eastern and Oxford, Worcester, and Wol- 
verhampton Railway Companies by means of false statements of hurts 
received in collisions on the lines. 

Fourteen persons were burnt to death in a house in Gilbert Street, 
Bloomsbury, on Sunday morning. ‘The house was occupied by three 
families, Mr, Eastwood, his wife and three children, lived in the first-floor ; 
Mr. Hedger, his wife and two children, and Mr. Smith, his wife and nine 
children, on the second-floor. The ground-floor, on a level with the street, 
was used as a carpenter's shop, Between two and three in the morning a 
pone, attracted by a ery, discovered that the hovse was on fire. While 

1e Was speaking to a man at one of the windows the flames burst through 
the shop-window in his face, and a youth, leaping from an upper story, fell 
upon him. The youth was mortally hurt; the policeman stunned, At this 
moment John Curle, a working man, came up, and another policeman ; and 
directed by Eastwood from the window, they dragged a ladder from a build- 
ing opposite ; placed it against the house, and brought down Eastwood and 
his family, All the rest in the house perished, Eastwood acted with great 
coolness. Finding the flames rushing up the stairs he locked the door, and 
when the ladder was planted firmly, he handed his wife and children one by 
one out of the window, coming last himself, just as the flames burst into the 
room, A fire-esecape arrived too late, having been delayed by obstructions 
in the street. The engines did not arrive until the flames had gained com- 
plete ascendancy, but water was abundant, and they speedily extinguished 
the flames. The house was a ruin. The firemen, however, soon went in 
to look for the dead. They found fourteen bodies ; the youngest two yews 
old, the eldest fifty-three. There seems reason to believe that all died from 
suffocation, except Mrs. Smith, whose features showed symptoms of great 
physical suffering. All, except one lad, were in their night-dresses, 

A Coroner’s inquest was opened on Tuesday ; when the incidents of the 
calamity above described were stated by witnesses. Nothing was learnt as 
to the origin of the fire. The inquest is adjourned to allow a post-mortem 
examination of the bodies, 

The great eight-oared University race— the Derby of the Thames” — 
was rowed on Saturday, between the Oxford and Cambridge crews. The 
course was from Putney Bridge to Mortlake. The throng of people in steam- 
ers and row-boats and on the banks and bridges was very great, the day 
being fine. Mr. J. W. Chitty, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, was um- 
pire. Shortly after starting both boats had mishaps. The Cambridge 
men soon began to draw ahead, and continued to increase their advantage, 
in spite of the gallant efforts of the Oxonians; and finally the Cambridge 
boat came in about three lengths ahead of its opponent, performing the dis- 
tance in 21 minutes 23 seconds. 

It has been explained since, by Messrs. Searle and another correspondent 
of the Times, that the race was no race at all, because the Oxford men were 
seriously impeded by an accident. ‘ Palinurus’’ says—** As I have seen 
the boat in the state in which it came from the race, in the company of the 
captain and the trainer of the Cambridge crew, perhaps you will allow me 
to state what it was that prevented Oxford from ever rowing at all like 
themselves from first to last on that day. At the fourth stroke a wave in 
the troubled water caught the stroke oar with such tremendous force as toe 
deflect the strong outrigger of wrought iron into a curve downwards, and to 
east the thowl or forward pin of the rowlock, on which the whole pressure 
of the oar comes, no less than 1} inch from the perpendicular outwards. 
This inclination equals one-third of the whole height of the rowlock, which 
was bent therefore 30 degrees from its rectangular position. The effect of 
this deflection was that there remained no longer anything to row against, 
and, the cord which lashes the two thowls together being also snapped by 
the shock, the oar jumped up at every stroke. In consequence, the rowing, 
which the day before had been as perfect as any ever witnessed, became a 
mere scramble, for the stroke was gone which alone could give the time and 
insure uniformity of work, and the unflinching gallantry with which every 
man rowed down to the very end could not countervail its loss.”’ 


Provincial. 

Certain workmen out of employment at Birmingham recently adopted 
a memorial to the Queen, praying for a gigantic system of free emigra- 
tion. They applied, through their chairman, to Mr. Bright, asking him 
to present it, and he sent them the following letter in reply. 

** London, March 25. 

‘* Dear Sir—When your memorial reaches me or Mr. Scholefield we will 
at once take the usual course with respect to its presentation to the Queen. 
I am sorry to find that the ‘ tien om should be so numerous in Birming- 
ham as to induce them to unite with a view to some public measures for 
their relief. At this moment the unfavourable condition of the markets of 
the United States and of the Continent of Europe will account for much of 
the suffering which is being endured by the working men of England. 1! 
confess, however, that I can see no remedy for a large portion of the mis- 
chief complained of, so long as we find our taxes constantly on the increase, 
and our national expenditure augmenting. We are now spending 20,000,000/. 
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a year more than we were spending only a few years back, and our military 
expenses have doubled since the year 1835, when the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel were jn power. This year, I suppose, we shall raise in 
taxes at least 50,000,000/. sterling more than will require to be raised by an 
equal population, living, not in England, but in the United States of 
America, Surely this will account for much of the evils which you and the 
memorialists and the working classes generally suffer, and I am not sur- 
prised that sensible men should wish to quit a country where the burdens 
are so heavy and the political privileges of three-fourths of them are so few. 
Every man who is not prepared to compel a better and more economical 

overnment at home should emigrate, or the pauperism of his day will be 
Goer and more without remedy in the days of his children. I wish I was 
able to come to Birmingham and talk to you about these great questions. 

** Yours very respectfully, Joun Bricurt.” 

The colliers of Barnsley have held a large meeting to concert measures 
to resist a proposed reduction of 15 per cent in their wages. 

The South Staffordshire “‘ puddlers,” moved by recent reductions in 
their pay, have formed a “‘ Protection Society,” after the example of the 
ironmasters’ quarterly meetings; and they propose to regulate for the 
next ensuing quarter the rate of wages according to the declared price 
of iron—at the rate of 1s. per ton to the pound sterling, such wages, 
however, not to fall below 7s. per ton, and the rise or fall to take place 
on the Monday after the ironmasters’ quarterly meetings, without no- 
tice of reduction or advance being required on either side. 


There are now at Aldershot Camp, six Infantry regiments of the line, 
fourteen Militia regiments, two Cavalry regiments, some battalions of the 
Military Train, and detachments of Engineers, and horse and foot 
Artillery ; in all, 18,500 men of all arms and 24 guns. The field-days 
will not begin until the month of May. 








At Liverpool Assizes, James Mellor, an elderly man, who had carried on 
business as an attorney at Ashton-under-Lyne for thirty years, was tried 
for forgery. Many cases were alleged against him, but the one specially 
tried was the forging of a receipt—he paid 150/. to a Mr. and Mrs. Fother- 
gill, by direction of Mrs. Clarke, a client; the receipt signed by them he 
altered to 450/., with intent to defraud Mrs. Clarke. This case was so 
clearly established that the prisoner’s counsel said it was useless to attempt 
a defence. To speak to his character, he called a clergyman, who described 
the prisoner’s conduct as having been that of a ‘ consistent Christian.” 
Another clergyman was about to be called, when Mr. Baron Martin said 
such testimony was immaterial: it only proved that the prisoner was a 
hypocrite as well as a rogue. The Judge, having referred in severe terms 
to the course of villainy which the prisoner had pursued, sentenced him to 
penal servitude for life. 

At the same Assizes, Michael Brannon was convicted of assaulting and 
robbing Mr. Wainwright, on the railway near Rochdale. This was a very 
bad case. Mr. Wainwright, a schoolmaster of Littleborough, werft to 
Manchester ; he bought a phial of chloroform for the tooth-ache; and went 
towards the railway-station ; on his way, he saw Brannon behaving in a 
suspicious manner, pretending to be drunk, and watching the prosecutor. 
Brannon went to the railway and took a ticket. Mr. Wainwright avoided 
him. But at Rochdale, Brannon got into the carriage where Mr. Wain- 
wright was sitting alone. When the train was going at full speed, Brannon 
seized Mr, Wainwright by the throat, presented a revolver at his head, and 
forced him on to the floor of the carriage ; then he began to plunder his 
victim ; finding the phial of chloroform, he poured it into Mr. Wain- 
wright’s mouth, and he became insensible.- The robber leapt from the 
carriage and escaped. At the next station the railway people found Mr. 
Wainwright insensible. Brannon was subsequently arrested at Liverpool. 
An attempt was made to prove an alibi; but the witnesses were not trust- 
worthy. The sentence was penal servitude for life. 

Thomas Murray was convicted of perjury. At Rochdale Police Court, 
when Brannon was examined, Murray swore to a number of falschoods with 
a view to injure the character of Mr. Wainwright. Mr. Baron Martin 
doubted whether the conviction was good, as Murray’s statements were 
irrelevant to the case. Heconsulted Mr. Justice Byles ; and then, telling 
the prisoner that there was no doubt about his “‘ moral” perjury, he ordered 
him to be liberated, as he had committed no /ega/ offence. 

An interesting action arising out of gambling transactions was tried at the 
the Kingston Assizes on Tuesday. Mr. Hill, an owner of race-horses, was the 
plaintiff, and Mr. Fox, formerly a man upon the turf, was the defendant. 
The action was to recover the sum of 2000/., with interest. Hill has been 
on the turf for thirty years, He owns race-horses and bets largely. Fox 
was a man of fortune who in an evil hour, some years ago, took to bet- 
ting. In 1850 he lost largely, and applied to Hill for a loan of 2000/7. At 
the same time he lost bets to Hill amounting to 1650/. Hill placed a check 
for 2000/7. in the hands of his solicitors and referred Fox to them. They 











| writer who ever wrote upon the subject. I will 


agreed to hand the check to Fox and he gave as security a bond for 2000/7. ; | 


and he insured his life for 15007. and 5007. These policies have lapsed in 
1856, the premiums not being paid by Fox; out of the check Fox paid his 
betting debt to Hill. 
the bets, and that therefore under the Gambling Acts the transaction was 
illegal. Hill contended that the money was advanced as an ordinary loan ; 
and that the 1650/. paid to him was to satisfy bets he had made for Fox with 
other parties. It came out on the cross-examination of Fox that he had 
“levanted ” in 1856, and that he had lived abroad out of the way of his 
creditors ever since, There were some discrepancies in the statements of 
Hill and Fox, both of whom were examined; but the Jury believed Hill, 
and deciding that the loan was contracted in the ordinary way, not colour- 
able to evade the Betting Acts, gave a verdict to Hill, for the full amount, 
bond and interest, 2559/. 

At Taunton, the Reverend L. Shirreff Dudman, Rector of Pitney, pro- 
ceeded against Mr. William Shewbrooks, a builder, for publishing a libel. 
Mr. Shewbrooks had been engaged in building a rectory-house at Pitney ; he 
had disputes with Mr. Dudman ; the Rector put an unpleasant advertise- 
ment in a newspaper about the payment of the wages of the workmen en- 
gaged on the building; the builder retaliated by publishing an equally, or 
more unpleasant handbill reflecting on the Rector’s conduct towards him- 
self—that was the alleged libel. Much evidence was given on both sides, 
but it chiefly regarded the building. Among other letters ;at in was one 
from the plaintiff to Mr, Carver, the architect engaged, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract— 

_ ‘In making such a statement you have committed a deadly sin—a sin for which 
it is my duty as God’s minister to forewarn you. Except you repent and make re- 
stitution, the eternal flames of Hell await you as a just reward, as it is written in 

e Word of God—* All liars shall have their part in the lake which burneth with 
fire and brimstone,’ which is the second death. Amen! Trusting you to the way 
of God in the prayer that He may grant you repentance with salvation, I remain, 
(although I refuse my confidence in you as my architect, ) 

** Your faithful servant, 
“ ‘To Mr. Carver,” 
Tn summing-up, Mr, Justice Willes adverted to the letter written by the 
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plaintiff to Mr. Carver, and observed that it was perfectly melancholy to 
see persons occupying a respectable position, who ought to set a better ex. 
ample, mingling sacred things with profane in such a manner as had been 
presented in this case, and he could not help advising Mr. Dudman to con. 
sider his own ways and to abstain for the future from such horrid blasphemy, 
(Loud applause.) The Jury retired for a short time, and then returned q 
verdict for the defendant. 


At Liverpool Assizes, John Anderson Christie, master of the Elizabeth, 
has been convicted of the murder of Francisco Rodrigues, a sailor, He 
repeatedly beat, kicked, and otherwise ill-used the sailor, and thus * ae. 
celerated ”’ his death: the Jury did not think he actually caused it, as the 
man suffered from scurvy, and therefore they acquitted Christie on the 
charge of murder which had been preferred. Mr. Baron Martin said the 
crime was as near a murder as could be; and he sentenced the culprit to 
penal servitude for life. 





Death in the pulpit. Liversedge Church, near Leeds, was the scene, on 
Sunday afternoon, of a most melancholy event—the death of the clergyman 
during service. In the absence of the incumbent of the church in the after. 
noon, the Reverend W. Hughes, a retired clergyman, residing in the lo- 
cality, officiated. He was reading the usual prayers, and was observed to 
pause and turn pale; recovering himself, he _—— for a sentence or so, 
and then fell heavily backward in the pulpit. He was immediately removed ty 
the vestry, and medical assistance was sent for, which was promptly obtained; 
but his pulse had ceased to beat. The cause of death is thought to be apo. 
plexy. 

A large warehouse belonging to the East Lancashire Railway at Brooks. 
bottom, near Bury, but occupied by Mr. Kay for the storage of cotton 
goods, was burnt down on Saturday morning. Building and contents 
valued at 10,000/., and only partially insured. 

The South-Western Railway passenger-station at Salisbury, a very ex. 
tensive structure, built almost entirely of wood, was swept away by fire on 
Saturday night. The disaster is supposed to have originated from an es» 
cape of gas. The goods-station was saved. The traffic on the line has not 
been impeded. 

A large part of the cotton-mills of Messrs, Williams in Minshull Street, 
Manchester, was destroyed by fire early on Monday morning, one whole 
building, with its many floors of costly machinery, being converted toa 
heap of ruins ; while the fall of one of the lofty walls damaged other Property, 
crushed a gasometer, and caused an explosion. Three hundred — are 
thrown out of employment. The loss is estimated at 20,000/., but 
Williams have insurances on the whole of their buildings for 30,000/, 


SCOTLAND. 

Earl Stanhope, some time since elected Lord Rector of Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, delivered the usual inaugural address upon taking pos 
session of his office on the 25th March, in the College Hall. In thank- 
ing his constituents for the honour conferred upon him, he said it was 
much enhanced by the entire absence of any local connexion between 
himself and Aberdeen. 

‘* T have indeed some Scottish ties—I may boast of some Scottish blood in 
my veins; but as all my Scottish ties are South of Forth, and as an ancient 
proverb declares that ‘ Forth bridles the Highlander,’ so it must also limit 
the local connexions of the men of Aberdeen. Since, therefore, the honour 
I have thus received is enhanced by the want of local connexion, it should 
also receive from me, as it does call from me, a more earnest expression of 
thanks.”’ 

The address was a dissertation upon the best mode of studying, mingled 
with anecdotes of students, intended to impress the old lesson, that 
patient industrious study is as essential to the man of genius as the man 
of science. 

“« Now, there is one scene of success to which you may think my remarks 
will not apply. I mean speeches such as you hear in public assemblies—in 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, for example, where you find an extem- 
poraneous and immediate reply, delivered with great force and effect to some 
speech which has only just been uttered. You will find, if you consider 
this more closely, that the power of making such quick replies is only to be 
gained by great study and by slow degrees. And I will give you on this sub- 
ject the opinion of one of the most judicions, perhaps the most judicious 
ill give you a sentence from 
the great work of Quintilian. Does Quintilian think that the mere extem- 
poraneous faculty or power of speaking is derived from genius alone? He 
says, ‘Sine hae quidem conscientia (multum in rescribendo laborem in- 
sumpsisse) illa ipsa ex tempore dicendi facultas inanem modo loquacitatem 
dabit et verba in labris nascentia.’ Observe that happy expression, ‘ Verba 
in labris naseentia.’ . . . . No man had that gift of using in public speaking 
the right word in the right place—no man carried that gift to a higher de- 
gree of perfection; as ail parties have owned, than Mr. Pitt. Now, my 
father had the honour to be connected in relationship with that great man, 
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' and, as such, he had the privilege of being in the house with him sometimes 


The defence was, that Hill lent him the 2000/. to pay | 


for many weeks together. Presuming on that familiar intercourse, he told 
me he ventured on one occasion to ask Mr, Pitt by what means—by what 
course of study—he had acquired that admirable readiness of speech—that 
aptness of finding the right word. Mr. Pitt replied that whatever readiness 


| he might be thought to possess in that respect he believed he derived very 





much from a practice his father—the great Lord Chatham—had enjoined on 
him. Lord Chatham had bid him take up any book in some foreign lan- 
guage with which he was well acquainted, in Latin, Greek, or French, for 
example. Lord Chatham then enjoined him to read out of this work a pas- 
sage in English, stopping where he was not sure of the word until the right 
one came, and then proceed. Mr. Pitt states that he had assiduously fol- 
lowed the practice. At first he had often to stop for a while before be 
he could find the proper word, but he found the difficulties gradually dis- 
appear until what was a toil to him at first became at last an easy and fa 
miliar task.” 





At a meeting of the Edinburgh Presbytery on Wednesday, Dr. Balfour 
Moderator, there was a great debate on the duty of the Government a 
regards the propagation of Christianity in India. One party proposed 
that the Government should be called upon to make adequate provision 
in the India Bill for the religious education of our fellow subjects in the 
East. An amendment was proposed, stating that the events of the 
mutiny afforded a convincing proof of the consequences of leaving 4 
people uninstructed in Christianity, and praying that the Legislature 
should be asked to make arrangements for encouraging the teaching ot 
Christianity. Both resolution and amendment were resisted on the 
ground that they were hostile to the doctrine of toleration ; and it was 
proposed that neither should be adopted. This proposition was carried 
by 13 to 12, 
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IRELAND. 


The election for the University of Dublin terminated on Saturday. 
The numbers were—Lefroy, 589; Gayer, 350. The voters have taken 
put little interest in the contest. It will be seen that only 939 polled. 
At the last election there were nearly 1200 recorded votes. 

According to the Banner of Ulster, the new Irish Solicitor-General is 
flooded with letters from his Belfast constituents asking or demanding 
places under Government, to be obtained through his official influence, 


An investigation before the Dublin Magistrates into the conduct of the 
lice in the late riot has been protracted for many days and is not yet over. 
he case came before them upon summonses issued against the constables 


identified as having committed assaults upon the students. The evidence | 


has hitherto been on the side of the prosecution. The witnesses deposed to 
several acts of cowardly brutality. The defence has not yet begun. 





Foreign aud Colonial. 


Fraute.—Little news of moment has arrived from France, but the 
journals supply some items of interest. The Emperor has had inter- 
views with several ‘ eminent financiers” to consult with them in what 
way the prevailing stagnation in trade can be made to give place to 
activity. The Moniteur has taken the trouble to state that all statements 
in foreign journals respecting a modification of the French Ministry are 
unfounded. The Emperor has also inspected a beautiful 9-pounder gun 
sent “from Queen Victoria to Napoleon III.” 


Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers has assumed command at Tours. He 


was received with the military state and ceremonial that becomes a | 


military régime. He thus defined his “ mission” in an order of the day 
addressed to the troops. 

“Soldiers—The Emperor has appointed me to the supreme command of 
the Western divisions. My mission is to watch over your instruction, your 
wellbeing, and to maintain in this district that peace and tranquillity 
which were so happily strengthened b 
the Baltic. You made no default in the face of the enemy, and I rely upon 
you to reduce the anarchists if they should ever dare to rise against the 

peror’s government, or the hereditary right of the Imperial Prince. 
We can only have one thought, one ery, ‘ Vive la France !’ ‘ Vive l’Em- 
pereur !” BaraGouay vd’ Hitumrs.”’ 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily News makes a statement re- 
specting the finances of the Empire, which comes under the head of “ im- 
portant, if true.” 

“T have learned from a source upon which I can rely that there is a 
woful discrepancy between the figures of the last budget, as presented to 
the Corps Legislatif, and the facts as they have turned out. You may see, 


by referring to the files of your journal, that M. Magne brought forward a | 
budget with a surplus of forty millions; the Government prints chanted in | 


chorus prosperity songs, and proclaimed that the ‘ wra of deficits’ was 
closed. It now, however, appears that instead of a surplus of forty, there 
is a deficit of one hundred millions. There has been a ‘scene’ between the 
Emperor and M. Magne. The latter says simply that he was ordered to 
make out a budget, showing a surplus, and he did so accordingly, and 
that although he could group figures he cannot control realities.”’ 

. pre s of the statements in the Moniteur respecting the non-inquisi- 
torial character of the French police, the Vienna correspondent of the 
Times tells a good story, and youches for it. He says— 

“ A gentleman who is now in this city wrote to his son in Paris, and up- 
braided him for his ‘idleness and negligence’ in not giving him detailed 
accounts of the sayings and doings of the inhabitants of the French metro- 

lis. The sense of the reply was, that as the son knew how dear he was to 

is father, he would not run the risk of getting into a French prison, which 
he should be pretty sure to do if he were to give the true and particular ac- 
count required of him. ‘The world,’ says the light-hearted youth, ‘has 
hitherto given me credit for being a tolerably sharp fellow, and I will prove 
that it has done me no more than justice by refraining from giving the in- 
formation required. Besides, I wish my letters to reach you regularly 
which would hardly be the case if they contained wnfavowradle political 
views.’ ”” 

A deputation from Macon, appointed to arrange the affairs of M. de 
Lamartine, composed of the Abbé Naulin, M. Lacroix, President of the 
Civil Tribunal of Macon, and M. Chamborne, have waited on General 
Espinasse to request permission to open a subscription in favour of their 
illustrious townsman. The General has replied to them in writing, 
that he had been permitted by the Emperor not only to authorize the 
subscription but to place his Majesty’s name at the head of the list. 
“The Prince,” writes General Espinasse, ‘‘ who has struggled for ten 
years against the excesses of demagogues, does not and never will forget 
the services rendered by M. de Lamartine to the sacred cause of order in 


1848, and all the misery and disgrace France was spared by his genc- | 


Tous energy.’ 

Suityrrland.—The dispute between the French and Swiss Govern- 
ments ae oo recognition by the latter of the newly-appointed 
French Consuls not yet terminated. At present the Swiss hold out. 
The latest report from Berne is that the French Government has declared 


that, if Switzerland should refuse to acknowledge the new Consuls, 


France would reserve to itself the right of withdrawing the exequatur 
from the Swiss Consuls at present residing in France. 


$pain.—The Spanish Government, following the example of France, 
has established a ccpertment of “ Public Safety.” ‘There is tobe a Di- 
rector-General of public order and safety, having a special force at his 
command. It is to be “ purely paternal and preventive.” ‘“ Legal op- 
Position ” is to be respected, but confined within its natural circle. 


Prussia.—according to the Prussian constitution, citizens are 
allowed to exercise political rights without regard to their religious be- 
lief. But of late years, by an illiberal interpretation of the constitu- 
pees ‘the Jews have been excluded from a variety of civil and political 


h “In fact, Jews in Prussia are excluded from sitting as magistrates or 
olding administrative functions. Seats as Deputies in the Chamber and 
municipal functions are alone open to the Jews, for this reason, that the 
Government does not make these appointments. On the other hand, the 
ews are prohibited from attending as members the provincial and district 
assemblies, institutions which existed before 1848, and which, or | 
to the Government, come under old existing laws, which enect that al 
poe of such assemblies shall belong to some recognized Christian 
church. Two Jews, owners of large property giving titles, and, on the 
ground of not belonging to a Christian church, excluded from the assem- 


blies of their own respective districts, had delegated to represent them 
Christian landowners Demasboen members of those assemblies. Such cus- 
tom is not forbidden by law, but has hitherto been allowed. The present 
Government wishes to prohibit it. The petitioners ask the Chamber to be 
reinstated in their rights, according to the terms of the 12th Article of the 
Constitution, or at least to be allowed to be represented at the district as- 
semblies by some other member.” 

The question led to a spirited debate in the Chamber ‘of Deputies on 
the 27th March ; but it ended in a “ count-out.” 


Staly—tThe trial at Salerno still continues to drag its slow length 
along, and to show the shameful inhumanity and injustice of the Nea- 
politan authoritics. Many prisoners are unable from sheer exhaustion 





to appear in court, and those who appear are sadly emaciated from the 
effects of bad lodging and starvation. 

Mr. Hodge, it appears, is to be tried before he is liberated. Signor 
Brofferio has been retained to defend him, At present he is comfortably 
lodged and well cared for. 

The Government of Lombardy is trying the temper of its Italian sub- 





our last victories in the Crimea and | 


jects It has prohibited “the Milan Spring meeting” at the cleventh 
hour, thereby putting the patrons of horse-raciug and the professional 
“ turfites” of Lombardy to great inconvenience. The reason given is, 
that in consequence of the reduction of the army, sufficient troops cannot 
| be spared to keep order at the Milan Newmarket. There is, however, a 
| more serious grievance—the conscription. 
| Making every allowance for the increase of population in the last forty 
| years, no conscription of Napoleon ever equalled this one, exeept perhaps 
| that of 1814, when he was reduced to extremity by the losses of the two 
— years, and laid hands upon all the men he could find. It is the 
argest conscription ever known in Lombardy, It is certain, however, that 
in exchange for the recruits thus taken a number of soldiers who have not 
served any very long time are allowed to return home on unlimited leave. 
| The object of this exchange is doubtless to get all the young men of the 
| country on the strength of the army, It may be styled, in some sort, an 
anti-revolutionary measure, The men released are liable to be called apon 
at any time to serve again. The exemptions from the conscription are few, 
| except for physical defects. Only sons, and sons who are the sole support 
| of their families, are the first to be spared; after them come married men. 
The conscription is divided into five classes; at twenty a young man is 
liable, and after twenty-five he is exempted. At twenty-three, if he has 
| not been taken, he is allowed to marry; but the priest is bound to warn 
| him, in the ee of witnesses, that he is still liable to be summoned to 
Novices and seminarists are also exempt, but if they do not 
become monks or priests they are subject to be called upon and 
taken as soldiers. There are some smaller classes of the exempt, 
such as the first-prize winners in painting and sculpture, but the whole 
| put together constitute but a small minority of the youth of the 
country. It is said to be a not unfrequent practice with the author- 
| ities to pass over young men of the first class, (twenty years of age,) 
| when they do not appear robust or fully developed, and to take them the 
| following year, so that the service may have the advantage of twelve months’ 
| growth and increase of strength. ‘The complaints one hears of the severity 
of the conscription are endless, and not the least is that of the high rate 
fixed by Government for the purchase of exemption, which constitutes an 
enormous tax upon families of moderate means who have several sons, and 
which sums of money, people here are well convinced, do not in the least 
diminish the amount of compulsory servitude,” 

Orsini is naturally regarded as a hero in Lombardo-Venetia. At 
Padua the students went in a body to hear a mass. As soon as it was 
over they struck up the De Profundis. ‘It was well understood by 
everybody that this was for Orsini.” An exactly similar demonstration 
was made at Pavia. 

RHu55ia,—The Emperor Alexander’s scheme for the emancipation of 
the serfs makes progress although secretly opposed by many landowners. 
Among other signs of movement is the establishment of a Jowrnal of 
Landed Proprictors at St. Petersburg, for the express purpose of pro- 
moting the scheme. Committees are forming to carry it out. The com- 
mittee for the government of Nijni-Novgorod, charged to investigate and 
prepare plans for the emancipation of the serfs, held its first sitting on 
the 3d instant, that being the anniversary of Alexander II’s accession 
to the throne. General Mouravief, the military Governor of the pro- 
vince, made the following speech in opcning the proceedings— 

‘“*Gentlemen—In concert with the marshal of the nobles of this go- 
vernment, the committee summoned by the confidence of the Sovereign to 
discuss the measures requisite for improving the condition of the peasant- 
serfs dwelling on the lands of the nobles proceeds now to open its sittings. For 
this purpose has been selected, not the day previously fixed upon, but the 
anniversary of that monarch’s ascension, whose reign is the dawn of our 
country’s regeneration and renovation, Could we choose a more fortunate 
day for the commencement of these debates by an assembly in whom rests 
the hope of the Sovereign and the country, the hope of twenty-five millions 
of individuals, to whom it is now intended to restore those rights of civil 
existence and that dignity of men, of which they had been deprived. 
| * Gentlemen, imbue yourselves with the spirit of your mission. He who 

holds in his hand the hearts of kings has called you to accomplish a mighty 

work, to give freedom to those who do not possess it. And if such be your 
| mission, think on the greatness of the part that Providence has assigned you 
here below. Be not unworthy of it; do not prefer your own material in- 
terests to the welfare of these millions of human beings whom their lot has 
made dependent upon you. Moral interests take precedence of material ones, 
and you ought to prove it by your acts. I said moral interests : yes, gentle- 
men, the solution of the question now occupying us will assuredly raise us 
| to a higher degree of moral civilization ; it will enhance the lustre and exalt 
the moral dignity of the class called to fulfil this work with a self-denial 
based on the consciousness of human rights. 

** Amongst the i whose material existence we have to secure, there 
is many an individual who, content with his present position, desires no 
other. Glory and honour to the owners of such individuals! But their 
happiness is merely fortuitous. Now, gentlemen, you are called to substi- 
tute certainty for chance, and to remove from the administration which re- 
lates to an entire class of persons everything of an arbitrary character. But 
success will not be obtained in this so long as we continue to sce in mana 
mere productive power similar to that of animals in general; we shall only 
obtain success by resuscitating, or rather by restoring, the human dignity 
which had been stifled, and by invoking the assistance of free labour. It 
will be only then that an intelligent and equitable appeal, unaccompanied 
by any arbitrary requirement, will reawaken the living strength of the na- 
tion, and will infuse life into all that now appears to us to be dead, 

“Do not separate, then, from your material calculations the respect due 
to the rights of man; render to man that which belongs to man, and you 
will justify the confidence of the Sovereign and the hope of the nation, I 
may say more—you will deserve the admiration of the whole world, whose 
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eyes are fixed upon you at this moment. Your work will wiu for you the 
blessings of the Omnipotent and those of collective humanity, whilst his- 
tory will rank you among the promoters of justice, among those who love 
their neighbours, and will name you as the founders of your country’s pros- 
perity.’’ : ’ . 

The Government is carrying several measures to obviate difficulties as 
they arise. The emancipation of serfs attached to the person is the most 
embarrassing question. The Emperor has prohibited the serf-owners 
from converting peasants into domestic serfs, in order that the numbers 
of the latter may not increase. 


Sntia.—The telegraphic communications from Bombay come down 
to the 9th March. Some progress had been made in the war in Oude. 
Being assured that the columns advancing through Central India under 
Sir Hugh Rose and General Whitlock were well on their march towards 
the Jumna, having heard that Brigadier Chamberlain had entered Rohil- 
eund, and having organized a moveable column in the Doab and esta- 
blished posts on the right bank of the Ganges, Sir Colin Campbell moved 
up his whole force of men, “50,000,” and guns, 160, from Cawnpore 
to Lucknow, and reached Alumbagh himself on the 2d March. Before 
his arrival Sir James Outram had been twice attacked by the rebels. 
On the 21st February the rebels came on in great force; one column 
moved against his centre, and one overlapped each flank. But he “ cut 
off both their flanks, took two guns, and forced them to retreat. His 
loss altogether trifling, namely, 21 wounded. A second attack of the 
same kind was made on the 20th, when they were repulsed with loss of 
three guns.”’ 

As soon as he arrived at Alumbagh, Sir Colin Campbell occupied the 
Dilkoosha Park, and on the 6th sent Sir James Outram to cross the 
Goomtee with 6000 men and 30 guns. At the same time Brigadier 
Franks joined the Commander-in-chief with 4000 men. He had 
marched from the direction of Juanpore. Two bodies of insurgents were 
in his way. One consisted of 21,000 men and 21 guns; the second of 
8000 men and 8 guns. Brigadier Franks prevented them from effecting 
a junction, outmaneuvered the largest body, and attacking them in flank 
forced them to fly and leave eight guns in his hands. The second corps 
attacked him in position, and met with defeat, and lost all its guns. 

The reports respeeting the position of Jung Bahadoor are contradic- 
tory; but the most authentic statement is, that he was carly in March 
still on the left bank of the Gogra. 

The rebels had strongly fortified their position at Lucknow. The 
British batterics, under the direction of Sir Archdale Wilson of Delhi, 
would, it was expected, open fire on the 11th March. 

General Roberts was on the march to attack Kotah in Rajpootana. 
Operations against the Bheels in Candcish are in active progress. The 
insurgent DBessayees have taken refuge in the Canara districts of the 
Madras Presidency. A movement was made against them by a force 
under Colonel M‘Clean on the 3d of March, but they evacuated a strong 
position which they had chosen, and are now with their followers dis- 
persed through the Canara jungles. Punjaub, Scinde, and Nizam’s coun- 
try all quiet. Sir John Lawrence and Gencral Van Cortlandt reached 
Delhi on the 24th February. 

The report that the ex-King of Delhi had been convicted and sentenced 
to transportation for life was erroneous. ITis trial is not yet completed. 

The House at Cawnpore.—* As there was nothing left of the house but a 





walked a few paces further to the well in rear of the house, into which the 
bodies of the d 

It is now bricked over, and there only remains a small cireular ridge of 
brick marking the wall of the well, which was not more than nine or ten 
feet across. Beneath rest the mangled remains of our poor countrywomen 
and their little ones, and standing there we could well realize the strength 
of that indignation which steels the hearts of our soldiers against the enemy. 
Within a few feet of ‘ the well,’ surrounded by a small wooden paling, there 
stands a stone cross on a flat slab, on two courses of masonry, the inscription 
on which tells its story— 

** In memory of the women and children of her Majesty’s Thirty-second Regi- 
ment, who were slaughtered near this spot, on the ltth of July, a.p, 1857. This 
memorial was erected by twenty men of the same regiment, who were passing 
through Cawnpore, 21st November 1857.’ 

This inscription is engraved on the upright part of the slab, which is in 
the form of a Maltese cross, within a circle of stone. 
this circle are inscribed, in red letters and in the old English character, ‘I 
believe in the Resurrection of the Dead.’ The conception and execution of 
this memorial were most creditable. In the ranks of a marching regiment 
were found ‘ twenty men,’ who, with good feeling and excellent taste, have, 
impromptu, raised a memorial of the Cawnpore massacre, the sight of which 
must touch one more deeply than any elaborate and costly effort.’’-—Zimes 
* Special”? Correspondent. 

Sir Colin Campbell_—* Certainly the Commander-in-chief does not set 
an example to his oflicers by any extravagance in baggage. He lives in a 
small subaltern’s tent, and his chief of the staff is equally moderate. I be- 
lieve his Excelleney’s personnel is contained in a couple of small portman- 
teaus, and during this chert eampaign he has slept on the ground among his 
men on more than one occasion without cover of any sort. He is apparently 
in excellent health, although his labours are arduous and incessant, as he 
and his chief of the Staff manage all the details*connected with the disposi- 
tion of his force, and to a great extent dispense with the usual services of 
Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-General.’’—Jdem. 


€ ina —The despatches that should have come by the Ava have now 
arrived. They bring down our information from Canton to the 23d Fe- 
bruary. That city was perfectly tranquil. A mixed police force had 
been organized. ‘The arms of the Tartar troops had been seized. An 
inspection of the prisons had taken place, and some of the horrors 
perpetrated had been brought to light. The great buildings in the pos- 
session of the Allies were in course of purification to be used as barracks. 
The main streets had been named after European fashion. Sites for the 
factories had been marked out. Trade had been resumed. A squadron of 
gun-boats and junks had been organized to sweep the river and its creeks 
of pirates, and to protect the outgoing tea-ships. Trade in Canton was 
brisk, and the troops were able to buy anything they wanted. Even 
small tracts intended to initiate the Cantonese into the mysteries of Eng- 
— begun to be published. 

e Times correspondent gives a sketch of the programme adopted b 

the Commissioners of the four Powers in China. asi bd « 

“ T have t reason to believe that the overtures made by Lord Elgin 
and Baron Gros were at once frankly and cordially accepted by the repre- 
sentatives both of America and Russia, and that every act yet done by the 
belligerent Allies is now adopted and approved by the two hitherto neutral 





Powers. I believe it has been agreed between the four Powers that they 
shall proceed in the first instance to Shanghai, and there, if possible, make 
one general treaty. Ifthe Court of Pekin should remain unimpressed } 

the union of the four first-class Powers of the world, reinforcements arg 
coming out, Russia will not be long represented by a single ship; America 
is sending; France has vessels on their way; and England, if she is to keep 
the lead which she has so worthily assumed and hitherto so wisely main. 
tained, will also strengthen her foree. It is, however, to be hoped that no 
further act of conquest will be required. Each of the four Powers has 
as I understand, sent to Pekin a general statement of grievances and de. 
mands. Mr. Oliphant, Lord Elgin’s private secretary, and le Viscomte 
de Coutades, Baron Gros’s private secretary, left Hongkong yesterday in the 
Formosa for Shanghai; whether the Russian and American despatches went 
by the same steamer I have not heard; but that they are gone, or are im. 
mediately about to go, is undoubted. I think it will be found that the four 
Powers, in these communications, invite the Emperor to send to Shanghai q 
minister of high rank, properly accredited, to treat for a new treaty upon 
the basis of free transit throughout China under proper protection from 
Chinese authority, permanent diplomatic relations at Pekin, unrestricted 
commerce, and indemnity for losses and expenses incurred. Lord Elgin 
and Baron Gros will go North in about three weeks [from February 15, 

The Count Putiatin goes almost immediately, for his little steamer will 
have a long struggle against the monsoon. Mr. Reed goes to Manilla, to 





| pass the interval between the present date and the time when he must pro- 
| ceed to the rendezvous at Shanghai.” 





Chinese Prisons.—* A Chinese gaol is a group of small yards enclosed by 
no general outer wall (except in one instance.) Around this yard are dens 
like the dens in which we confine wild beasts. The bars are not of iron, 
but of double rows of very thick bamboo, so close together that the interior 
is too dark to be readily seen into from without. The ordinary prisoners 
are allowed to remain in the yard during the day. Their ankles are fettered 
together by heavy rings of iron and a short chain, and they generally also 
wear similar fetters on their wrists. The low-roofed dens are so easily 
climbed that when the prisoners are let out into the yard the gaolers must 
trust to their fetters alone for security. The places all stank like the mon- 
key-house of a menagerie. We were examining one of the yards of the se- 
cond prison, and Lord Elgin, who is seldom absent when any work is doing 
was one of the spectators. As it was broad daylight the dens were suppos 
to be empty. Some one thought he heard a low moan in one of them, and 
advanced to the bars to listen. He recoiled as if a blast from a furnace had 
rushed out upon him. Never were human senses assailed by a more hor- 
rible stream of pestilence. The gaolers were ordered to open that place, 
and refusing, as a Chinaman always at first refuses, were given over to the 
rough handling of the soldiers, who were told ta make them. No sooner 
were hands laid upon the gaolers than the stifled moan became a wail, and 
the wail became a concourse of low weakly muttered groans. So soon as 
the double dgors could be opened, several of us went into the place. The 
thick stench could only be endured for a moment, but the spectacle was not 
one to look long at. A corpse lay at the bottom of the den, the breasts, the 
only fleshy parts, gnawed and eaten away by rats. Around it and upon it 
was a festering mass of humanity still alive. The Mandarin gaoler, who 
seemed to wonder what all the excitement was about, was compelled to 
have the poor creatures drawn forth, and no man who saw that sight will 
ever forget it. They were skeletons, not men. You could only believe 


| that there was blood in their bodies by seeing it clotted upon their undressed 


aughtered women and children were thrown by the murderers. | 


| the look of famine. 


In the quadrants of | 





heap of broken bricks and plaster and some few stumps of brick pillars, we | tenderly along, 


wounds, 


As they were borne out one after the other, and laid upon the 
pavement of the yard, each seemed more horrible than the last. 


They were 


| too far gone to shriek, although the agony must have been great, the heavy 


irons pressing upon the raw, lank shins as the goalers lugged them not too 
They had been beaten into this state, perhaps long ago, by 
the heavy bamboo, and had been thrown into this den to rot. Their crime 
was that they had attempted to escape. Hideous and loathsome, however, 
as was the sight of their foul wounds, their filthy rags, and their emaciated 
bodies, it was not so distressing as the indescribable expression of their 
eyes ; the horror of that look of tierce agony fixed us like a fascination. As 
the dislocated wretches writhed upon the ground, tears rolled down the 
cheeks of the soldiers of the escort, who stood in rank near them, A gi- 
gantic French sergeant, who had the little Mandarin in custody, gesticu- 
lated with his bayonet so fiercely that we were afraid he would kill him. 
We did not then know that the single word which the poor creatures were * 
trying to utter was ‘ hunger,’ or that that dreadful starting of the eyeball was 
Some of them had been without food for four days. 
Water they had, for there is a well in the yard, and their fellow prisoners 
had supplied them, but cries for food were answered only by the bamboo. 
Alas! it was not till the next morning that we found this out ; for although 
we took some away, we left others there that night. Since the commence- 
ment of this year fifteen men have died in that cell. This was the worst of 
the dens we opened, but there were many others which fell but few degrees 
below it in their horrors. ‘There was not one of the 6000 prisoners we saw 
whose appearance before any assemblage of Englishmen would not have 
aroused cries of indignation. ‘ Quelle société,’ exclaimed Captain Marti- 
neau, as in the first yard we visited he saw a little boy confined here because 
he was the son of a rebel, ‘Quelle société pour un enfant de quatorze ans!’ 
Alas! we saw many, many such eases in our after experience. In one of the 
dens of the Poon-yu, the door of which was open, some one pointed atten- 
tion to a very child—rather an intelligent-looking child—who was squat 
upon a board and laughing at the novel scene taking place before him. 
We beckoned to him, but he did not come. We went up to him, and found 
he could not move. His little legs were ironed together; they had been 0 
for several months, and were now paralyzed and useless. This child of ten 
years of age had been placed here, charged with stealing from other chil- 
dren. We took him away. 

[With much difficulty it was discovered that four Englishmen and two 
Frenchmen, prisoners of war, had been confined and murdered in these 
prisons.] ‘* Only two of these prisoners had excited much sympathy amon 
the Chinese. One of them was a sailor, who spoke the language, adap 
himself to their habits, and told them stories. He was cheerful, or pre- 
tended to be cheerful, at first; but in a short time he grew sick and cried 
and spoke of his friends far away. Even the Chinese were sorry when his 
time came, and when the gaolers poisoned him. There was another, an 
old white-bearded man, who was there some months. He spoke only a few 
words of Chinese, but the Chinese veneration for age came to his aid, and 
they pitied him also. Some of us thought that this must have been poor 
Cooper, the owner of the docks at Whampoa, who, probably mistaken for 
Cooper the engineer officer, was] kidnapped from his chop-boat, lying 
within a hundred yards of the Sybille. His wife and daug ter were on 
board with him. “A sanpan came alongside with a letter. While he leant 
forward to take it he was drawn into the sanpan and he was away up & 
creek before the alarm could be given and a boat lowered from the man-of- 
war. The others, we were told, were not favourites. ‘They could not 
speak, they held themselves aloof. If two of them happened to be in prison 
at the same time they conversed together. If there was only one, he 
either fought with the gaolers or sat alone covering his face with his hands. 
— Times Special Correspondent. x 

Bengal ys in Canton.‘ The 70th Sepoy Regiment has arrived. They 
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1 fine high-caste tl It is said that they hav 

doubtless very fine high-caste gentlemen. is sai a! ave 
otisted for sixteen days upon bran and water, because they had scruples of 
conscience about cooking at sea. Two hundred Coolies were assigned to sweep 
out their quarters; because, as General Straubenzee remarks, these men do 





nothing of that sort, but only do soldiers’ work. I believe I am not more 
cruel than my neighbours, but I should certainly like to see all this non- 


sense flogged out of these scoundrels, In these latter days, when it has been 
possible to substitute other punishments, there has been too much flogging 
jn this army for slight offences, and I would willingly spare some of our 
drummers and boatswains’-mates for service in the Sepoy quarters. They 
landed, I must admit, in very soldierlike order, and, by the aid of our Cool- 
jes and their own camp-followers, they were lodged or tented in a marvel- 
lously short time. The next day they addicted themselves to looting, and 
three-of them were shot by the French police, The evidence upon the court 
of inquiry which follow ed was very contradictory ; but that they were loot- 
ing and that they resisted the police were two uncontested facts. Perhaps 
the French were hasty ; but a Sepoy in his undress is undressed in the literal 
sense of the term, and it is not quite to be wondered at that the Frenchmen 
had recourse to their arms to rid themselves of the blows and brickbats of a 
erowd of half-naked black ruffians. No two human creatures can be more 
different than a Sepoy dressed in his red coat and faultlessly clean belt, and 
the same animal stalking abovt on his long, lank shanks with a white girdle 
round his loins. It is ominous of subsequent events that on the third day 
after the arrival of this 70th Regiment they were erecting two funeral pyres 
before the eyes of the wondering Chinamen just outside the North-east gate, 
and burning two of their comrades, Cremation is a cleanly mode of sepul- 
ture; but it would be well to preserve entire the classical custom, and to 

erform the rite with sweetly-scented woods. I am afraid that General 
Straubenzee, whose popularity has been waning since the capture of the 
city,—such is the fate of sudden favourites,—will not recover his ground by 
bringing his old Indian prejudices into China. He has most unfortunately 
commenced his treatment of the Sepoys by an act which both English and 
French regard as an insult. When an Englishman or a Frenchman is 
caught plundering he is tried by the three Commissioners. The first four 
Sepoys who were caught looting were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
the Commissioners, and handed back to their own Colonel.””—Jdem. 

A Feast-day.—* The 14th of February is arrived, and it is the day of 
the Chinese new year. Lanterns are hung out before every door, business 
is closed, and the dark-haired race are employing all their energies in ex- 
ploding crackers and eating pork. There is nothing picturesque or pleasant 
in this feast of lanterns. Your Chinaman is a monotonous animal even in 
his saturnalia. The women crowd the temples, or light up with small red 
candles the domestic joss-houses. The men pull each other’s tails, and 
play half-drunken practical jokes in the same! temples, or strew the 
street in front of their doors with crackers and set them on fire, keeping up 
a constant detonation all over the city. Moreover, there are feasts at the 
eating-houses, and sing-song girls, with painted faces, sing tum-tum songs, 
and make tum-tum music. If you want any work done you are told, ‘In 
two three day can do.’ If youwant to buy anything, the shopkeeper tells 
you to come again two three day, for that he ‘too muchee drunkee that 
samshu.’ Yet there is very little or no riotous drunkenness. They act 
like stupid old children, without the innocence, the grace, or the natural 
freedom of childhood.” —Jdem, 





Piisrellaurows. 


Tue Invi, Bux. The bill “ to transfer the Government of India 
from the East India Company to her Majesty the Queen” consists of a 
preamble and cighty-one clauses. The preamble runs thus— 

** Whereas by an Act of the Session holden in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth years of her Majesty, chapter ninety-five, ‘ to provide for the govern- 
ment of India,’ the territories in the possession and under the government 
of the East India Company were continued under such government, in trust 
for her Majesty, until Parliament should otherwise provide, subject to the 
provisions of that act and other acts of Parliament, and the property and 
rights in the said act referred to are held by the said Company in trust for 
her Majesty for the purposes of the said government : and whereas it is ex- 

dient that the said territories should be governed by and in the name of 

er Majesty: be it therefore enacted,” Ke. 

The first seven clauses enact the transfer. 

The territories are to be vested in her Majesty and governed by and in 
her name. A Secretary of State will exercise the powers now exercised by 
the President of the Board of Control. Four principal Secretaries and four 
Under-Secretaries of State may sit in the House of Commons. Seat of 
President of Board of Control in the House of Commons not vacated by his 
appointment to the Secretaryship of State. Salaries of one Secretary of 
State and his Under-Secretaries to be paid out of the revenue of India. 
Until appointment of Secretary of State, President of Board of Control to 





The next seventeen clauses provide for the Council of India. 

It will consist of eighteen members. They will be designated “ first 
Member of the Council,’’ ‘*second Member of the Council,” and soon. The 
first thirteen will be nominated in the bill, including four afterwards to be 
elected ; the remaining five will be elected from the first. The Crown will 
hereafter “es nine members. The first of these must have been ten 
years in the Civil Service of the North-Western Provinees, the second ten 
years in the lower provinces of Bengal; the third and ‘fourth, ten years in 

adras and Bombay respectively ; the fifth must have served ten years in 
India, including tive at the court of a Native prince; the sixth must have 
served five years in the Queen’s Army; the remaining three, ten years in 
the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Armies respectively. 

In future every vacancy in the offices of the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth members will be filled up by election from per- 
sons who have been ten years in Governmental service in India, or fifteen 

years resident in India : the constituency to be proprietors holding 1000/. 
ndia stock, persons holding 20002. of Indian railway stock, and all civilians 
and military men who have served ten years in India, providing they have 
resided six months in the United Kingdom and are registered. ‘The remain- 
ing members are to be elected by the Parliamentary constituencies of Lon- 
don, Liverpool,{ Manchester, Glasgow, and Belfast. Every eligible candi- 
date must have resided ten bay in India, or have been for five years en- 

‘ in commerce with India, or in manufacturing goods for export to In- 

a. Six members are to go out at the end of two, six at the end of four, 
and six at the end of six yo. The members to go out at two and four 
years shall be taken by ballot from among the Crown nominees. Every 
person clected to sit for six years. Members who go out eligible for reappoint- 
ment or reélection. Council to determine questions at elections. The elec- 
tors constituting the Indian constituency may vote by letter of attorney. 
“* Tt shall be lawful for her Majesty to remove any member of the Council 
from his office upon an address of both Houses of Parliament ; and if Par- 
liament be not sitting, it shall be lawful for the Council, with the approval 
of her Majesty, to d any ber of the Council for criminal or dis- 
graceful conduct ; and a statement of the fact of such suspension and of 
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the grounds thereof shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament within 
fourteen days after the next meeting thereof; and unless both Houses of 
Parliament, within thirty days after such meeting thereof, address her Ma- 
jesty for the reversal of such suspension, the member so suspended shall 
cease to be a member of the Council. Members of the Council not to sit 
in the House of Commons. There shall be paid to each member of the 
Council the yearly salary of 1000/.” 

The “ Duties and Procedure of the Council” are defined in the next 
eleven clauses, 

‘“*The Council shall, under the direction of the Secretary of State, and 
subject to the provisions of this act, conduct the business transacted in the 
United Kingdom in relation to the government of India, and the correspond- 
ence with India in the public department; but every order or communica- 
tion sent to India shall be signed by one of the principal Secretaries of 
State ; and save, as expressly provided by this act, every order in the 
United Kingdom in relation to the government of India under this act shall 
be signed by such Secretary of State, and all despatches from Government 
and Presidencies in India, and other despatches _ India, which if this 
act had not been passed should have been addressed to the Court of Di- 
rectors or to their Secret Committee, shall be addressed to such Secretary of 
State. Secretary of State to divide the Council into committees, and to 
regulate the transaction of business. Secretary of State president. The 
Secretary of State to convene the Council when he pleases ; and upon the 
requisition of six members, one of their secretaries or assistant-secretaries 
shall convene a meeting, giving three days’ written notice, 

“The questions at any meeting of the Council at which the Seeretary of 
State is not present shall be determined by the votes of the majority of the 
members present, and in case of an equality of votes, the Vice-President 
shall have a second or casting-vote; but at any meeting of the Council at 
which the Secretary of State is present, if there be a difference of opinion on 
any question, except as to the validity of elections or returns of members, 
or as to such appointments and admissions to service as by this act are 
authorized to be made by the Council, the determination of the Secretary of 
State shall be final: and all acts done at any mecting of the Council in the 
absence of the Secretary of State shall, except as to such elections and 
returns, appointments and admissions to service as aforesaid, require his 
sanction or approval in writing; and in ease of difference of opinion on any 
question decided at any meeting, the Secretary of State may require that 
his opinion, and the reasons for the same, be entered in the minutes of the 
proceedings, and any member of the Council who may have been present 
at the meeting may require that his opinion, and any reasons for the 
same, that he may have stated at the meeting, be entered in like man- 
ne 








rr. 
* The Vice-President, and such two other members of the Council as the 
Secretary of State mayjfrom time to time in this be halfappoint, to be a Secret 
Committee of Council for the purposes of this act; and any such member 
oT) — may at any time be removed by the Secretary of State, 

‘* Every order or communication proposed to be sent to India, and every 
order proposed to be made in the United Kingdom in the public department 
by the Secretary of State, shall, unless the same has been submitted to a 
meeting of the Council, be placed in the council-room for the perusal of all 
members of the Council during seven days before the sending or making 
thereof; except in the cases hereinafter provided; and it shall be lawful 
for any member of the Council to record in a minute-book, to be kept for 
that purpose, his opinion with respect to each such order or communi- 
cation, and a copy of every opinion so recorded shall be sent forthwith to 
the Secretary of State.” Secretary of State acting against the opinions of 
the majority to record hisreasons, ‘* Provided, that where it appears to the 
Secretary of State that the despatch of any order or communication, or the 
making of any order in the public department, is urgently required, netice 
thereof shall be given to every member of the Council; but the communi- 
cation may be sent or order giv nm notwithstanding the same may not have 
been submitted to a meeting of the Council or deposited for seven days as 
aforesaid, the urgent reasons for sending or making the same being recorded 
by the Secretary of State.”” Orders now sent through Secret Committee to be 
communicated to the Secret Committee of Council. Secret despatches from 
India only to be communicated to the Secret Committee. 

“ Appointments and Patronage” occupy five sections. 

The Queen will appoint the Governor-General, the fourth ordinary Mem- 
ber of Council in India, the Governors of Presidencies, and the Advocates- 
General. The Governor-General will appoint all kis Council, except the 
fourth Member, and the Lieutenant-Governors. Governors of Presidencies 
will appoint their Council. All appointments subject to the approbation of 
the Queen. Appointments now made in India to be continued to be made 
there. All powers of appointing cadets, |&c., which would have been exer- 
cised by the Court of Directors had the act not passed, to be vested in the 
Queen ; the Council submitting to the Queen the names of those it recom- 
mends. 

The remaining clauses provide for the transfer of the property of the 
Company to the Queen; for an audit in England; fora Commission of 
Inquiry to go out to India, for the cessation of the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control, and the transfer arrangements. The act is to 
commence on the day next after the passing thereof. Until it is pro- 
claimed in India, all things done in the name of the East India Com- 
pany are to be valid. 

A semi-official announcement states that “a despatch has been re- 
ceived by the Earl of Malmesbury, her Majesty's Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, from Earl Cowley, her Majesty:s Ambassador at Paris, 
stating that the competent authorities will be authorized, for the future 
as heretofore, to furnish to British subjects resident in France passports 
to travel in the interior of the French territories; and also in cases of 
urgent necessity to grant passports to British subjects to return to 
England.” 

General Peel, acting upon a representation from the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, has sanctioned the formation of a hospital in the camp at Col- 
chester, for the sick wives and children of the soldiers, and orders have 
already been issued to the Military Purveying Department to supply the 
requisite diet and medical comforts. 

A correspondence has been published between Miss Nightingale and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, the Chairman of the Trustees of the Nightingale 
Fund. Miss Nightingale wrote on the 23d March to inform the Trustees 
that her health was so impaired that she could not undertake to execute 
the task for which the funds were contributed. Mr. Herbert summoned 
the Council. The result of their deliberations was that they begged Miss 
Nightingale, through Mr. Herbert, to take further time before she came 
to any final decision. 

“ The object of the contributors to the fund was two fold. bene wished 
to see established some organization for the training of hospital-nurses. 
They wished to supply a great and acknowledged deficiency in our medical 
system, whether civil or military, and they knew that they could intrust 
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the task to no one so experienced or so capable as yourself. But they 
wished likewise to mark in a manner personal to yourself their sense of the 
services rendered to the country by you and by those who acted with you ; and 
they felt that they could offer you no proof of this respect more gratifying than 
the proposal of a fresh task to be undertaken and fresh work to be done. . . . . 
We have seen some of the results of the labours on behalf of the Army to 
which you have contributed. We trust that a short time will witness their 
completion, and that you will have the gratification of seeing the fruits which 
they will bear. When this time arrives we cannot but trust that with di- 
minished labour you will regain your health, and that without undue fa- 
tigue or exertion you will be enabled to give a general superintendence to 
the plans you may devise for the application of the fund... . . In the 
meanwhile the money, though unapplied, is not idle. It is well invested 
and therefore increasing by the accumulation of interest, and the delay will 
be partly compensated by the enlarged means which will ultimately be at 
your disposal.’’ 

Miss Nightingale cannot refuse a proposal so gencrously offered. 

‘*T believe that you will be willing to assure the Council and Trustees 
that I will work if I can, and when I can. It is a great relief to me to have 
your assurance that they are aware that hitherto it has been impossible for 


me to do anything in this work, and that it wiil be so for some time to come, | 


—how long it is not in my power to say. The fear that I might appear to 
neglect a trust committed to me weighed heavily on my mind, and the great 
uncertainty as to my ever being able to fulfil it induced me to request that 
I might be allowed to relinquish it. But I beg to leave the matter entirely 
in your hands as proposed by you; and I have only to — my thanks to 
you and the Council for the heartfelt pleasure afforded me by your confidence 
and good wishes.”’ 





A letter on the African cotton trade from Mr. Thomas Clegg of Man- 
chester to Mr. Macgregor Laird has been published. It contains a 
condensed account of Mr. Clegg’s efforts to promote the cotton trade in 
Western Africa in order thereby to “starve out” slavery. Mr. Clegg 
began at Sierra Leone, but finding that it was the wrong quarter, he 
went at once to Abbeokuta. After many years spent in the work he 
brought his machinery, by the aid of three native Africans, into full play. 
He was liberally assisted by the African Native Agency Committee of 
London, and the British Consul at Lagos. He sent out 157 cotton-gins, 
entered into communication with seventy-six African traders, twenty- 
two being chiefs ; and since his return to England, many of them have 
begun to consign cotton and other produce to him. In consequence of 
two fires at Abbeokuta he did not receive in 1857 so much cotton as he 


expected. The quantity produced was 929 bales; the quantity burnt 
was 321 bales. Yet he was only at a corner of the great cotton-field of 
Africa. 


‘* Coupling my experience on this coast, the belief of the Abbeokutans, 
and the recent despatch of Dr. Baikie from the Niger to our Government, 
where he states that the Reverend Mr. Clarke had seen at Ila near Lorin, 
in the Yoruba country, fifteen or sixteen packages of clean cotton offered for 
sale, weighing 75 pounds to 80 pounds each, and had been assured by the 
Natives that on market-days (every fourth) from one to two thousand such 
bags were offered for sale, and this for their own country manufacture only. 
I say, coupling these statements with my operations, what I know 
of Tunis and Natal, and what Dr. Livingstone tells us of the East, I 
can clearly see a prospect of the slave-trade being entirely starved 
out; the tractable, Nocile, and intelligent African rising in the scale 
of civilization and Christianity, in proportion as he is allowed to enjoy 
his own rights, and stay in, till the land, and trade in his own 
native country, even if confined to the cultivation of cotton alone.” 
Other persons have now sent out 250 gins, capable of producing 10,000 
American-sized bales per annum. ‘This, I think, is a rare instance of 
rapid development of a particular trade, and the more so inasmuch as, in 
my case, every ounce of cotton has been collected, all the labour performed, 
and the responsibility of doing it borne, by native Africans alone. I have 
many reasons for believing that the whole matter will prosper. First, I 
believe it has God’s blessing upon it; next, Africa is naturally adapted for 
growing cotton, as everywhere it springs spontaneously and is indigenous 
to the country; next, because wherever cotton will grow the people cry out 
for the African to come and help them to cultivate it, showing, in my opin- 
ion, that he is its natural cultivator also. Besides all this I find that Afri- 
can cotton, whether from Quilimane on the East, Abbeokuta on the West, 
Tunis or Algeria on the North, or Natal in the South, that this cotton is 
the best substitute for American cotton. Indeed, from whatever part of 
Africa it comes in its natural state it will invariably fetch in the Liverpool 
market from twopence to threepence per pound more than East India cotton 
under similar circumstances.” 

He desires to act entirely through the Natives, fearing that if Euro- 
peans took up the cultivation of cotton it would result in a revival of 
the slave-trade. He therefore proposes to raise 2040/. for four new cot- 
ton stations. 





According to a provincial paper, Mr. Allsop has made a curious pro- 
posal to the British Government. A relative ies come forward to state 
what it is, and the ground on which it is based. 

‘*T have now to state unhesitatingly, and with all the emphasis of which 
language is capable, that Mr. Thomas Allsop is entirely innocent of the 
charges laid against him; that he had no complicity in the attempt of the 
14th of January—and not only that he had no complicity, but that he had 
no knowledge that that or any other attempt was to be made ; and that he 
derived his first information of it from the newspaper placards when on his 
way to his office on the following morning. all this can be fully substan- 
tiated by proof, and Mr. Allsop is willing to come forward at once and an- 
ewer any charge that may be made against him; but he is not prepared to 
undergo a gratuitous and lengthened imprisonment previous to trial, nor is 
he willing to ruin himself pecuniarily in defending himself against the 
power of two Governments, both desirous of sacrificing him to a presumed 
necessity of statecraft. If means can be found to obviate these two evils by 
a day being named for his trial, and his expenses guaranteed to him in the 
event of his innocence being proved, he is willing to surrender on the day 
named, and abide his trial. A communication on this subject has, I believe, 
_ made to the Government, the issue of which will be known in a few 

ays. 





The new Lords of the Admiralty have begun that pleasant part of their 
duty the ‘‘ inspection’’ of the seaports and naval arsenals—trips to the sea- 
side and from port to port performed under the most agreeable circum- 
stances. ‘* My Lords’ commenced with Chatham, whither they went on 
Tuesday. 

The Soldiers’ Institute at Woolwich was opened to the subscribers on 
enme aning 3 this useful adjunct to the garrison promises to prove 
successful. 


The Earl of Malmesbury had a dinner-party on Saturday. Lord Pal- 














merston also received a party atdinner; and Lady Palmerston subsequently 
held her usual assembly. 

It is rumoured in France that the Emperor will visit our Queen at Os- 
borne this summer ; but the statement has been authoritatively denied, 

The Pope has made Mr. Maguire M.P.a + % Commander of the Order 
of St. Gregory; the honour was earned by Mr. Maguire’s recently-pub- 
lished book on Rome. 

Mr. Dickens has read his Christmas Carol to the members of the Philoso- 
phical Institution at Edinburgh; and in requital the Directors, through 
the Lord Provost, who presided, presented Mr. Dickens with a silver Christ- 
mas wassail-bowl. 


On Tuesday died John Henry Barrow, well known as the editor of the 
‘Mirror of Parliament,’’ a series of Parliamentary reports intended to 
rival Hansard. Towards the close of his life he suffered severely from 
overty, but his latest days were cheered by a grant from the Literary 
“und, 

Mr. Quintin Dick, many years Member for Maldon, and afterwards for 
Aylesbury, died at his house in Curzon Street on the 26th March. He re- 
tired from public life in 1850. 

A distant relative to the Emperor of the French has died at Vienna— 
M. Kiopechi. The maiden name of the grandmother of the First Napoleon 
was Kiopechi. 


The Parisian press have been ‘ invited’’ mot to 
works of the Emperor, which were issued by himse 

M. Gautier de Rougemont, a superior officer on the retired list, has been 
appointed conservator of Napoleon’s tomb at St. Helena. 

The French passport nuisance has been extended to Saxony ; new regula- 
tions for the granting of passports have been issued. 

The Duke of Malakoff, who but a few short years ago was Colonel Pélis- 
sier, living on his pay, has now the following income : as Duke of Mala- 
koff, 100,000f. ; as Ambassador, 300,000f.; as Marshal of France, 40,000f, ; 
as Senator, 30,000f. ;—total, 470,000f. per annum. Besides this 18,0007. a 
year, he will receive 40007, down for the expenses of the installation of his 
embassy. 

It is stated in an Athens journal that a manuscript copy on parchment of 
the Gospels in Greek, and bearing the date 480, has recently been found in 
the garret of a house in that city. It is said to be in good preservation, and 
has been deposited in the Public Library of Athens. 


eae extracts from the 
f. 





It is stated that the Archduke Albrecht is very desirous to quit his post as 
Governor-General of Hungary; he is at present in Vienna. 

In consequence of the low value of agricultural produce, the landed 
proprictors of Hungary are unable to pay their taxes ; while other classes are 
exceedingly poor. 

The Bohemian Bishop of Leitmeritz has made a proposition to the manu- 
facturers of his diocese which certainly would not suit our millowners : he 
demands that crucifixes and sacred pictures shall be placed in the manufac- 
tories, and that sermons and religious lectures shall be given to the people 
while they are at work; also that there ‘may be less work and more time for 
prayer, and higher wages to be paid. 

The Government of Austria have tried to get rid of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Gran, Primate of Hungary—the Archbishop of Vienna not being 
able to bear with equanimity the existence of a second Primate in Austria— 
by getting the Pope to “ invite’”’ the Cardinal to end his days at Rome ; 
but the Chapter of Gran would not hear of their Archbishop even visiting 
Rome—by ecclesiastical law, he must not quit Hungary. 


People are beginning to ask where the money can come from to pay for 
the great pomp and magnificence affected by the Archduke Ferdinand at 
Milan. 

The Municipality of Paris is about to commence public works which will 
cost 160,000,000 francs ; the Government will provide 60,000,000 francs of 
the money. 

The great reduction in the Russian army has put so many officers on 
half-pay—which is small in Russia—that considerable discontent prevails 
among the military. 

The stagnation in the trade of France has become so serious that it has 
attracted the attention of the Government, and schemes for its improvement 
are under consideration. 

Experiments have been made in Paris with a new plan for drying hides 
and skins; the expense is trifling, and the mode of drying seems to be good. 


Complaints continue to be made of the ease with which defaulters in Eng- 
land escape their creditors by availing themselves of the Scotch bankruptcy 
law. A respectable firm, who had previously suffered in a similar manner, 
have just been defeated in an attempt to counteract a movement of this kind. 
The debtor was a London attorney, against whom they obtained a judgment. 
He claimed, however, to be protected by virtue of a sequestration obtained a 
few months previously in Scotland, and which he had been able to manage 
without opposition, since, while his real place of business was Bucklersbury, 
he was described in the official notices as of Stornaway, in the county of 
Ross, without any mention of his profession or occupation. The English 
Court was accordingly applied to to overrule his plea, on the ground that he 
had not been fitly and sufficiently described; but the result was unfavour- 
able. It was decided that he had obtained his final discharge ; and thus new 
confidence will be given to that numerous class of adventurers who cultivate 
a knowledge of the law to avail themselves of the endless facilities it offers 
for securing immunity to rogues, and punishing those who for the sake of 
public morality may endeavour to bring them to their deserts.— Zimes, City 
Article. 





The Emperor of Austria has granted a concession for the Galician 
Railroad from Cracow to Lemberg, which is to be completed by the year 
1863. 

A project is on foot in New York, under the direction of Mr. Loosey, the 
Austrian Consul-General, to establish a line of steamers between New York 
and the ports of the Mediterranean. The departure of the steamers would 
be so arranged as to meet the India, China, and Australian mails at Corfu, 
on their way from Trieste to Alexandria. 

The first cargo from the Niger, laden at Lairdstown, 600 miles from the 
mouth, has arrived in the schooner George at Liverpool. 

In the course of next month two steamers will leave the Thames for New 
Zealand, to carry on the newly-arranged mail-service between Sydney and 
New Zealand. 

The Burra Burra copper-mines in South Australia now give employment 
to 1013 miners, and support a population of nearly 5000 persons. 

What appears to have been an old Roman mine has been discovered at 
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Snowbrook, at the base of Plinlimmon. It is said to be a valuable deposit 
of lead and silver ; and arrangements are making to work it. 

Good iron ore has been found at Orton, near Peterborough, on the estate 
of the Marquis of Huntly. About forty tons found near the surface have 
been smelted as an experiment, and the product was satisfactory. Mining 
is to be commenced. 

There are 5782 sa pa rs of India Stock, 1032 of whom are females; 
1663 possess 10007. and upwards of Stock, and are thus qualified to vote, 

During last year 236 persons were killed and 738 wounded by accidents 
on the railways of the United Kingdom. 

In the year 1857, 1143 ships suffered damage or were lost on our coasts— 
those totally lost numbered 4387. The wreck experience of the year, on the 
whole, was rather favourable as compared with past years. _ Besides private 
and corporate life-boats, the Life-boat Institution now maintains no fewer 
than sixty-six boats on the coasts of the United Kingdom. 

The Times correspondent at San Francisco specially warns English in- 
vesters against California railway schemes, many of which are utter bub- 
bles, intended only to delude the credulous. 





** Under the influence of fine weather,” says the Registrar-General, the 
mortality of London is “* much reduced.” The number of deaths last week 
was 1268, in the preceding week 1431; showing a decrease of 163. The 
mortality is also 71 below the calculated average. Five persons died each 
upwards of 90 years old. 

M. Gopeevich, a well-known Trieste shipowner, has become deranged : as 
he isa man of prodigious strength, it is remarked that his keepers will have 
no easy task to restrain him should his madness take a violent turn. 

Mr. Deane, master of the Gertrude, just arrived in the Mersey from New 
Orleans, sought to avert English indignation, -by explaining why he put 
back to New Orleans to give up a poor slave who had secreted himself on 
board in the hope of freedom. Mr. Deaneis a native of New Brunswick, 
and no lover of slavery. Butifhe had not put back with the Negro he 
would have made himself liabie to a tine of 5000 dollars, and imprisonment 
for fifteen years, while the ship if it ever reéntered a port in a Slave State 
would have been confiscated: the last penalty influenced him most—he 
would have perilled his owners’ ship had he brought the Negro to England. 

The Peruvians seem likely to get into hot water with the United States 
and Chili. They have seized two American and two Chilian vessels, both 
loading guano from the Government deposits at Pabelion de Pica. The 
American captains were placed under arrest, but were bailed out. A Peru- 
vian war-steamer has also boarded an American ship on the high seas and 
carried her to Callao, because her papers showed that she was destined both 
for Callao and Iquique. After an examination at Callao, the ship was 
liberated and the captain was compensated. The United States have de- 
manded satisfaction for the insult to their flag. The Merrimac is on its way 
to inquire into the other cases, It is supposed that Chili will go to war with 
Peru on account of the seizure of her vessels, 


A strange story is related in the last Rio Janeiro papers. ‘In a board- 
ing-school kept by a Frenchwoman was a girl of less than twelve years of 
age, named ne heiress to a fortune of 600,000 francs. An Italian ad- 
venturer named Judice, who got his living as a hawker, resolved to marry 
the girl, and had recourse to this stratagem. He went to the Bishop of 
Rio Janeiro, a pious but credulous man, and said that, having been for 
some time living with a woman not his wife, he wished to regularize his 
position by marrying her; and, as it was important to have the marriage 
performed at once without publicity, he solicited a licence. The Bishop 
granted the licence, and, on the man’s declaration, put in it the woman’s 
name as Correa. The Italian then went to the boarding-school, and said 
that he was sent by the girl’s mother to take her home, as she wished to 
indulge her with a visit to the theatre. The school mistress imprudently 
gave up the child to him, and he took her at once to the church mentioned 
in the licence and had himself married to her. The next day he wrote to 
the girl’s mother to inform her of the marriage. The poor mother, in in- 
dlignation, immediately communicated with the police, and they at once 
took the girlfrom the man and gave her upto her mother. The Italian, 
and some persons who acted as witnesses of the marriage, have been ar- 
rested. It is considered strange that the priest, notwithstanding the li- 
cence, should have celebrated the marriage, as the girl was dressed in a 
short frock and trousers like a child. The affair has created an immense 
sensation at Rio, but what the upshot of it will be remains to be seen.” 

A gang of no fewer than twenty-eight robbers have been captured at 
Sthulweissenburg in Hungary; they were well provided with arms, horses, 
and earriages. Nine were forthwith ordered to be hanged by a drum-head 
court-martial, 

A Negro has been “lynched” at Antrim, California. He had been 
placed in prison for the murder of a man, but the impatient mob assaulted 
the officials, broke into the gaol, dragged the murderer to the nearest tree, 
and suspended him. The knot being improperly adjusted, the Negro, after 
hanging about a minute, exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord God, gentlemen, I can’t die 
dis way!”’ He was then lowered, the knot was placed under his ear, and 
he was soon strangled. 


POSTSCRIPT. ee 


Good Friday is rarely productive of news, and yesterday was no ex- 
ception to the rule. In the Metropolis the streets had all the air of a 
Sunday, and the churches were well-filled. But the Crystal Palace was 
open, and upwards of 27,000 persons assembled there to hear the per- 
formance of a selection of sacred music. Among the guests was Prince 
George of Saxony. The musical féte seems to have been successful. 





The Diplomatic changes announced last week were last night gazetted, 
with an appendix. Mr. Frederick Doveton Orme, Secretary of Legation 
at Cine, becomes Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General of 
Bolivia; the Honourable Julian Fane, Secretary at St. Petersburg, is 
to be Secretary at Vienna; Mr. William Lowther, late Secretary at 
Naples, is to be Secretary at St. Petersburg; Mr. Augustus Berkeley 
Paget, Secretary at Lisbon, is moved to Berlin; Mr. Edward Herries, 


Seeretary at Berne, succeeds Mr. Paget; Mr. Joseph Hume Burnley, 
first paid Attaché at St. Petersburg, becomes Secretary of Legation at 


Berne ; Mr. William Campbell Manley, paid Attaché at Athens, becomes 
Secretary at Copenhagen. 

The Queen has appointed Mr. Edward Stanley and Mr. James Paget 
to be Surgeons Extraordinary to her Majesty. 

Mr. Frederick Waymouth Gibbs, preceptor to the Prince of Wales, 
has been appointed a Companion of the Bath. 








The Queen has accepted a work of art presented to her Majesty by 
Lady Chantrey,—a picture from the pencil of Sir Edwin Landseer, re- 
presenting a terricr of the Pepper and Mustard breed given by Sir Walter 
Scott to Sir Francis Chantrey, and in the background, Chantrey’s studio, 
containing an unfinished bust of Scott, the “* Chantrey woodcocks,” and 
other memorials, 

Lord John Russell, immediately after the holidays, will resume the 
occupation of his residence in Chesham Place, just vacated by Lord Pan- 
mure.—Morning Lost, 


A portion of the overland mail has reached London this morning, but 
the summaries at present published do not give more information than 
the telegraphic despatches. 

The Kangaroo, which has arrived at Liverpool, brings some particulars 
under the standing heads of American intelligence; the single point of 
interest being that Mr, Crittenden has joined the Douglas party against 
the President on the Kansas question, ‘ 

Intelligence has been received from Melbourne to the 15th February. 
The House of Assembly had adopted the principle of representing mi- 
norities by 25 to 23. The original scheme proposed was to allow a voter 
to vote for the majority of the members to be returned for his district. 
The plan carried was the “ cumulative plan” in force at the Cape of 
Good Hope. According to this plan each elector has as many votes as 
there are members to be returned, which he may distribute as he pleases. 
He may heap all three on one head, or he may give two to one candidate 
and one to another ; or he may give one to each. The House has voted 
25,000/. for the relief of the sufferers by the Sepoy mutiny. 

The elections for New South Wales had been favourable to the Cowper 
Ministry, and democratic changes in the constitution were looked for. 


Signor Bosco, whose sleight of hand attracted so much attention in London 
some time back, astonished the Manchester people, after his performances on 
Thursday night, by attempting to commit suicide. He threw himself into a 
pit; but is reported to be all right; only that he is to answer for the * rash 
act’ before the police. 





STATE OF PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS AT EASTER. 
RECEIVED THE ROYAL ASSENT, 
Bank Issues Indemnity Bill, 
Mast India Loan Bill. 
Havelock Annuities Bill. 
Consolidated Fund (10,000,000/.) Bill, 
Consolidated Fund (500,000/,) Bill, 
Mutiny Bill. 
Marine Mutiny Bill. 
Militia Act Continuance Bill. 
Commons Enclosure Bill. 
BILLS IN PROGRESS, 
I. Tur Lonps. 


Ministerial Bill, and the stage arrived at. 








Transfer of Land ... .ceccocecccccscesseceses Read a second time. 
Non-Ministerial Bills. 
ae seen = } Lord Brougham ...... Read a first time, 
Turnpike Road Offences .......... Lord Portman ........ Ditto. 
gk Evidence Further Amend- } Lerd Broughem ...... Ditto. 
Transfer of Real Estate ........... Lord Brougham ...... Ditto, 
Law of Property Amendment ..... Lord St. Leonards .... Read a second time, 
Transfer of Estate Simplification .. Lord St. Leonards .... Ditto, 
Tenants for Life, Trustees, &c...., Lord Cranworth ...... Ditto, 
Bishops Trusts Substitution....... Bishop of Oxford ..... Read a third time, 
Church of England Special Services { — of Canter- } Ditto. 
Trustees Relief ........ccsseccece Lord St. Leonards ..., To Commons, 
Imprisonment for Debt Abolition. Lord Brougham ,..... Withdrawn. 
aa ourts of Bankruptcy Abo- Lord Brougham ...... Ditto. 
Religious Worship Act Amendment Earl of Shaftestairy .,. Ditto. 
Il. Tux Commons, 
Ministerial Bills. 
Markets and Fairs, Ireland. ........0.000s0ee0008 Read a first time. 
Conspiracy to Murder... ...6..00eeeseeeeeecees . Ditto, 
ES TED a ot cen aunech aves ocenndes Ditto, 
Grand Jury Presentments, Ireland .............. Ditto, 
Medical Charities, Ireland ........ccccseceseeees Ditto, 
Government of India, ( Palmerston’s)............. Ditto, 
Government of India, No, 2, (Derby's) .. Ditto, 
Loan Societies Continuance ..........6..0.000008 Ditto. 
Clerks of Petty-Sessions, Ireland .,...........+.+ Read a second time, 
Customs Duties .....cccoccccsccscccccccsccsccce Ditto. 
London Corporation .......cceeeecceeseeeecceeee To Select Committec. 
Havelock Pension ...........+.. O6daceececceoces Withdrawn, 
Public Health Act (1848) Amendment ........... Ditto. 
General Board of Health, Skipton............... Ditto. 


Cambridge University Matriculation and Degrees : | To Lords 
stamp-duty repealed , ° 
General Board of Health, Skipton, No. 
Non- Ministerial. 













London Corporation ..........+++. Sir R. Carden,........ Read a first time. 
Gaols and Houses of Correction... Mr. Bowyer .......... Ditto, 
—S Banking Cempanies : } Mc. Meodiom ......<-. Ditto. 
imited liability... .........++.+++ 
Tenants’ Compens: Mr. Macguire ........ Ditto 
Prescription, Ireland Mr. Bland...........+ Ditto 
Roads, Scotland Lord Elcho .... . Ditto 
Agricultural Statistics ........... eS PRE Ditto 
Medical Profession. ............+++ Lord Elcho........... Ditto 
Cruelty to Animals Acts Amendment Viscount Raynham ... Ditto 
Edinburgh Annuity Tax .......... Mr. Black ....... Ditto 
Marriage Law Amendment Viscount Bury . Ditto 
Poor Rates, Metropolis ........... Mr. Ayrton ,....... . Ditto 
Medical Practitioners ............ Mr. Cooper .......++ Ditto 
Heirs, Gootland ....ccsccseccsscce Mr. Dunlop .......... Ditto. 
GD edecnccoccocnseecessegnenes Lord J. Russell,...... Read a second time, 
Ecclesiastical Residences, Ireland, Mr. Napier........... Ditto, 
Churches, &c. Ireland ..........++ Mr. Napier........-.. Ditto. 
Church Rates Abolition .......... Sir J. Trelawny....... Ditto. 
Galway Freemen Disfranchisement. Mr. Clive ......++++++ Ditto. 
Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Act } yy, Dunlop .........- Rejected. 
Amendment .....65..eeeeeeeeees ) 
Select Committees. 
Commons. 
Bank Acts. 


East India: Transport of Troops. 

Accidents on Railways. 

Savings-Banks. 

Harbours of Refuge. 

Ameer Ali Moorad’s Claim: Mr. I. Butt (reported Mareh 12.) 
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Colonization, India. 

Contracts, Public Departments. 

London Corporation Regulation Bill, 

Consular Service and Appointments. 

Billeting System, ma i . , . 

[Norr.—In consequence of the change of Ministry, the “ Ministerial Bills” in 

the above lists belong to two Ministries, Thus of those which have become law, 
the Bank Issues Indemnity, the East India Loan, and the Havelock Annuities, 
belong to Lord Palmerston’s Ministry, the other six to the Derby Ministry. Most 
of the Ministerial Bills in the Commons were introduced under Lord Palmerston’s 


rule. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock EXxcnHancr, Trnvrspay AFTERNOON. 

It was not expected that the precise terms ou which the new Indian Loan 
would be taken would be ma known before Saturday; that, however, 
being a closed day on the Stock Exchange, Mr. Corthorn, the Indiahouse 
broker, announced somewhat late this afternoon that tenders had been ac- 
cepted to within 200,000/. of the actual amount of the loan, 97 being the 
minimum price; this amount was immediately subscribed for in the 
** House.” ‘This has been a dull week in stocks and shares, and husiness in 
the English Security Market isalmost at astand-still. The Indian news 
being considered favourable, prices on Monday exhibited considerable firm- 
ness at the opening. 74 


Consols were first quoted 974 973, being an advance 
of } upon the closing quotation of Saturday; several sales caused the mar- 
ket subsequently to recede } per cent, and business again became dull; since 
then the fluctuation hes been between 96] 97); the near approach of th 
settling doubtless prevents speculators from operating to any extent at pre- 
sent. The value of money on the Stock Exchange on Government Securi- 
ties still averages 1} to 2 per cent. Consols were this morning 97 974, aud 
after being sellers at 963, close buyers at that figure. Altogether business 
has been for some time characterized by great duluess and absence of any 
transactions likely to alter prices. 

As is always the case during this week of the year there has been little or 
nothing doing in Foreign Stocks. Quotations are nearly the same as at the 
close last week ; if any difference at all, a trifle flatter. Turkish Six per 
Conts form the exception ; they having declined } per cent, finally leaving cif 
101 1013. Money has been plentiful im this market, at from 8 to 4 per cent. 
The dividend on the Turkish Six per Cent Stock is advertised for the 10th 
of this month. Spanish Three per Cents dull at the price, 44 443. Spanish 
Deferrcd, 26 26); Buenos Ayres, 77 79; Mexican, 19} 20; Venezuela 
Active, 32 33; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 83 84; Peruvian 'Three 
per Cent, 56 57 ex div. Victor Emmanuel Mortgage Loan, } discount to } 
premium. 

The amount of actual business passing this week in the Railw 
Market has been altogether insignificant ; the settling of the fortnig 
count taking place on Monday occupied the chief attention at the com- 
mencement of the week. Prices have been drooping, and some lines have 
experienced a fall of from 1 to 2 per cent; the decline in Midland Stock has 
been equal to 1% per cent, closing this afternoon 94) 943. Leeds Stock has 
also falien 1 per cent, now quoted 87? 881. In the Manchester, Shetlicld, 
and Eloostaihies Shares, the fall has reached 2 per cent, 35 35}. Othe 
things are quoted at an average decline of 4 per cent. Caledonian Shares 
leave off, 451 43) ; South-Hastern, 20% 21; Great Western, 58 583; Lon- 
don and North-Western, 93% 94}; London and South-Western, 92 92}; 
London and Brighton, 105} 106$; Great Northern, 25) 253. The market 
this afternoon is steady, but with a marked absence of ers. There is very 
little feature in the Trench Share-market; prices are steady. Paris and 
Lyons, 33 333; Paris and Strasbourg, 27) 28; Northern of France, 37} 38}. 
The Indian Market has been inactive, but prices steady, showing little 
variation. East Indian, 109 110; Great Indian Leninsula, 21) 21}. 
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Tenders for the Indian Loan to the extent of 4,800,0007. were aceepted by 
the East India Company on ‘Thursday, leaving 200,000/. to be provided ; 
the members of the Stock Exchange made up a list and tendered for this 
200,000/., at 97, but the Company is said to have declined it. The minimum 
price fixed for the first biddings was 97; it is believed that nearly the whole 
4,800,000/. hus been taken between 97 and $9}, while there were some 
offers as high as 102. The first instalment of 20 per cent is payable on 











The proprietors of the Ottoman Bank met on Tuesday. It was explained 
why, though there is a balance of 21,164/. of profits, no dividend will be de- 
clared: from the inexperience of some of the employés in the East, and 
from the recent financial disturbances, considerable bad debts have been 
made, while the exchanges fluctuate in Turkey so greatly that a good re- 
serve must be-kept—at one time a sovercign has been worth 163 piastres, 
and at another only 117. The Directors have determined to be on the safe 
side, and have therefore carried 20,000/. to the reserve-fund to meet those 
losses and fluctuations. 

At a meeting of the British American Land Company, on Monday, it was 
stated that the sales of land in 1857 were more than 3000 acres in excess of 
the previous year; but as the late financial crisis interfered with the col- 
lection of money, no dividend was proposed for the past year. It was men- 
tioned that ninety emigrants from Norway have settled on the Company's 
estate at Bury. 

The London Armoury Company have declared a dividend of 5 per cent: 
the Company was stated to be in a prosperous state. 


The accounts from the manufacturing districts still tell generally of dull- 
ness, though in some places there is a slight increase of activity. 

The corn-market still declines : the prices of Monday were again 1s. to 2s. 
lower than last week. 

It is expected that the creditors of Mr. TI. P. Maples, the commission- 
merchant, will eventually be paid in full. 

Mr. A. R. Lafone, of Liverpool, is to continue his business, without 
creditors’ inspectors ; and he proposes to pay all claims in full, and interest, 
in the course of eighteen months : there seems little doubt that he will have 
a good surplus. 

Mr. Mowatt, the Secretary of the Great Northern Railway, who had 
enjoyed the unbounded confidence of the Directors, has been suddenly dis- 
missed from his post. 

_ The Direetors of the Crystal Palace Company have appointed Mr. Robert 
K. Bowley to be General Manager: Mr. Bowley has been a prominent 
officer of the Sacred Harmonic Society for twenty-five years, and has proved 
a successful administrator of various great public exhibitions. 

The Committee of the Stock Exchange have notified to the press that 
those persons who advertise for business us brokers are not members of the 
Stock Exchange—no member is permitted to advertise. 

The Scinde Railway Company on Soe paid to the East India Com- 
pany 350,000/. on account of capital for the Punjaub Railway from Mooltan 
to Lahore and Umritsir. 

As with us, the accumulation of capital unemployed is going on at New 
York, and the rates of discount continue to decline. 





—_ 
The war between the railways competing for the London and Manchester 
traffic continues; the London and North-Western Railway declining to ac- 
cede to the terms proposed by the arbiters. 
The rotunda of the Bank of England was thronged on Monday by the ere- 
ditors of the British Bank, two dividends having been paid, one under Chan- 
cery and the other under Bankruptcy—4s. 6d. together. 


Chratres auld Busi. 

By the theatrical announcements presented to the public gaze we are 
reminded of old times; the ancient respect for Easter, lately on +) 
cline, having suddenly revived, if we may take as an index the list of 
novelties to be produced on Monday next. 

At the Haymarket and the Adelphi there will be Easter pieces in the 
technical sense of the word. The title P/uto and Proserpine shows that 
classicality prevails at the former; the Celiph of Bagdad proves the 
Oricntal intentions of the latter. At the Princess’s two new farces will 
be brought out, and Faust and Marguerite, with Mr. C. Kean as Me- 
phistopheles, will be revived after a repose of two years, The little 
Strand Theatre, long considered beyond the pale of the noticeable drama, 
will be opened under the direction of Miss Swanborough ; and the facts 
that the initiatory comedy is from the pen of Mr. Stirling Coyne, and 
that an address has been * kindly written” by Mr. Albert Smith, sccm 
to indicate that something like elevation from obscurity is intended, 
Moreover, there is to be a new burlesque on the opera of Fra Jierolo. 
An equestrian spectacle illustrative of the war in China will be offered 
by Mr. W. Cooke of Astley’s, for the amusement of his holiday patrons. 
The National Standard wears a “ legitimate aspect” } 
stars,” comprising Miss Glyn, Mr. Phelps, and Mr. H. Marston, will 
according to announcement confer tragic dignity on the Easter weck in 
Shoreditch. Sole in the absence of novelty is the elegant Olympic, and 
to the continued attraction of Mr. F. Robson is this peculiarity to be 
attributed. Drury Lane remains closed, in compliance with the late 
usages of the establishment, but may be reopened if any daring specu- 








“ 


| lator will aecept the invitation of Mr, E. T, Smith the lessee and becom« 


| on Tuesday or Thursday next weck, Mr. Lumley has put forth, as ust 


itly ac- | 





his tenant. 






Ifer Majesty’s Theatre is to open immediately after Easter—probabl 





Little novelty is pro- 


programme of his arrangements for the season. 
The only great star, 


mised either in the way of performers or pieces. 


hitherto unknown to us, is Mademoiselle Titiens, principal soprano of 


the Imperial Opera at Vienna, a lady who is said to be a tragedian’ and a 
singer of the very highest order. Two other débits are announced ; 
that of Mademoiselle Lucioni and of Signor Mattioli—names as yet 
wholly unknown here. These are in addition to last year’s company, all 
of whom are retained, including the conductor, Signor Bonetti. The 
theatre is to open with the Huguenots ; Giuglini being the Raoul and 
Titiens the Valentina. The only other operas specitied are Verdi's Luisa 
Miller, which is to follow the Huguencis, and Balfe’s Zingara, to be re- 
wvoduecd in consequence of Giuglini’s great success in the part of Thed- 
leus. Little is said about the ballet, which has sunk from its once high 
and palmy state at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and fallen into decay there, as 
everywhere clse. 

Mr. Gye has announced that the new Covent Garden Theatre will 
positively open on the 15th of May ; and we have reason to believe that 
he makes this announcement advisedly, and will be in a condition to keep 


his word. Nothing is as yet known of his arrangements for the season, 
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Panistan THEATRIca.s, 

A new opera, composed by M. Gewaert, to words by MM. Cormon 
and Carré, has been produced with great suecess at the Opéra-Comique. 
It is entitled Quentin Durward, and the list of personages includes many 
of the principal characters in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, from which, of 
course, the subject is taken. 

The fortunes of the new play, written by the elder M. Dumas, at 
Marseilles, with the view of destroying the system of centralization, that 
makes Paris sole arbiter of the French drama, have been watched with 
great interest by the Parisian littérateurs, and papers from the South 
have been read with an avidity quite unprecedented, so far as matters of 
art are concerned. According to the most recent advices, Les Gardes 
Forestiers, as it is called, was produced, at the Gymnase (Marscilles) on 
the 23d of March, and was honoured with all the formalities of a com- 
plete triumph. The author, called on the stage, received a wreath of 
flowers, and another of silver leaves, presented by the ‘“* Administration 
des Théatres,” and on returning to his hotel, was serenaded by the mu- 
sicians of the Grand Théitre. This sounds imposing, but shrewd doubts 
are expressed whether the drama—apart from the wonderful rapidity 
with which it was written—is very remarkable after all, In spite of the 
efforts of M. Dumas, there is reason to believe that Paris will still remain 
the focus of theatrical France. 

The theatres having been closed during Passion Week according to 
custom, the entertainments have been chicfly of a musical kind. The 
only performances having any reference to the sacred character of the 
season have been those of The Messiah, by Mr. Tullah at St. Martin’s 
Hall on Monday, and by the Sacred Harmonic Socicty at Exeter Hall on 
Wednesday ; both of them attended by immense audiences, who seemed 
to listen with greater gravity, and a more studied suppression of applause, 
than on ordinary occasions, About the performances themselves there 
was nothing remarkable, except the appearance at Excter Hall of Ma- 
dame Castellan, who has returned after several years’ absence, but not 
to the Opera stage as heretofore. She sang the soprano airs in The Mes- 
siah with considerable brilliancy and fecling, but without that knowledge 
of the Handelian traditional style which is necessary to satisfy the taste 
of the English public. 

The so-called “ Pyne and Iarrison English Opera Company” have 
been nightly during the week giving a series of good concerts at Bray 
Lane, in which the classical and the popular clements have been we 
combined, Orchestral symphonies: and overtures have been performed 
by an admirable band conducted by Mr. Mellon; Miss Arabella God- 
dard has played some of her greatest concertos ; and the severity of such 
music has been relieved by vocal pieces from the most fayourite operas 
of the day. 





; and a company of 
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Mr. Hullah brought his series of Orchestral Concerts to a close for 
this season on Tuesday evening. The programme was selected entirely 
from the works of Beethoven, and included one of the latest and most 
remarkable of his productions, the gigantic ninth, or choral symphony ; 
a work, which, for many years after its great author 8 death, was look« d 
upon as unintelligible and impracticable, and is only now beginning to 
be understood. Mr. Hullah bestowed great pains on its preparation, and 
gave one of the most effective performances of it we have ever heard. 
A host of dilettanti were congregated to hear it, and were unanimous 
and warm in their expressions of delight. Mr. Mullah has all along carried 
on these concerts with great ability and spirit, and, we trust, has received 
encouragement enough to induce him to continue them. 





THE REVENUE. 


I, The following is an Abstract of the gross Produce of the Revenue of the 


United Kingdom, in the undermentioned periods, ended March 31, 
1858, compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 


|————_- 


QUARTERS DNDED 





i 





£ | 
6,119,349 | 
4,507,000 | 


| 
| . 
30th June | 30th Sept. ist Dee. | dist March 
807. 1557. 857 1858 


5,888,352 
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£ 
5,590,018 
4,769,000 
1,761,000 
1,361,000 


251,000 
1 org 








Stamps ..- 
083 



































Taxcs o esececesese se 
Property Tax...... ossesce bane | 2,455,540 | 808,457 390,601 
Post-OMFCe . ... sccccccccscoves ° sage 675,000 | 810,00 705,000 
Crown Lands ...... bc ati Rewidce ah 000 | 60,654 $2,000 70,000 
PRSSMAMOGES 4 occ cee. cocscccescecscces | 256,382 | 269,438 725,707 345 
Deteks cccccveescccccccvccssccces | 17,281,762 | 18,682,269 | 15,907,162 | 16,010,319 
QUARTERS ENDED 
——— 
| 30th June [30th Sept. 3ist Dee. | Sst March 
1856. 1856. 1856 1857. 
£ £ € £ 
Customs .......0seeeeee 5,864,724 5,081 344 6,232,175 5,213,600 
Excise... 5,005,000 y 4,816,000 
Stamps .. 1,838,000 A 
Taxes ... 1,356,000 | 2 
Property Tz . 1,423,464 6,942 483 
NS nn en catiieye 748.000 777,000 
Crown Lands. ‘ 86 000 
Miscellaneous, ...66.eeeececeeeeeeres ! 195,842 
Totals ....ccccccresesrsscceeceses 17,548,003 | 19,571,129 16,695,481 
Year ended Year ended 
rch Sist Mare! 
BT PPPTITTTITITI TET LLIET LIL 
Excise ... Sosgneceves sesee-eone ° 
SUAMPS. occ ececcrecccerecene 
Taxes. 





Property Tax .......- 
Post-olfice ....... 

Crown Lands .. 
Miscellaneous . 





Totals.cccccscscccscsccccscesesccccssssesssvesssesesees | a 





II. Increase and Decrease in the Quarter a 














QUARTER ENDED YEAR ENDED 
March Si, 1857. March 31, 155 
Increase. Decrease. Increase 
4 
Customs ..,..-++.++- -_ 
I atm, eopeseacseccesessceseesests —_— 
Stamps ........+.- -_ 
TOBE cccce sovcces coscccece oseee 
Property Tax .......... anon ° 3,551 ,8*2 
BORS-GEEEO . cccccccccsccds cocccccces — 72,000 
Crown Lands ........... oseedeos 3,000 —_ 
Miscellaneous... .........sescereceecss _ 60,209 
Totals ..scccccsceccccccecessoves 1,195, 61 3,704,091 





Wet Decrease. .o...cccccccere £2,508,530 


III. An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the Quar- 
ter ended March 31, 1858; the Application of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Sarplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consulidated Fund, for the Quarter £ 
ended December 31, 1857, viz.— 
SS HNOER, cccccccccevccouceeesseensseosace Gsececcccccece ° os 


Treland 





Income received in the Quarter ended March 31, 1858, as shown in Account 1... 16,010,319 
Money received by sale of Exchequer Bills Supply) issued to replace (in part 

the Amount of Bills paid off in moncy out of the Ways and Means of the year 

1857-"s. 
Amount received in the Quarter ended March 81, 1858, in rey 

Vances for Public Works, &0.....-.0.ceccecesccecteeceeetetes : oe 
Saving on the charge for Diplomatic Salaries fur the year 1857..............0005 os ) 








Balance, being the Deficiency on March 31, 1858, upon the charze of the Consoli 
dated Fund in Great Britain, tomeet the Dividends and other Charges pay 
able in the Quarter to June 30, 1458, and for which Exchequer Bills (Defi 


eee Caen Or Sane Gh NE, .c.. oceans ct00s66eceneenensenectseéeecus 1,291,420 


— 18,714,371 
Net amount applicd out of the income for the Quarter ended March 31, 
1858, to redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) for the Quarter 
ended Dec. 31, 1857, viz.— 
ID in) is tnasnacneeeetl bine ehgneomnnidenbbenveinesent £1,211 ,623 
Abate—Redecmed by Sinking Fund ......... o00cne0ne0n0ns.enes 106 121,000 
_ 1,000,623 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services, in the Quarter ended 
SAI ns innaah-ah cliente nrimnihd<«timabhbudstekenstiyesdp<ome cen sen 
Charge on the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended March 31, 
1858, viz.— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .........+ssesseeececeesecseeeeces 
i icemssnectebsakieitensiees eres ee 
Interest of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency 
EAR abe Ia see RRR 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .. 
Advances for Public Works,&c. ...... 
Sinking Pund 





9,196,919 





7,940,056 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the 
Quarter ended March 31, 1 viz.— 
Great Britain “ 
Ireland . 








486 


£18,714,371 


Year ended March 31, 
1858, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD DERBY’S INDIA BILL, 





WE cannot estimate very highly tor No of any person, who 


does not see that the question of legislation for India involves con- 
siderations of far greater gravity, as far as regards the fitness of 
Parliament at this juncture for the task, than belonged to it at 
the commencement of the session, At that moment the Govern- 
ment of Lord Palmerston appeared an unassailable erect colossus 
| of brass : the cloven feet of clay had been but partially disclosed. 
| Without metaphor, we appeared to have a strong and vigorous 
Administration ; whose head was a man of strength, of will and 
| purpose, and whose majority and Parliamentary position, if not 
its ability, entitled it to take up a subject so rf important as 
| India legislation, free from the suspicion of being Likely to treat it 
| upon the merely corrupt motive of strengthening its own hands 
| or oflicial power generally. But the millionaire is sometimes more 
| grasping than the man of moderate means. ‘“ Crescit indulgens 
| sibi dirus hydrops.” Lord Palmerston’s head was turned by his 
| majority, and he could not resist the temptation of adding to his 
stores of authority and influence by the provisions of the new 
Indian legislation. 

If the wealth of the millionaire Minister Palmerston did not 
secure us from an undue admixture of corrupt or apparently cor- 
rupt motive in the business of revolutionizing the Anglo-Indian 
constitution, we had no right to expect that Lord Derby, playing, 
as he does, the part of Parliamentary pauper, would abstain from 
turning his India Bill into a legislative begging-letter. The 
principle which would animate his Government in the presence of 
an adverse majority and a doubtful nation was declared empha- 
| tically, from the first, in the attitude taken up in reference to this 
| very question of India, To contest with energy the wisdom of 
| legislating for India in Opposition, and proceed immediately upon 
| taking oflice to the ve ry task opposed, was certainly not so much 
| the deference of a wise statesman to the exigency of the hour, as 
| the yielding of a servile Minister to an adverse House of Com- 
|}mons, Allowing the greatest latitude to the application of that 
| vague doctrine that the Queen’s Government must be carried on 
| we do not well see how a statesman can surmount the practical 

moral contradiction of attempting to legislate upon a question the 
vers hour after he has exhausted himst If in the effort of proving 
the moment inauspicious for the purpose. The result as regards 
| this particular India question may be described without ex- 
aggeration as calamitous and ridiculous. Lord Palmerston does 
not consider his bill as completely superseded by events. Lord 
| Derby’s is before the country. Neither gives satisfaction upon 
| the point which is the vital part of the subject, the composition 
|} and functions of the new India Council, The result is, that in- 
stead of the matured well-weighed measure of a legislator, strong 
in his position, profound in his views, truly capable, such a mea- 
| sure, for example, as we might have hoped for from the Govern- 
| ment of Sir R. Peel in the year 1815, we have a competition of 
| * bad or doubtful” bills, expecting their supplement of efficiency 
| and vital force from public opinion, which is too little informed 
| for the subject, supposing it were ever capable, which is an ab- 
| surd supposition, of determining the provisions of a constitution, 
| But the very eflort to do so is somewhat painful to witness, A 
| respected contemporary calls upon the ‘ tiers parti” to come in 
as a deus ex machina and produce its bill. We are surprised and 
more than surprised to find public writers of merit supposing that 
questions of such delicacy and difficulty can be advanced by a 
competition of proposals from the various sections of Parliament, 
Is the Manchester school to produce its bill, and the Roman Ca- 
tholie party to produce its bill too? Practical men must see, that 
by this method of procedure the Indian question would be lost 
sight of in contending vanities. Somebody has actually advised 
| a Select Committee of the House for the task of framing a bill; 


| perhaps one of the most scrious instinctive expressions, yet uttered, 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 











| of that profound distrust of the energy, iusight, and capacity of 


the Cabinet-Ministerial element of the constitution, for which 


| there is too much reason as times go, and which may breed mis- 


chief hereafter. 

It is abundantly clear, by this time, that the bill of Lord Derby 
has attracted no more of popular sympathy and approval than 
that of his predecessor. Obviously nothing could justify his 


| Cabinet in taking up the question, unless its leading members felt 


themselves equal to the task of solving the great problem. For 


| we cannot too frequently repeat our conviction, that it is a publie 


misfortune for great questions, such as these, to be trifled with. 


| Neither India, nor the Legislature of England, is the proper ‘ cor- 


pus vile” of a mere experiment in lawgiving. It is doubtless a 


| very fine thing to have the opportunity of propounding a scheme 


for the abolition of the great East India Company, and constructing 
a new body to perform the important work of ruling India, But 


; such a task should be approached in a spirit of reverence, and not 


of levity, and it should contain no element which forces to the lip 
of the critic the damning word “clap-trap.” Of all forms of 
pufling perhaps the vilest is that of a Gestunaunt endeavouring 
to prove its equality with the liberalism of the age through a sa- 
lient provision or two of a measure, which the slightest serious 
inspection shows to have for its true object only the increase of 
Ministerial patronage and power. It is the misfortune both of 
Lord Ellenborough and Mr. Disraeli, that with all their brilliant 
faculties, they are both deficient in the preéminently English 
faculty of understanding Englishmen. Otherwise they never 
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would have fallen into the mistake of supposing, that their 
countrymen could be fascinated by such a palpable piece of legis- 
lative ‘“‘soft-sawder” as the Indian suffrage given to the five 
great towns by the bill. This suggestion has produced upon the 
public mind precisely the same impression as that which causes a 
man in a crowd, when in proximity to a gentleman too highly 
‘dressed and perfumed for the occasion, to button up his pockets 
somewhat precipitately. The impression is justified. We may 
be pardoned for selecting the greatest novelty in the ag am 
measure as the first subject of our remarks. For certainly in the 
annals of legislation there has never been anything like the 
suggestion, seriously made by such a body as the English Cabinet, 
to assign to the constituencies at large of certain English towns 
the right of selecting a portion of the Council of India. The only 
palliation of the proposal is one which the Ministry will have some 
difliculty in urging, that the proposed Council is not of sufficient 
importance for the matter to signify much. But the proposed 
constituency is not one whit more absurd than the quali- 
fication of candidates. Perhaps even the ex-Administrative 
Reformers would have shrunk from committing themselves to 
such an absurdity as is implied in the proposition, that the ex- 
portation of goods to a distant country involves a capacity, 
or a right, to take a share in its supreme government. For, 
be it observed, it is not as representatives of the proposed 
constituencies that the elect of London, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Belfast, would sit; but as councillors for India. 
In Laputa the proposal and its execution might have been in keep- 
ing. In England it is almost an offence against the dignity and 
the principles of representative government, thus to seck to 
make it caricature itself. Besides, what sort of legislator must he 
be who suggests, as a sufficiently defined qualification, the ‘‘ being 
-engaged in the commerce between India and England,” or in the 
“manufacture of goods for exportation to India.” It is hard 
enough for the vexed spirit to have to bear with the slip-slop of 
Parliamentary talk, But to see it introduced into a bill, and laid 
upon the table of the House in cold blood, and supposed to amount 
to scientific legislative definitions and categories, is a subject of 
real mortification, ‘Engaged in commerce”! ‘ Engaged in the 
‘manufacture of goods for export to India”! the very phrases 
ought to have caused the framers and proposers of the bill to 
pause. We will not delay our readers by a full exposure of the 
absurdity of these phrases: which would — the sleeping 
partner, or the foreman, of a bitter-beer firm for the unspeakably 
important function of acting as Councillor for India. 

The truth, however, of this bill, and the real purposes and mo- 
tives of its framers, cannot for a moment clude the feeblest per- 
son. Under the provision of the measure, nothing more definite 
in the way of powers or privileges is given to the Council, than 
“ the conduct of business transacted in the United Kingdom in re- 
lation to the government of India”; while it very explicitly as- 
signs to the Secretary of State, all the ‘‘ powers now exercised by 
the Company or the Board of Control.” The Secretary is to 
wield the ‘ powers”: the Council is to “ transact business.” 
This is a sly bit of humour, that forms a fit companion piece to 


the puff collateral of the suffrage for the great towns. The duties | 


of the Council are purely consultative ; and all the world knows, 
that consultative councils are perfectly inoperative bodies, unless 
their consultative action is obligatory upon them, in a written 
form, intended to be submitted from time to time, together with 
the decision taken on them, to an independent revising authority. 
The bill makes no such provision. The Council is not as a matter 
of course to be consulted. It is to transact business for India cer- 
tainly. But the Secretary may send despatches, which is a mild 
form of saying “ take legislative decisions,” proprio motu, subject 
only to the duty of hanging them up (except in cases of urgency 
when he may despatch summarily) in the Council-room, for seven 
days previous to their departure. The check upon the despatches 
is a power given to six members of the Council to call a meeting. 
But this does not much signify. . For it is carefully provided, 
that, when the Secretary differs from the Council, the Secretary’s 
decision shall be final ; which is certainly not an encouragement to 
Councillors to call a meeting, in a case where they differ beforehand. 
Should six Councillors, however, be guilty of the extremely un- 
gentlemanlike conduct of putting their twelve colleagues to the 
trouble of attending a meeting, which can be of no possible use, 
the Secretary’s inevitable adherence to his opinion may, in the 
last, be visited with the terrible calamity, that a dissenting mem- 
ber of Council may require his opinion and reasons for dissent to 
be entered on the minutes: that is to say, he may, as Lord Ellen- 
borough told the man, “ protest and go about his business.” 
When we add that the Council is to meet only on the summons 
of the Secretary of State, or on the requisition generally of six of 
its members; that all the patronage of the Court of Directors is 
expressly conferred upon the Crown, subject only to a right of 
recommendation of individuals by resolution in meetings of the 
Council, we shall have abundantly shown that Lord Derby’s 
India Bill isa mere mockery of legislation. Indeed it eludes, 
under a semblance of dealing with them in a spirited manner, 
every difficulty of the case. It is a thinly-disguised attempt to 
establish a supreme autocratic Secretary for India. It places all 
real power in the hands of the Minister, as distinguished from the 














Council. With a principle so radically false, attempted to be | 


covered by the affectation of a spurious and most ridiculously ill- 
placed, because insincere Liberalism, it is not necessary that we 
should go further into the analysis of its details. And it is in no 
spirit of mere opposition, but in sober seriousness, and indeed 


| 
| 


sadness, that we say, we do not know what other course Parlia- 
ment can adopt with regard to the measure, than to reject every 
part of it, except the preamble; unless, indeed, the signal failure 
of two successive Ministries to produce a satisfactory bill, should 
induce a doubt whether it is indeed expedient at this moment 
that the Queen’s Government should supersede the Kast India 
Company. 

We do not, and cannot allow, that it is the province of journal- 
ists to suggest great schemes of government in detail. We shall 
ever continue to insist upon the necessity of such a thing as 
statesmanship. The exponents of public opinion can do it no 
greater service than confining it to its own appropriate province, 
The general consciousness of a nation will find its own rightful 
expression not in the details, but in the principles of legislation. 
It has grown to be a fixed faith with the English people, that 
India is not to be governed despotically by a Secretary of State : 
but by a wisely-constituted Legislative Council. And we ear- 
nestly trust that no difficulties in the way of finding a proper con- 
stituency for such a body, will cause the English Parliament and 
mublic to put up with the mere fiction of an India legislature. 

When we are told by a bill introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, that a Council is to ‘transact business for India,” we re- 
quire to see that it is real business that is to be transacted, and 
real powers that are to be wielded. It is for this purpose that 
inquiry into the actual working duties of the East India Com- 
pany seems to us necessary ; for this, that it seems to us of the 
first importance to know what such men as the Lawrences, the 
Elphinstones, the Outrams, and the Herbert Edwardses think 
should be done in India, and what in England. We understand 
the general sentiment of the public mind, involved in the demand 
for the cesser of the East India Company’s power, to be, that it is 
the duty of England to bring herself into closer contact for know- 
ledge, for power, for influence with her magnificent dependency. 
The purpose is a noble one. And if the establishment of the 
Crown’s name, and the direct government of Crown and Parlia- 
ment, be necessary to its fulfilment, the existence of the Com- 
pany is as nothing in the balance. But the questions attending 
the reconstruction of the India Government are so delicate and 
varied, the hands of English statesmen at this conjuncture are so 
weakened by the sectional divisions of Parliament, the excite- 
ment of great calamities so recent, that we would fain see some 


| pause in the execution of a design, which must influence so deeply 


for all future generations the lives, and fortunes, and liberties of 
two hundred millions of men. And, certainly, we shall continue 
to hold this view, so long as proposed legislation presents to us 
the vague phrase of the amevetineh precisely in those parts of 
the subject where serious definitions are most vitally necessary. 





THE NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. Bricurt is amongst those men who possess both the will and 
the courage to grapple with great abuses. He has a certain 
heartiness of nature which procures him the sympathy even of 
those with whom he differs ; he is a downright Englishman, whose 
very opponent respects him, and likes him; and all are gratified 
to see him recovering his health and resuming his position in the 
House of Commons. We trust he may yet render most important 
services, especially if he can fasten upon questions that lie at the 
bottom of the inertia that now cramps both Government and 
country. He came very near one of those questions when the 
working men of Birmingham asked him to demand from the 
Crown a large scheme of free emigration as a means of escaping 
from the distress which is harassing the working classes of this 
country. He told them a great deal of truth when he said that 
much of the suffering which is now endured by the working men 
of England must be ascribed to “‘ the unfavourable conditions of 
the markets of the United States and of Europe”; but much also 
he ascribed to ‘‘ the gigantic and continually increasing expendi- 
ture and taxation of this country.” ‘ We are now spending,” he 
says, ‘* twenty millions a year more than we were spending only a 
few years back, and our military expenses have doubled since the 
year 1835, when the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
were in power. We shall have to raise in taxes this year fifty 
millions sterling more than will require to be raised by an equal 
population living not in England but in the United States of 
America.” And he holds out to the people of this country a choice 
—‘ Every man who is not prepared to compel a better and a more 
economical government at home should emigrate.” The state- 
ments in the letter are large, but no one can directly contradict 
them: the population 7s distressed, taxation ts increasing, the ex- 
penditure ¢s immense, Yet we doubt whether a simple curtail- 
ment, or a return to the model year of Mr. Cobden, 1835, would 
either remedy the sufferings of the working classes or improve the 
condition of the country generally. Let us suppose that the ex- 
penditure could be curtailed by twenty millions, upon whom would 
that relief fall? Mainly upon those elasses which consume the 
largest amount of taxable articles,—the upper classes and the 
middle classes; not upon those of the working men and their 
families, rustic or civic, who live mainly upon bread and vege- 
tables, and bacon if they can get it, or upon bread and meat. 

At the very time when there is this demand for a large reduc- 
tion of expenditure there is a continual demand for a large in- 
crease ; and it is as difficult to contradict the one claim on its 
merits as the other. The Duke of Cambridge has on several oc- 
easions been taking great pains to show that the soldier is not 
neglected ; that if people think his condition indifferent, it is be- 
cause the standard of improvement generally has been largely en- 
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hanced in our day; and if no more is done, says the Duke, it is 
only because the public is not yet brought over to an opinion fa- 
yourable to an increase of expenditure. Lord Panmure has la- 
poured to explain in what ways money has already been usefully 
distributed amongst the soldiery. So that our military authori- 
ties are showing us that they have been increasing the outlay and 
are only waiting for more money for a still greater increase ; and 
all this they do to satisfy public opinion. 

At first sight the two opinions appear to be antagonistic to each 
other, but are they so? The whole question is, not simply how 
much we spend or how much save, but whether we get the pro- 
per return for the money laid out, Let us apply this principle to 
the Army, though indeed we might have drawn an illustration of 
it from any other department of the public service. If soldiers 
die for want of good barrack accommodations, as there is reason 
to believe they do,—if the efficiency of the Army is in any way 
impaired by that want, it is a peremptory necessity that the needed 
accommodation should be furnished. It would be the truest eco- 
nomy to do so ; and if the military reformers are correct in their 
representations, as we believe they are, the Horse Guards is to 
blame for deferring the demand for the requisite supplies of 
money. It is a wasteful kind of sparing. But because the ad- 
ditional outlay has been expended on improvements, it does not 
tollow that therefore the whole outlay is properly managed for 
the public interest. The very latest incidents give us reason to 
doubt this. The designs for building barracks were thrown open 
to public competition, some expense was incurred in obtaining the 
designs and large expense to the individuals; but when it is all 
done we learn that the task of fulfilling the contracts is reserved 
to the ordinary official architects. Here two useful checks upon 
corrupt expenditure, competition and publicity, are recognized 
only to be set aside ; and what faith can we have that a manage- 
ment thus conducted is honest, economical, sparing of waste, 
and productive of the most complete returns? We have indeed 
no information on those points from any one of the public de- 
partments. The sixty millions or more which are extracted from 
the public are laid out ; but how laid out, with what results, we 
know only in the vaguest manner. It is only within the last few 
years that the public has known how the difference between the 
gross income and the net income was appropriated; that has now 
been brought to account. We have had inquiries into particular 
abuses ; but the question which we are now considering 1s not one 
of detail. We have for long years been without any information 
as to the position in which the State stands towards its trades- 
people. We want to know what is the amount which the nation 
requires for its public outlay after all needless supertluities, gew- 
gaws, and misappropriations are cut off. We want to know whe- 
ther the goods furnished to the public and the services performed 
for it are those which are most needed. We want to know how 
the nation stands with its baker, butcher, carpenter, ironmonger, 
and other tradespeople; how the requirements of the household 
are ordered; how the works are inspected; who examines the 
goods sent in; how the bills are checked; and how, when one 
kind of goods or service is no longer needed but fresh require- 
ments are discerned, the old routine is discontinued and the new 
necessity satisfied. We do not even know who is national stew- 
ard. Indeed, we believe that there is no such person. There is 
certainly a ‘‘ Chancellor of the Exchequer,” whose business it is 
annually to bring in a “ budget”; but what is that budget? It 
is only the totals of things which the departments say they need, 
with some modicum of information on a few items, just sufficient 
to enable economical Members in the House of Commons to go 
through the farce of a constitutional debate “in Committee of the 
whole.” If the Chancellor of the Exchequer makes a clear state- 
ment on the Estimates, and in the main the House of Commons 
thinks that the services embraced in the Estimates are needed, 
that half of the Budget is passed, and the Ways and Means are 
considered only with reference to the easiest mode of raising the 
total sum asked. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is merely the 
accountant employed to report on the balance-sheet of the coun- 
try, with a very slight insight indeed into the books and ac- 
counts, but possessing the power by agency to raise the wind 
when it is wanted. There is no inspection of our stock such as 
even shareholders demand in the worst-conducted railway com- 


ny. 
Now in default of an official steward, it is the House of Com- | 


mons which should perform the duty. That is the very function 
of the Lower House which is most distinctly recognized by the 
constitution, and is most practically eflicient in placing a screw 
upon lax or corrupt administration. We assume that Mr. John 
Bright is in earnest when he points to the vast and unaccounted 
expenditure as the source of much oppression ; we believe that he 
has the will for enforcing an investigation ; if he were to declare 
such a purpose, he would acquire the power; the public out of 
doors would support him; a new life would be inspired into the 
action of the House of Commons, a new ambition fired amongst 
the most direct and truly liberal representatives of the people. 
The proper course is indicated alike by the facts of the case, and 
by precedent. Mr. Bright should move for a Select Committee of 
the House to examine the expenditure of the country, in order to 
ascertain whether it is in excess of the necessity or otherwise, 
whether the money is honestly appropriated, and whether we ob- 
tain those returns which the Public interests demand. 

We admit the largeness of this inquiry. We admit that a Se- 
lect Committee badly composed, badly instructed, and left to drift 
into the ocean of evidence which the departments could throw up, 





would result in a valueless blue-book ; but is red-tapery so pre- 
dominant that the real function of the House of Commons is 
never to revive? We do not believe it, though we acknowledge 
that special means would be needed to give this Select Committee 
its full strength, and to set it on the right path. The first in- 
struction given to it should be, to take into consideration the field 
of the inquiry, the objects to be aimed at, and the best course for 
arriving at success; the Committee in the first instance to report 
upon the proposed course, and to await the approval of the House. 

It is quite unnecessary to point out the vans of such a Com- 
mittee, either in redressing the gigantic errors that unquestion- 
ably divert millions from the pockets of the British people to 
sheer waste, or the political power which would thus be re- 
covered for the Commons to control those departmental abuses 
of indifference and misappropriation which are worse than corrup- 
tion in our day, because they are better tolerated by the smooth 
and polite statesmanship of the time. 


THE IRISH VICEROYALTY, 
Many of those who opposed Mr. Roebuck’s recent motion respect- 
ing the Viceroyalty of Ireland seemed to think that the ,office 
ought to be abolished, but that the measure should come from 
Government, and after mature preparation. 

It may be well to notice the arguments, such as they are, of 
those who are for retaining the oflice. 

In the first place, they allege its great antiquity. Now it must 
be acknowledged, that the burden of proof lies upon any one who 
advocates a change of what has been long established. But in 
the present case, the fact of the alleged antiquity cannot be sup- 
ported, The office, such as it now exists, has not existed much 
longer than half a century, namely, since the Union, Formerly 
there was a Viceroy appointed, as was right and proper, over Ire- 
land when it was a distinct kingdom. For a Viceroy over a 
kingdom or over a province is a very different thing from a 
Viceroy over a part of one and the same kingdom. Several, 
indeed, of the advocates for retaining the office have acknow- 
ledged their desire for a repeal of the Union, But Ireland as 
the law now stands is a part of the United Kingdom, and it is 
not, or at least ought not to be regarded as a province, 

Secondly—But the expenditure of a Viceregal court causes 
money to circulate. No doubt it does; but if this circulation be 
a real benefit, (i.e. if the nation at la¥ge obtains a benefit more 
than equivalent to the forty or fifty thousand pounds thus ex- 
pended,)—if, in short, the money be well laid out, why should 
we not extend the advantage by establishing a Viceroy at Cork, 
another at Limerick, another at Belfast, &e., a Viceroy in Seot- 
land, and another in Wales, to make money circulate in those 
respective localities ? Many, no doubt, would be glad to accept 
the office, and the tradesmen of those localities wall certainly be 
strenuous in advocating it. 

In the third place, it is urged that no petitions from Ireland 
have been presented for the abolition of the office. This is true. 
And yet it will be found that among sensible and well-informed 
people acquainted with Ireland and not zealous political partisans, 
there are hardly two opinions on the subject. These persons, per- 
haps, do not constitute a majority, For, besides those who have a 
direct pecuniary interest in the retention of the office, and those 
dependent on dem for their seats in Parliament, there is a large 
body of political agitators on both sides who find the retention of 
the office conducive to their own political views. But still those 
of an opposite view are far from being insignificant in point of 
numbers, and are well worthy of attention in respect of character, 
But they naturally feel uiiiee to press their own views during 














| the actual occupation of the office. It would seem an un- 

gracious act towards the existing Lord-Lieutenant. And, 
moreover, many of them are reluctant, not only to undergo the 
trouble, but also to face the hostility which they might have to 
| expect if they came prominently forward. On the other hand, 
| those who have considerable pecuniary interest the other way, or 
who are actively engaged in the contest of political party, are 
| ready to exert themselves with the utmost zeal for the further- 

ance of this object. It would be very unwise, therefore, to judge 
| from the forwardness of the one, and the backwardness of the 
other, as to the real sentiments of the Irish nation, But let any 
ove inquire into the opinions of the most judicious persons in Ire- 
land, including several of those who have held the office of Lord 
| Justice, and he will have little reason to doubt either of the in- 
| utility or of the injurious character of the office. 

LET US HAVE THE TRUTH, 

“Whar is Truth ?’ said jesting Pilate—and staid not for an 
answer.” But Aad he staid—had he earnestly, pertinaciously, 
sought for a reply, does any Christian man suppose it would have 
been withheld We do the British public great injustice, and 
something less we trust than justice to the Earl of Shaftesbury, by 
this comparison: but let it stand—and then let our modern re- 
ligious leader tell us how far the silence of the prototype of all 
carelessness to truth can excuse it in so unco gude a man as him- 
self. Our demand is—and we make it for posterity as well as for 
ourselyes—W hat is the truth or the falsehood of these stories of 
Sepoy mutilations ? For months this question has been whispered 
or shouted through the nation; and Lord Shaftesbury, torpid as 
he now is, assumed at first to answer it. He knew the inc — 
of many, the deep anxiety of all: yet he came forth defiant an 
contemptuous, to settle the whole matter by a single reckless mis- 
statement. Detected in this, he retreats through the miserable 
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jesuitry of prevarication to another ground, and distinctly asserts 
that ‘“‘he has by him letters detailing cases of still greater 
atrocity.” Here again he is attacked ; men appeal to him, for the 
sake of truth or at least of self-respect, to substantiate his words 
and silence rumour for ever. But he only prevaricates again ; 
and, when at last driven out of every subterfuge, finally desires 
his correspondent to go to—that warm place, India, for the proof 
which he professes to hold in his own hands! Now, if this were 
a matter of polenrics only, we might leave the Goliath of Exeter 
Hall to practise his peculiar system of strategy unnoticed; but he 
is battling, he says, for the nation ; and what is the result of his 
championship? Simply, that a// the mutilations have come to be 
disbelieved ; while those who really know the facts, and who still 
maintain them, only add to the general unbelief by contenting 
themselves, from tenderness, or from ignorance of the value of 
evidence, with anonymous, indirect, and hearsay assertions, 

Are the English people, therefore, prepared to leave this ques- 
tion in such a state? For, be it remembered, this is no light in- 
quiry. It is not merely an inquiry whether one or more women 
have lost their noses or their ears: it is an inquiry which affects 
deeply our own character as a nation, and in a far greater degree 
affects the character of millions of our Hindoo fellow subjects. 
Our own veracity is surely something to us: it is something, too, 
to know whether Brahmins or Moulvies are capable of committing 
such horrors upon us and our children. And, after all, the whole 
question lies, as it were, in a nutshell. If any cases exist, as we 
are inclined to believe, they exist in our own Caleutta, nay, 
within the limits of this very Metropolis; and why should we go 





on fighting in the dark, when it is in the power of a single witness | 


to settle the dispute by his own authentic evidence ? The im- 

rtance of such evidence cannot be too strongly urged; for this, 
ittle as we think it, is an historical question; and when some 
future Elphinstone comes to discuss and narrate the mutiny, what 
will he find to guide him, when even contemporary testimony is 
so conflicting and so groundless ? If the foundations are destroyed, 
what can the righteous historian do ? One way or other, there- 
fore, it must be settled, and settled now. 

There is indeed a subtle disregard of truth and contempt for 
evidence in many sincerely religious persons which is painful to 
witness, and may account for the conduct of Lord Shaftesbury and 


. a‘ . a . . . 
his followers. ‘They want no evidence for their own belief, and do | 


not see how the absen@ of it can prevent others from believing. 
Those, again, who set up an idol do not dispute its oracles: those 
, =o ’ 


who believe in Lord Shaftesbury believe Lord Shaftesbury’s | 


assertions. But the nation at large stands up for common sense, 
and will be satisfied with nothing less than truth. 

In the name, therefore, of the nation, we call upon all who 
known anything personally of these mutilations, to speak as though 
in a witness-box ; and we say deliberately to the Earl of Shaftes- 


bury, that he, the head of the Evangelical party, the patron of | 
Missionary socicties, the promoter of Gospel truth among the | 
peoples of India, stands at this moment, with reference to that | 
| they state that they have not positively rejected any candidate on 


very India, in a position which uo man of honour or religion can 
endure to remain in for one hour. Itis his duty to prove the case 
he has committed himself to, or for ever hereafter to hold his 


peace. 


BONNES BOUCHES OF ADMINISTRATION, 
WE congratulate Mr. Pennethorne on his having received, without 
any stooping to the vulgar ordeal of competition, the highest prize 
that the British Government had to bestow on any architect. Te 
country need be under no apprehension that the new Foreign 
Office about to be erected under his auspices will be in any 
respect unworthy to stand under the shadow of the Victoria Tower. 


cision cannot and will not stand; but it is interesting as showin 
with what evil genius the cause of administrative improvement 
has to contend. 

It may be a curious inquiry whether it is more agreeable to the 
official mind politely to swindle the body of European archi- 
tects, or to torture to death an individual brave sailor without 
connexions, and with nothing save splendid services to recommend 
him for advancement. Poor Mr. Roberts made the descent on 
the Crimea possible by his heroic exertions. The object of the 
enthusiastic admiration and recommendations of the commanders 
military and naval, he was allowed to sink broken-hearted into 
tle grave; sick, literally and without metaphor, to death of 
longing for the promotion which Sir M. Berkeley led the House 
of Commons to believe had been conferred on him. It never was 
conferred, and the only reason ever given for the refusal was the 
broken health caused by the unhappy man’s exertions and dis- 
appointments. Truly the ‘ unconnected” patriotism of English- 
men must be great to bear up against the thousand and one 
humiliations inflicted on it by officials. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
Tue Civil Service Commissioners have an ungracious task to 
perform, and something more than “allowance” must be made 
for the manner in which they endeavour to surmount their difii- 
eulties, ‘They are not liked ; influence and connexion, the genius 
of red-tape and the genius of self-interest, equally repudiate 
them ; and if they have been forced upon the officials, it has been 
through a public opinion not thoroughly informed, by the help 
of public instincts rather than by clear reason, The ignoble vul- 
gar had come roughly to the conclusion that the schoolmaster’s 
tests are better for determining the fitness of the civil servant 
than the kind of favouritism which had foreed on the service of 
the country youths that hardly knew what their country was, 
and who could spell neither the name of England nor their own. 
But, if the pedagogue interest has thus been supported by the 
general feeling against corruption and official ‘ignorance, it has 
some difliculty in working out its own system, and in reconciling 
its own principles to the practical work of public business, The 
English people are not a highly-educated people, although they 
have turned out great men in literature and science, for upon the 
whole they are not a studious people: hence the Commissioners 
have not very fine materials for exercising their selection. They 
have two duties to perform—to examine candidates forthe Civil 
Service in departments where the appointment is not competitive, 
simply to ascertain the fitness of the youths; and in some 


| eases they have to examine the candidates presented in 


order to choose the best. They have adopted rather a high 
range of qualitications, including the classie languages, fo- 
reigu languages, history, geography, with the speaking or 
composition of foreign languages, as well as in translation ; 
but in practice the Commissioners are obliged to use princi- 
pally the humbler tests of arithmetic and orthography, and 


the ground of failure in geography alone, orin history alone. The 
number of their rejections is diminishing. In 1855 they rejected 
31.5 per cent ; in 1856 out of 2430 they rejected 39 per cent; in 
1857 out of 1954 actually examined they rejected about 28 per 
cent. There is some reason to doubt how far this decline of the 
rejections arises from the fact that the least qualified abstained 
from presenting themselves, and how far those who are not very 


| sound in their teaching may have been helped over the stile by 


It is quite true that Mr. Pennethorne strangely omitted to place | 
any design on the walls of Westminster Hall, when two hundred | 


of his brother architects accepted the invitation of Government to 
compete for the erection of a Foreign Office. On that occasion 
designs were produced which were of a high order of merit, and 
attracted general admiration. But the official mind remained 
stolidly indifferent. Even as Solon beheld unmoved the magni- 
ficence and wealth of Croesus, so did the sagacious Lords of the 
Treasury disregard these wonders of architectural skill. Their 
“ premiums” were for the competitors; but their choice has fallen 
on Mr. Pennethorne. 

Some persons might ignorantly imagine, that out of two hun- 
dred elaborate and very varied designs, the result of an European 
competition, one at least might have been found acceptable to my 
lords of the Treasury. Those who think so fail to appreciate the 
gravity of the circumstances, and the splendid opportunity pre- 
sented to the Government for putting down the principle of 
competition. To have sclected the official architect without in- 
viting rivalry, would have been comparatively unimpressive. But 
to proclaim an European contest, to invite architects to spend time, 
money, and intellect in elaborating their own conceptions, as 
though for the very purpose of passing them over with contempt, 
was a sublime conception of the official mind, to which future 
men of routine may | erg look back as marking the heroic age 
of administrative pedantry, stupidity, and obstruction. 

The architects who entered into the competition of last year 
have been most ungenerously treated. They did not come for- 
ward to obtain premiums, or merely to display their own ability, 
or amuse the public with an exhibition of works of art. They 
were invited by Government, and worked in the full faith that 
the best design would be adopted and carried out by the nation. 
In this they have been altogether deceived. Of course the de- 





‘« erinders ’—a class that has already been created by the prac- 
tice of examination. 

It is evident, however, that the’Commissioners must somewhat 
modify their tests with a view to the class of candidates that ac- 
tually present themselves, and perhaps with an eye tothe na- 
ture of the duties for which the sear hoe are chosen. On this 
point the facts contained in the statistical tables of the appendix 
speak more eloquently than the well-turned phrases of the ex- 
aminers. Thus we find the candidate standing highest for a 
clerkship in the Colonial Office has 190 marks for Latin transla- 
tion, 35 in Greek and Latin literature, 445 in pure mathe- 
matics; but he has no marks at all in international law, con- 
stitutional law, political economy, or even in French, Accord- 
ing to the appearance of this return a young Dominie Sampson 
would stand a better chance than a young man of the world for a 
stool in the Colonial Office. A youug classicist is considered very 
tit for the colonial service,—better than No. 5 on the'same list, who 
loses the race although he has some hundreds of marks in French 
and 32 in book-keeping. Again, clerks, landing-waiters, and 
gaugers in the Customs, obtain plenty of marks in all manner of 
subjects, but none has a single markin French or any other mo- 
dern language. If red-tape has been beaten by pedagoguism, 
pedagoguism also beats practical knowledge out of the field. 

But we not only doubt whether the tests fail to select the best 
men,—we suspect that they really exclude the best men. We 
turn to the tables showing the results of an examination which 
was held from the 5th to the 8th of January 1858, of candidates 
nominated to compete for the junior situation of clerk in the office 
of the Civil Service Commissioners, an examination which ought 
to present the very beau ideal of the system. Now here we find 
that No. 1 on the list has the greatest number of marks in 
comparison with his twenty-two competitors only in Latin trans- 
lation, while he is inferior to many of them in some of the most 
mportant subjects, such as history, geography, English composi- 
tion, intelligence, as shown by writing from dictation, and even 
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orthography! No. 1 is inferior to No. 5 in history and English 
composition, to No. 3 in geography ; to No. 8 in English compo- 
sition; in intelligence he stands lower than several, even below 
No. 21; and he is beaten in orthography by No. 3, No. 10, No. 17, 
and No. 20; No. 5 alone, it would appear, being perfect in his 
orthography. But No. 1 knows Latin! The plan of fusing all 
the marks and striking an average may have the effect of bring- 


obtain their own emancipation from the Legislature; and they 
might have formed an association with chairman and secretary for 
the defence of the liberty of the British subject—or one for mu- 
tual insurance against the loss of the ladies’ dowries, in the event 
of the testator’s provisions being upheld. 


BRIEF NOTES ON A NUMBER OF THINGS. 


ing to the top a man who has a smattering of knowledge on many 
subjects; while the evidence of qualities that are essential may be 
diluted by the rewarded prominence of qualities that are desirable 
but not essential. Carry on the system as it is now worked and 
the public departments may become like the upper classes in an 
academy for young gentlemen, while really able workmen will 


Ir the Emperor Napoleon had grave reason to take precautions, 
because certain sober citizens meeting at a tavern discussed the 
retrospective historical question of “ regicide,” what must not 
Lord Derby and his colleagues think when in the same celebrated 
‘*Foram” the representatives of this country there assembled 
; ’ ‘ y _\ | were invited to diseuss the question, “ Is not the present Ministry 
be excluded, In this learned view of public good-boy clerkship | doomed to destruction?” ‘The words seem pregnant with fatal 
« marks make the man, the want of them the fellow. portent. If the Ministers are doomed, by whom are they 
{ | doomed? ‘ The wish is father to the thouglt.’ And if they 


CURIOSITIES OF LITIGATION, 


A LARnsE number of persons drift into the law courts through 
mere infirmity of purpose. It often happens that the idlest trifle | 


ends in a lawsuit, and the week has been fertile in cases of se- 
verely punished frivolity of mind. Mr, Washiagton, a farmer 
living at Worth in Cheshire, thirty-seven years of age, falls in 
love with Miss Ashby, twenty-four years of age ; 


“the ill appearance which it had for a man to come courting 
with crape on his hat for his first wife.” The licence and the 
ring were bought, the cake and breakfast were provided, the day 
was fixed, but the bridegroom came not. On a later day he took 
the young lady to Derby to be married, and he induced her to tell 
his friends, and hers, that she was married; giving her the ring 
toshow for it. Yet they were as unmarried as ever; and after 
all, the gentleman suddenly appeared in Manchester Cathedral as 
the bridegroom of one Ellen Pearson. Evidently Mr. Washing- 
ton did not know his own mind; an ignorance which inflicted 
upon him a loss of 2007. damages and costs, 

A still clearer case was that of a Mr. Railton at Manchester. 
The gentleman’s partner marricd a Miss Higginson; and struck 
with emulation, Mr. Railton proposed to marry the bride’s sister, 
He was accepted, and he seems to have persevered with his suit 
for four or five years ; but by that time he, like a prudent trades- 
man, took stock of his feclings, and gravely reported to the young 
lady,—conscientious man!—that the balance of ailection was 
against her; whereupon « Jury discovered that he owes the young 
lady 500/. for trifling with her afiections, 
juries on the responsibilities of lovers are likely to prove as 
caveats to gentlemen of unstable minds against treating engage- 
ments as trivial. 

At the same Assizes where this last ease was tried, another 
came before the court curiously illustrating the licence which may 
be allowed to ‘ an officer a gentleman.” An officer in the 
12th Lancers, in India, exchanged with a gentleman in the 4th 
Dragoon Guards in England; and the outward-bound oflicer being 
“hard up” for money, the other advanced the sum needed for 
the passage, agreeing to take a charger valued at 75/. in part pay- 
ment, The charger was left in the care of a brother oflicer; but 
when the delivery of it was demanded, the “ gentleman and offli- 
cer” who had it in his keeping produced a piece of paper author- 
izing him to sell the horse at not less than 60/, in order to de- 
fray certain debts due to the messmaster and the army-agent. 
It turned out, too, that the gentleman curator of the horse was 
jointly liable with the owner to Mr, Billiard, the messmaster; a 
complication which casts a very curious light upon his agency ; 
while the whole case painfully exposes the working of private 
finance in these ‘“‘erack regiments.” The court recognized the 
claimant’s prior title to the horse, with a verdict that he must have 
it or the 95/. which he had advanced, so that justice was done in 
the individual case: will it establish financial order in the regi- 
ment ? 


anc 


| gences”” enough to make an Empire tremble. 


he perseveres | 
in his suit, although the young lady’s grandmother objected to | 


These admonitions by 
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| vasion. 


| ure doomed, it is to ‘ destruction ”—nothing less than annihila- 


tion will satiate the sanguinary cravings of those Fleet Street 
conspirators! Forewarned, forearmed, Surely here in Fleet 
Street are ‘‘culpable expectancies” and ‘ practising intelli- 
We who pass Mr, 
Disraeli in the streets, see nothing extraordinary; yet is it not 
possible that those whom we take for casual and unconcerned 
passengers may be really an escort of police, soldiers, and spies, 
clothed in all the civil disguises which Parisian fashion could 
suggest’ Though considering that our Ministers are Englishmen, 
perhaps they may be foolhardy enough to neglect these precau- 


| tions, notwithstanding the significant warning which has been 


audaciously conveyed to them. 


Some persons have suddenly discovered that if there were open- 
ings to the roof in all houses an escape from fire would be afiorded, 
and we should not have that wholesale destruction which was 
caused by the want both of an entrance and an exit to the burn- 
ing house in Gilbert Street. It is only one among the many 
reasons for that thorough roof-reform which the Spectator has 
long demanded, Chimney reform is indeed the beginning of such 


| an improvement ; for if we could abolish our smoke above, and 


turn it into the drain—by no means an impossible process, or 
diflicult in this engineering country, or costly—the roof would 
become available as a pleasure-ground and a drying-ground for 
the residents of our crowded London streets, and the readiest of 
all fire-eseapes would exist in the ordinary arrangements, 





The special correspondent of the Zimes has been sent over to 
survey the scene of the mutiny with all its horrors, and to report 
upon the remains of the war. He preserves his lively and vivid 
style not diminished by use; on the contrary, his power becomes 
greater both of hand to write and eye to discern, He describes 
‘* the site of the horrid butchery which has rendered the Sepoy 
mutiny infamous for ever. The house in which it took place is 
now in ruins ; the plaister of the walls was still lying about in 
patches, but I could not detect any traces of blood.” —'‘Lrue to his 
mission, the model ‘ special correspondent ” was on the hunt for 
the incidents of excitement ; he was prepared to take an inventory 
of horrors, and to place us in the position of gloating over the de- 
tails. Practice has rendered him perfect, and “ the gentleman 
connected with the press” has arrived at the keen sense and sa- 
gacity of the bloodhound, 


The reporter of the Daily News who describes the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-race, is all delight at the display of thew and 
muscle by the gentlemen, the will and skill, luck and pluck, &e. 
It was ‘a fine and exciting specimen of national customs” — 

* The thousands of fine, strapping, high-spirited young men whom it had 
collected together would go far to modify any sanguine opinion such a spec- 
tator might previously have formed of the possible success of a French in- 
Supposing such a gentleman to be of the average shiny-boot va- 
riety, with spider-waist, carefully cosmeticized moustache, and a maximum 


But the most curious illustration of our social eccentricities is 
the case of Barkworth versus Barkworth, which came before the 


weight of about seven stone four, must it not have occurred to him thata 
nation the very élite of whose youth could make sport of an amount of mus- 





Court of Chancery this week. A gentleman residing at Hull be- 
queathed 20,0007. to his twin daughters, with a proviso that 
would have cut them off with 50/. a piece if they should marry 


« 


any one of certain gentlemen; against whom Mr. Barkworth re- | 


corded a varicty of criminal or other charges. The names of the 
prohibited husbands were stated in a schedule, and they were not 
fewer than 120, It would appear that the young ladies had no 
specific wish to marry any of the prohibited parties, but they ap- 
prehended thatthey might unwittingly marry some persons within 
certain degrees of consanguinity also forbidden by the will; so 
they moved to set it aside as having been made by a confessed 
lunatic, The Lord Justice Knight Bruce, however, saw difticul- 
ties in “‘the frightful expense” of such a proceeding: and as an 
alternative he advised that ‘‘the young ladies should study ge- 
nealogy,” so as to avoid thetestator’s prohibitions. ‘ Surely,” said 
the Lord Justice with amusing naiveté, ‘the census contains 
plenty of men!” The Lord Justice does not perceive that the 
simple fact of prohibiting the hundred-and-twenty of course in- 
vested them with a peculiar cligibility. By what right, too, could 
any testator inflict upon a hundred-and-twenty British citizens a 
special disability to marry any given young ladies? The Lord 
Justice Turner thought that the twin daughters could be relieved 
from the will, and something was said during the discussion about 
the expense not exceeding 350/. ; so cheap has Chancery become! 
Otherwise it would have been worth while to consider whether the 
prohibited gentlemen should not have combined for an appeal to 





cular exertion for which a hereulean ‘ navvy’ would consider himself 
badly paid at three half-crowns a day, would not be the best locality in the 


| world in which to attempt a triumphant military promenade? So long, in 


truth, as our fields reécho with the sharp cracks of the sportaman’s gun, our 
ploughed lands bear the tracks of the fox-hunter, our village-greens resound 
with the ring of the cricket-bat, or, as on Saturday last, the calm sheen of 
our noble rivers is broken by the measured stroke of the skilfully handled 
oar, so long may we listen to rumours of invasion with most sublime in- 
difference, or rather wish than otherwise that any ‘parties’ whose ‘little 
game’ was plunder, or ravage, or insult, or conquest, might come over at 
once, and see what progress the Anglo-Saxon has made in ‘ the noble science 
of self-defence,’ since the often-quoted, and frequently-misrepresented, times 
of William the Norman.” 

Do we forget that the race is not tothe swift nor the battle tothe 
strong, but to the organized? And a French invasion is too 
serious a subject to trifle about. The peculiarity of Louis Napo- 
leon is, that his antecedents very little assist one to caleulate his 
further proceedings; and no doubt he does possess the means for 
the kind of trespass contemplated. Let Sir John Pakington be 
asked for what purpose the Emperor is increasing his steam ma- 
rine, iron-plated after the manner of the Devastation’ Why is 
it that the Army has been increased to 600,000—the men trained 
to run with cavalry, and excited by hopes of redeeming Water- 
loo, with a good deal of booty besides? We might, by dint of 
Oxford and Cambridge men, our sportsmen, and so forth, regain 
our own; but the frightful calamity to the nation would lie in 
the first forty-eight hours. 
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In the course of Dr. Guy’s lecture upon the sanitary state of 
the Army last week, he touched upon causes which shortened the 
life of ‘‘ the aristocracy,” and he ascribed those causes to “‘ idle- 
ness, luxury, and dissipation.” The lecture was delivered at the 
United Service Institution; Mr. Sidney Herbert wasin the chair ; 
a report has been circulated by the Zimes throughout the coun- 
try. What outery would such expressions have excited some 
years back! Is it not possible that lawyers would then have 

n engaged to seek the pretexts for a public prosecution of men 
thus “ libelling” the aristocracy? The reason of the change is 
threefold. From various causes, greatly from the neglect of their 
opportunities, the members of the aristocracy haye lost their 
monopoly of influence. The freedom of discussion has been so 
developed, that such reflections when naturally suggested by the 
facts have become a matter of course. And coequally with the 
freedom of discussion has been developed such a spirit of toler- 
ance and charity, that the same strictures which thirty years ago 
roused a flame of anger are now received with candour because 
they are known to be instigated by no inimical feeling. 


The pastor of a country church having a dispute with an archi- 
tect and builder who had built him.a house but required to be 
aid more than he liked, the reverend gentleman informed a pro- 
essional man who had delivered an opinion adverse to his 
views that he had committed ‘a deadly sin.” ‘‘ Except you re- 
pent,” said the Reverend Shirreff Dudman, ‘‘and make restitu- 
tion, the eternal flames of Hell await you, as a just reward ; as it 
is written in the Word of God, ‘ All liars shall have their part in 
the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone,’ which is the 
second death. Amen!” Ina letter to the Zimes, ‘A Friend of 
the Church” sarcastically exclaims ‘‘ What a fine thing it is to 
be a ‘corporation sole,’ that is to say, a beneficed clergyman, and 
what a fine thing it is for the Church of England to secure the 
services of men who can indite an anathema like this.” And 
the Friend heads his notice of the question ‘‘Some of the Ad- 
vantages of the Church of England.” What is this but cant ? 
Luckily for the Church of England it has no monopoly of reverend 
gentlemen - that ‘‘deal damnation round the land” upon every 
trivial occasion. The faults peculiar to the Church of England 
usually lie in another direction—polite indifference, rather than 
this bugaboo style of ministering. It is, however, a grave ques- 
tion how far the Reverend Shirreff Dudman has not been guilty 
of misdemeanour. If by his sacred office he has the privilege of 
dispensing threats or eternal terrors, it is still evident that he has 
no right to do so in the simple prosecution of his own private af- 
fairs. If he brings such instruments to bear upon his personal 
disputes in matters of account, it is clearly a misappropriation of 
the * eternal flames ”—it is a case of spiritual embezzlement. 


Amongst the “ sights” of Canton, Mr. Wingrove Cooke de- 
scribes the Aceldama or place of execution where 70,000 persons 
have been destroyed in two years, some of them by being sliced to 
death, with other horrible mutilations, Then there was the jail 
in which the prisoners are thrown literally to starve and rot to 
death. We had before learned how rigid Yeh was in the enforce- 
ment of the ultimate law ; he seems to have paused in the work of 
mutilation and destruction solely through fatigue : he would have 
pape most conscientiously, if he could, but he was exhausted. 

feh is only like his colleagues; Mr, Parkes remonstrated with 
Peh-kwei, the Lieutenant-Governor, especially about a child of 
ten years old, paralyzed by long wearing iron fetters; but the 
functionary flew into a towering passion, remonstrated against the 
English trespass, declared that it was breach of faith to enter the 
prisons, and especially complained that Mr. Parkes’s manner was 
** most discourteous.” China it seems is the land where routine is 
brought to its perfection. We know that even in England, rou- 
tine, which abolishes the responsibility of the individual man, 
first destroys the feeling of humanity, then intellectual perception, 
and lastly moral sense. In England we have routine in progress 
of development ; we see what it comes to in China. 


Letters tn the ENitar, 


CAMPBELL AND OUTRAM, 





28th March. 
_ Sm—I assure you I do not intend to offer any sort of apology for the very 
sin 
iled in your journal of this date. 

I, however, beg leave to explain that Sir James Outram has no claims to 
that great merit which the public of this country seems inclined to give 
him for the success of his operations in the command of the force stationed 
at the Alumbagh. 

Sir James Outram was placed in that command simply because he knew 
the people of Oude, and all our relations with them, better than any other 
officers now in India, and for no other reason whatever. 

He has his spies in the city of Lucknow by hundreds, if not by thousands, 
and nothing is decided upon by the rebels which is not instantly communi- 
cated to Sir James. Thus the force was always found prepared for the at- 
tacks made by the mutineers because the time of these attacks was well 
known hours before they were made. In like manner it is easy to under- 
stand that Sir James was much indebted to others for the information which 
he conveyed to Sir Colin Campbell, and the latter officer knowing it to be 
; laa did not place the same value upon it as he might otherwise have 

lone. 

All through this contest in India we have been fully in possession of the 
oad the rebels without their being able to learn anything of our move- 
ments. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. P. 





VANCOUVER’S ISLAND, 
Belfast, Ath March 1858. 
Sm—Now that we have a new and enlightened Colonial Minister it 








conduct of Sir Colin Campbell towards Sir James Outram as de- | 





is a good time to ask what is to be done with Vancouver's Island. 

We have’ enough of Colonies. It is unreasonable and absurd to ask Go. 
vernment to found more: but where colonization is proceedlng sponta. 
neously, it is the clear duty of the Colonial Office to provide such colonies 
with the means of civilized administration. It is certain that it will be ne. 
cessary before very long to provide Vancouver’s Island with a permanent 
government. So convinced was Earl Grey of the truth that we need no 
more colonies, that he leased Vancouver's Island to the Hudson’s Bay Com. 
pany. This arrangement was but provisional at the best ; it has not worked 
well, and must now be discontinued. But must we therefore constitute 
Vancouver’s Island as one more dependency of the British crown? I thin} 
there is a much better solution of the question. Let us make it a .present 
to Canada, together with the neighbouring continental territory between 
the Pacific Ocean and the Rocky Mountains. The annexation to Canada 
of the Hudson's Bay Company’s territory must now be regarded as inevit. 
able, at least from the present Canadian frontier to the Rocky Mountains: 
the Rocky Mountains, however, are a very trifling barrier, and there is no 
good reason why we should stop short of the Pacifie Ocean. The right und 
statesmanlike policy is to make all British America, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, into an independent constitutional kingdom under the British 
crown. The inconvenience of governing Vancouver's Island from Ottawa 
(if that is really to be the capital of Canada) would not be greater than of 
governing California from Washington. 

The consolidation of all British America under one government would 
greatly tend to accelerate the execution of one of the most magnificent and 
most desirable projects now before the world—the construction of a railway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific through British territory. The funds for 
the enterprise should be derived, according to the American method, from 
oe sale of the lands along the railway, to which the railway will give 
value. 

Canada would scarcely be qualified to goverm possessions on the Pacitie, 
without being a naval power: and this is perhaps impossible to Canada, 
without the incorporation of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. This, 
however will be attained, and perhaps soon: and certainly its attainment 
would be promoted by an announcement of the project of making all British 
America into one great state. 

Respectfully yours, J.J. M. 


ENLISTMENT, 
26th March 1858. 
Srr—In your able paper on “ The Soldier's Occupation” in your num- 
ber of the 20th instant, you quote Colonel Jebb’s sensible remark, that 
‘** by improving the soldier’s condition a better class of men might be in- 
duced to enlist.””. Truly, this would be a most desirable result. There is 
no doubt that, at present, the infantry is recruited almost entirely from the 
very lowest dregs of the population; in short, with few exceptions, no man 
enlists who is fit for anything else. Within the last seven months I have 
seen very nearly a thousand recruits for different regiments in India; and 
it is most painful to see the stunted unhealthy look of almost all of them. 
It is true all these men are medically inspected before enlistment ; but is 
it not quite possible that the seeds of deadly disease may exist in many of 
them, undetected by the eye of the surgeon at his short examination of 
them ? nay, is it not almost certain that the squalid miserable life led by 
them, and their fathers and mothers before them, must have its effect upon 
their constitutions? I am of opinion that this is one of the main causes of 
the high rate of mortality in the army. Depend upon it, our army will 
never be what it ought to be until we succeed in prevailing on a better class 
to enlist ; and this can only be done by greatly improving the soldier's con- 
dition in every way. But to do this would cost, I fear, more money than 
John Bull is lixely to spend upon his army, except by fits and starts. I 
could say much more on this subject, but being unwilling to trespass on 
your valuable space, 
I enclose my card, and subscribe myself yours faithfully, 
Scorvs. 





[For Booxs and Frxe Ants see the accompanying 
Monthly Supplement.) 











BIRTHS. 

On the 19th March, at Nynehead Court, the Wife of William Ayshford Sandford, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Balbirnie, N.B., the Lady Georgiana Balfour, of a son. 

On the 26th, at Shrigley Hall, Cheshire, the Wife of the Rev. Brabazon Lowther, 
of a son, 

On the 26th, at Longhirst Hall, Northumberland, the Wife of the Rev. Edward 
Lawson, of a daughter. 

On the 27th, in Warwick Square, the Hon. Mrs. Vereker, of a son. 

On the 28th, at Bucklesham Hall, Ipswich, the Wife of Harry B. Saberton, Esq., 
of Broom Hall, Sunningdale, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, in Arlington Street, the Lady Walsingham, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Brimfield Court, Herefordshire, Mrs. Humphrey Child, of a 


son. 

On the 29th, at Oxford, the Wife of the Rev. W. Thomson, D.D., Provost of 
Queen’s College, of a son. 

On the 29th, in Wilton Street, Belgrave Square, the Wife ‘of Commander C. J. 
Balfour, R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 29th, at Trevor Hall, Ruabon, North Wales, the Wife of J, P. Evans, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 25th of March, at the residence of the British Ambassador at Hanover, 
Edwin, youngest son of the late Thomas Bennett Sturgeon, Esq., of South Ocken- 
don Hall, Essex, to Mina, youngest daughter of Dr. Louis Wilhelmi, of Rinteln, 
Hesse Cassel. 

On the 25th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Christopher Armytage 
Nicholson, Esq., eldest son of John Armytage Nicholson, Esq., of Balrath, county 
Meath, to Frances Augusta, eldest daughter of the Hon. Augustus Macdonald 
Moreton, of Largie, Argyleshire. 

On the 3Ist, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Charles W. Morris, Esq., surgeon, 
Campden, to Eleanor Charlotte, third surviving daughter of the Rev. L. C. Clarke, 
B.A., Incumbent of Wolviston, Stockton-on-Tees, 

DEATHS. 

At Cawnpore, killed in July 1857, Mary Anne, wife of Edmund Darby, M.D., 
10th Oude Irregular Infantry, and eldest daughter of John Jackson, Esq., formerly 
of the East India Company’s China Establishment; in her 19th year. Her infant 
was killed at the same time, 

At Lucknow, Edmund Darby, M.D., 10th Oude Irregular Infantry, eldest son of 
Sydney Hudson Darby, Esq., of Tienga, Bandorah River, Australia ; in his 24th 
year. He was wounded bya shell, and died shortly after, in November 1857. 

On the 31st January, killed at Barodia, about ten miles from Ratgurh, while 
acting as A.D.C. to Sir H. Rose, Glastonbury Neville, Captain Royal Engineers, 
fifth son of the late Dean of Windsor and Lady Charlotte Neville Grenville. 

On the 12th March, at the Elms, Cheltenham, Commander 8, H, Ricketts, R.N., 
youngest son of the late Admiral Sir Robert Ricketts, Bart. 

On the 2Ist, at Stoke, near Devonport, Major-General Cecil Bisshopp, C.B., 
K.C.1.1., Colonel of the 16th Regiment, youngest and only surviving son of the late 
Colonel Harry Bisshopp, of Stornington. 

On the 25th, at Langstone, near Havant, Rear-Admiral Sir William Henry 
Pierson ; in his 76th year. 

On the 26th, in Curzon Street, Mayfair, Quintin Dick, Esq.; in his 8Ist 
year. 

On the 26th, in Alfred Place, Windmill Street, Gravesend, Mrs. Elizabeth Evans 
Townsherd; in her 90th year, 
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On the 27th, at Shermanbury Park, Sussex, Stephen Hasler Challen, Esq. ; in his 
S4th year. 3 : 

On the 28th, in Grosvenor Square, Lady Lucy Pusey, widow of the late Hon, 
Philip Pusey; in her s9th year 

On the 29th, at Boveridge Park, Dorsetshire, Charlotte Ann, wife of Charles 
Caldwell, Esq., daughter of the late and sister of the present Sir William Abdy, 


Bart. 

On the 29th, the Rev. Alfred Stephen Canney, Incumbent of St. Andrew, Lam- 
beth; in his 38th year, 

On the 3lst, in Brook Street, the Earl of Morton; in his 68th year. 

On the $ist, in Great Ormond Street, Richard Horsman Solly, Esq., F.R.S.; in 
his 80th year, 

On the 2d April, in Harley Street, Cavendish Square, Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart., 
ii.C.B., late Director-General of the Army Medical Department; in his 87th year. 





a 
Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 23, 

War Oprice, Pall Mall, March 23.—Caralry—2d Regt. Drag. Guards—Cornet R. 
V. Betty, from the 2d Drags. to be Cornet, vice Foster, promoted. 

2d Drags.—Ensign C. Williams, from the 5th Foot, to be Cornet, without pur- 
chase, vice Betty, appointed to the 2d Drag. Guards. 

3d Light Drags.—Ensign D. W. B. Ogilvy, from 34th Foot, to be Cornet, vice 
Teevan, who exchanges. 

4th Light Drags.—Cornet G. J. Campbell has been permitted to resign his com- 
mission. 

10th Light Drags.—Cornet E. J. Howley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gordon, 
who retires ; C. H. Baillie, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Howley. 

llth Light Drags.—Lieut. W. Cuninghame to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ashby, 
who retires, 

16th Light Drags.—Cornet W. R. Corballis to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stew- 
art, promoted. 

18th Light Drags.—H. H. Harris, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase; Quar- 
termaster-Sergt. J. H. Pickles, from the 11th Light Drags. to be Quartermaster. 

Royal Engineers—Lieut.-Col. G. Wynne, from the Seconded List, to be Lieut.- 
Col. vice Brevet-Col. Tucker, dec. 

Infantry—3d Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensigns A. Peachey, 
T. Merrett, Ensign and Adjt. J. Cotter, Ensigns G. E. Rundle, Hon, G. W. Hewitt. 
To be Ensigns, without purchase—W. F. Kerr, Gent. vice Peachey; E. F. Barnes, 
Gent. vice Merrett; C. E. Hurst, Gent. vice Rundle; G. E. Martin, Gent. vice 
llewitt. 

4th Foot—Assist.-Surg. E. Miller, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

5th Foot—R. Hull, Gent. to be Lnsign, without purchase, vice Pitcher, whose 
zppointment has been cancelled. 

6th Foot—J. B. Hopkins, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Molony, 
whose appointment has been cancelled; Assist.-Surg. W. Hillman, from the Staff, 
to be Assist.-Surg. 

Sth Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign R. Y. Stokes, vice H. 
Ximenes, promoted in the 16th Foot; Ensign R. Whitting, vice Walker, promoted 
in the 22d Foot. To be Ensigns, without purchase—W. J. Cooper, Gent. vice 
Stokes; C. B. Crease, Gent. vice Whitting. To be Assistant-Surgeon—Assist.- 
Surg. W. Jay, from the Staff, 

%th Foot—E. Collins, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

10th Foot—Il. B. Bromley, Esq. formerly Paymaster of the 2d Jager Corps, Bri- 
tish German Legion, to be Paymaster; Assist.-Surg. T. F. Langstaff, from the 
staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

llth Foot—Ensign D. B. Gabb to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Vigors, pro- 
moted in the 19th Foot; Assist.-Surg. A. Macintyre, M.D. from the Staff, to be 
Assist.-Surg. 

12th Foot—Ensign R. F. Magor to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Barclay, promoted 
2 an unattached company; A. Hopper, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 

agor. 

13th Foot—Assist.-Surg. N. L. Gray, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

lith Foot—Assist.-Surg. 'T. Bennett, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

15th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Lieut. F. R. Fishbourne, from 
the 46th Foot; Lieut. F. B. E. Allhusen, from the 50th Foot; Lieut. J. W. Co- 
ventry, from the i8th Foot ; Ensign J. Low; R. Burdon, Gent. to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Low; Ensign J. Macdonald to be Adjt.; Assist.-Surg. E. Coffey, 
from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Patton, dec. 

16th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Lieut. P. Malone, from the 
4lst Foot; Lieut. M. Hall, from the 62d Foot; Lieut. C. W. Isdell, from the 50th 
Foot ; Ensign G. Street, vice Barchard, promoted; Ensign T. Russell; Ensign B. 
H. Westby; Ensign L, Le Feuvre; Ensign A. A. Pinson, To be Ensign, without 
purchase—F. Jefferson, Gent. vice Russell, 

17th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensigns 8. Bradburne, J. T. 
B. Mayne, J. J. Percival, R. W. Torre. 

18th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Lieut. T. C, Wray, from the 
Sth Foot; Ensigus J. Wily, H. Adams, R. H. Daniel, E. Hall. To be Ensigns, 
without purchase—F. W. Lipscomb, Gent. vice Wily ; F. W. Markby, Gent. vice 
Adams; H. Lumsden, Gent. vice Daniel; C. H. Stevenson, Gent. vice Hall. 
For “* Major W. A. Armstrong, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major,” as stated in 
the Gazette of the 9th inst. read ** Major A, W. 8. F. Armstrong, from half-pay 
Unatt.” &e. 

19th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Lieuts. W. J. Foster, from 
46th Foot ; C. Hereford, from 39th Foot; J. B. Mackenzie, from 30th Foot. 

20th Foot—Capt. T. Aldridge, from the I8th Foot, to be Capt. vice Lutyens, 
seconded, on being appointed a District Inspector of Musketry to the South-West 
District ; Lieut. C. A. Morshead, from 63d Foot, to be Lieut. 

2Ist Foot—Lieut. H: W. Hartford, from 2d Foot, to be Lieut. 

22d Foot—Lieut. H. B. Chichester, from 50th Foot, to be Lieut. and Adjutar 
To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Lieuts. G. Turner, from Ist Foot ; T. 
Fogo, from 39th Foot; F. D. Mant, from 77th Foot ; E. 8. Baker, from 77th Foot ; 
Ensigns W. A. T. Helden, vice Couch, promoted ; C, Watkins, vice Cotton, pro- 
moted ; J, St. G. Armstrong, vice Monk, promoted. To be Ensigns, without pur- 
chase—G. H. Burt, Gent. vice Helden, H. Dillon, Gent. vice Watkins, G. H. 
French, Gent. vice Armstrong. The promotion of Lieut. H.G. L. Campbell, to bear 
date the 17th, not 16th of March 1858, 

24th Foot—K. O'Mahony, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. Hill, promoted in the 16th Foot. 

3lst Foot—Licut. R. Leeson to be Adjt. vice Litton, who resigns the Adjutancy 
only. 

32d Foot—Brevet-Major W. Bell to be Major, without purchase, vice Yard, who 
retires upon half-pay; Lieut. EK. Harmar to be Capt. without purchase, vice Bell; 
Lieut. A. J. Badgley, from the Ist Foot, to be Lieut. vice Harmar; C. E. Le M. 
Cherry, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Garforth, promoted, 

34th Foot—Cornet G. J. Teevan, from the 3d Light Drags. to be Ensign, vice 
Ogilvy, who exchanges. 

36th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign J. O. W. Scott, vice 
Helyar, promoted in the 16th Foot; Ensign T. M. Le Mesurier, vice Macdonald, 
—— in the 18th Foot. To be Ensign, without purchase—The Hon, C. J. F. 
’owys, vice Gilbert, appointed to the 70th Foot. 

5ist Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign E. M. 
O'Callaghan, promoted in the 16th Foot; Ensign and Adjt. W. Clements; E 
8. Walker, vice Anderson, promoted in the 19th Foot. 

52d Foot—E. Pakenham, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. Moorsom, promoted in the 13th Foot. 

59th Foot—C. W. Hutton, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Bowen, 
died of his wounds. 

60th Foot—Lieut. W. L. Pemberton to be Capt. without purchase, vice Aldridge, 
appointed to the 18th Foot; Ensign W. G. Turle to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Pemberton. 

67th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign G. Thomson, vice In- 
man, promoted in the 18th Foot; Ensign W. D. Llwyd, vice Arnold, promoted in 
the 19th Foot. 

68th Foot—Ensign 8. B. Noble to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Nolan, who retires ; 
li. Dowé, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Noble. : 

7th Foot—Ensign A. 8. Gilbert, from the 36th Foot, to be Ensign, in succession 
to Lieut. M‘Grigor, promoted in the 18th Foot; C. Garsia, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, in succession to Lieut. M‘Nair, promoted in the 17th Foot. 

72d Foot—Ensign J. Pennefather to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Elliot, pro- 
moted in the 15th Foot, A 

73d Foot—Ensign W. Gordon to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Mackenzie, 
a gy in the 15th Foot; G. Moffatt, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Gordon, 
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76th Foot—Ensign D. T. Arnoldi to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Adams, 
promoted in the 18th Foot. 

78th Foot—Ensign W. H. S. M. Browne to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Hunter, promoted in the 17th Foot; A. B. K. Williamson, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Browne, promoted. 

For Thomas Owen L. Davies, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, read Thomas 
Owen Silvester Davies, &c. 

80th Foot—Assist.-Surg. P. Frank, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

8lst Foot—W. H. Warren, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vise Pttever, 
promoted ; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class G. Auchinleck, M.D. to be Surg. vice 
Jackson, who exchanges. 

83d Foot—The first Christian name of Ensign Whitlock is Hubert, and not 
Herbert, as stated in the ‘ Gazette ” of the 5th ult. 

86th Foot—Sergeant J. Wells to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. J. R. Stuart, promoted in the 19th Foot. 

88th Foot—Lieut. F. Hall to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hamilton, who retires. 

9ist Foot—Lieut. H. A, Bond to be Capt. without purchase, vice Rawstone, 
promoted in the 17th Foot; Ensign J, M. Allen to be Licut. without purchase, 
vice Bond. 

9ith Foot—Ensign R. W. Cox to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Walton, pro- 
moted in the 17th Foot. 

96th Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Lieut. W. B. Pugh, from the 2d 
West India Regt. vice H. H. WH. Walshe, who exchanges ; Ensign IH. M. Lowry, 
vice Moffat, promoted in the 15th Foot. 

2d West India Regiment—Lieut. UH, 1H, H, Walshe, from the 96th Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Pugh, who exchanges. 

Cape Mounted Rifles—Lieut. J. Harvey tobe Capt. without purchase, vice Main- 
waring, appointed to the 16th Foot; Ensign T. de B. Hughes to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Harvey; R, A, Cumberlege, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Hughes. 

Dépot Battalions—To be Instructors of Musketry—Capt. R. H. Travers, 24th 
Foot; Capt. J. M. Lyle, 29th Foot; Brevet-Major W. Radcliffe, 84th Foot, 

Unattached—Brevet-Major J. W. Dewar, 49th Foot, to have his brevet converted 
into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of Oct. 6. 

Hospital Staf—Surg. A. T. Jackson, M.D. from the 8Ist Foot, to be Staff-Surg. 
Second Class, vice Auchinleck, whoexchanges. The commission of Staff Assist- 
Surg. J. Mackay, M.D. to bear date Feb, 18, 1858, and not March 5, 1858, as pre- 
viously stated. 

Brevet.—Lieut.-Col. R. De Salis, 8th Light Drags. having completed three years’ 
actual service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be Col. in the Army under the Royal 
warrant of Oct, 6, 1854. 

The following promotions to take place consequent on the death of Lieut.-Gen. 
J. W. Aldred, on the 12th inst.—Major-Gen, C. G. J. Arbuthnot, Col. of the 89th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Gen.; Major-Gen. J. H, Grant, K.C.B. to be placed on the fixed 
establishment of Major-Gens. ; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. F. Westenra, upon half-pay as 
Major Unatt, to be Col. ; Brevet-Major C. Holden, upon half-pay as Capt. Unatt. to 
be Licut.-Col, ; Capt. J. B. Flanagan, 81st Foot, to be Major. 





THE BREVET. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, March 24.—Breret.—To be Colonels in the Army—Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. A. Hope, 93d Foot ; Lieut.-Col, W. P. Purnell, 90th Foot. 

To be Lieutenant-Colonels— Majors G. Keane, 86th Foot ; W. Payne, 53d Foot ; 
A. Alison, Unatt.; J. P. Robertson, Military Train ; E. W. D. Lowe, 32d Foot ; 
R. H. Gall, l4th Light Drags. ; G. B. Milman, Sth Foot; J. C. Guise, 90th Foot ; N. 
H. Shute, 64th Foot. 

To be Majors—Capts. A. C, Robertson, 8th Foot; G. Cornwall, 93d Foot ; C. 
8. Longden, Royal Artillery ; W. A. Middleton, Royal Artillery ; G. A. Lockhart, 
78th Foot ; If. F. Saunders, 70th Foot; T. Lightfoot, 84th Foot ; F. A, Willis, 84th 
Foot ; J. F. E. Travers, Royal Artillery ; G. R. Hopkins, 53d Foot; J. R, Wilton, 
60th Foot ; C. E. Manstield; 33d Foot; E. 8. F. G. Dawson, 93d Foot ; G. J. Wolsea 
ley, 90th Foot; C. C. Rolleston, 84th Foot ; B. Walton, 33d Foot ; A. Bassano, 
32d Foot; G. N. Fendall, 53d Foot; Sir D. Baird, Bart. 98th Poot; W. Rudman, 
82d Foot ; 8. H. Lawrence, 32d Foot; D. O’Brien, 84th Foot; W. I, P. Measa, 5th 
Foot; H. A. Sarel, 17th Light Drags.; J. Edmonstoune, 32d Foot; W. O. Lennox, 
pores Engineers ; C, M, Foster, 32d Foot ; R. H. D. Lowe, 2d Foot ; J, R. Turnbull 
13th Foot, 

To be Colonel—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. V. Eyre, C.B. Bengal Artillery. 

To be Lieutenant-Colonels—Brevet-Majors C, Apthorp, Bengal Native Infantry ; 
T. Simpson, Bengal Native Infantry; G. J. Montgomery, Bengal Native Infantry; 
G. 1. Robertson, Bombay Native Infantry; T.J. W. Hungerford, Bengal Artillery ; 
H. H. Maxwell, Bengal Artillery; Major M. Galwey, Ist Madras Fusiliers; Brevet- 
Majors J. H. Smyth, Bengal Artillery; W. Olpherts, Bengal Artillery; F. F. Rem- 
mington, Bengal Artillery; G. W.G. Green, Bengal 2d Fusiliers; G. Bourehier, 
Bengal Artillery. 

To be Majors—Capts. 8. G. G. Orr, Madras Native Infantry; E. H. Simpson, 
Bombay Light Cavalry; J. W. Carnegie, Bengal Native Infantry; D. 8. Dodgson, 
Bengal Native Infantry; L. Barrow, Madras Light Cavalry; 'T. F. Wilson, Bengal 
Native Infantry ; H. Dinning, Bengal Native Infantry ; J. Metcalfe, Bengal Native 
Infantry; M.F. Kemble, Bengal Native Infantry; H. L. Evans, Bombay Native 
Infantry ; H. Hammond, Bengal Artillery ; J. J. Lawrie, Bombay Native Infantry; 
J. D. Wooleombe, Bombay Artillery; R.C. German, Bengal Native Infantry; E. 
L. Grant, Madras Fusilicrs; J.G. C. Fraser, Madras Fusiliers; J. W. Sanders, 
Bengal Native Infantry; H. Bruce, Bombay European Regt.; T. T. Boileau, Ben- 
gal Light Cavalry; R. J. Edgell, Bengal Native Infantry; E. Oakes, Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry; W. A. Crommelin, Bengal Engineers; T. A. Carey, Bengal Native 
Infantry ; RK. P, Anderson, Bengal Native Infantry; H. Le G, Bruce, Bengal Artil- 
lery; A.D. Dickens, Bengal Native Infantry; G. 8, Macbean, Bengal Native In- 
fantry; C. H. Blunt, Bengal Artillery; C. A. Barwell, Bengal Native Infantry; D. 
M. Probyn, Bengal Light Cavalry; J. C. Anderson, Madras Engineers; W. T. 
Hughes, Bengal, Native Infantry; G. N. Hardinge, Bengal Native Infantry. 














FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 26. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, March 26.—Caralry—Sth Light Drags.—Cornet F. W. 
Carden, from 7th Light Drags. to be Lieut. without purchase, - 

6th Drags.—Cornet F. B. Chapman to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Weldon, 
appointed to the 18th Light Drags. : / : 

7th Light Drags.—Cornet C. H, Baillie, from 10th Light Drags. to be Cornet, vice 
Pedder, promoted. : ; 

8th Light Drags.—Major J. 8. Naylor to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice 
Wilmer, dec.; Capt. E. Seager to be Major, without purchase, vice Na lor; Lieut, 
W. Mussenden to be Capt. without purchase, vice Seager; Cornet G, Paulet to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Mussenden. : yp 

llth Light Drags.—Cornet J. A. Stewart to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cunning- 
hame, promoted. 

Mth Light Drags.—Assist.-Surg. R. B, Forsyth-Brown, from the Staff, to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Fox, who exchanges. , 

15th Light Drags.—F. Greatorex, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Houseley, 
whose appointment, as stated in the Gazette of 15th January, has been cancelled. 

18th Light Drags.—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Cornet D. M. M. Inge. 
from 8th Light Drags. ; Cornet T. Philips, from 14th Light Drags. ‘To be Cornets. 
without purchase—J. C. Hicks, Gent.; T. P. H. M. Filgate, Gent. : 

Military Train—Capt. H. R, Woolrige, from the 74th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Baker, who was cashiered by the sentence of a General Court-martial, on the 22 
February 1858. ; 

Infantry—2d Foot—Lieut. R. C. Thompson to be Capt, without purchase, vice 
W. D. Tompson, appointed to the 17th Foot. To be Lieutenants, without pur- 
chase—Ensign H. Echalaz, vice Bright, appointed to the 5th Light Di -; Ensigr 
P. R. Gubbins, vice Hardy, appointed to the 18th Light Drags.; Ensign A. W. 
Gosset, vice R. C. Thompson. To be Ensigns, without purchase—M. W ° Jackson, 
Gent, vice Page, appointed tothe 12th Foot; J. F, Boughey, Gent. vice Echalaz ; 
R. A. Corbet, Gent. vice Gubbins. , 

4th Foot—Lieut. R. Davies has been permitted to retire from the Service by the 
sale of his commission; F. R. Sandys, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Tomlin, appointed to the 12th Foot. — 

7th Foot—The surname of the Ensign 
not Griffiths, as then stated. : ; : : 

10th Foot—Ensign J. Carr to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Salis, appointed 
to the 5th Light Drags. ; J. D. Power, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 


arr, , . 
llth Foot—Sergt. G. Price, from the 4ist Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase 
vice Gabb, promoted ; Ensign A, M, Arthur to be Adjt. vice Vigors, promoted ir 


appointed on the 2d ult. is Griffith, anc’ 
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the 19th Foot; Paymaster R. R. Robinson, from the Sussex Militia, to be Pay- 
master. 
12th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—Ensign J. G. Tomlin, from 4th 
Foot; Ensign S. V. Page, from 2d Foot; W. A. Featherstonehaugh, Geut. vice 
Nesbitt, promoted ; . 3° Gray, Gent. ; W. C.S. Mair, Gent. vice Coke, promoted ; 
F. J. Gosselin, Gent.; R. E. Dawson, Gent. vice Warren, promoted; W. S. H. 
Dunlevie, Gent. ; H. Magee, Gent. vice Jarvis, promoted. 3 : 
13th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—H. Robinson, Gent. vice Gill, pro- 
moted ; L. P. Jenkins, Gent. vice Cox, promoted ; L. W. V. H. Starr, Gent.; A. P. 
Cunningham, Gent.; R. F. King, Gent. To be Paymaster—Capt. M. H. Mahon, 
from the Cumberland Militia. 7 
14th Foot—Lieut. E. W. Saunders to be Capt. by purchase, vice Latouche, who 
retires; Ensign H. A. Burton to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Coxton, appointed 
to the 18th Light Drags. ; J. B. Frizell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in suc- 
cession to Lieut. Saunders; J. Laing, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. The 
Christian names of Capt. Lloyd are Hugh Massy, 
15th Foot—Lieut. A. Oldfield to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. 
Drought, who retires ; Ensign W. C. Colquhoun to be Lieut. without purchase ; En- 
sign F. . Rawlins to be Lieut. without purchase; Ensign W. A. Gibson to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Oldfield; 8. D. D. Cartwright, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Gibson. To be Ensigns, without purchase—H. W. Russell de Coetlo- 
Som Gent. vice Colquhoun; R. 8, Liddell, Gent. vice Rawlins; R. A. Mostyn, 
nt. To be Quartermaster—Cornet A, R. Mitchell, from half-pay of the late Land 
Transport Corps. 
16th Foot—Lieut. J. K. Rendall to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. 
Hunter, who retires. To be Ensigns, without purchase—Ensign R. H. Freeman, 
from the 47th Foot, vice Street, promoted; C. Godwin, Gent. vice Westby, pro- 
moted; C. T. Sheringham, Gent. vice Le Feuvre, promoted. To be Adjutant— 
Lieut. R. C. Healy, vice Barchard, promoted. To be Quartermaster—Quartermas- 
ter J. Winter, from half-pay of the late Land Transport Corps. 
17th Foot—G,. Thompson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice H, T. Hunt, who 
retires. To be Ensigns, without purchase—R. G. W. Wrench, Gent. vice Mayne, 
romoted ; G. F. Fawcett, Gent. vice Percival, promoted ; D. M. Irvine, Gent. vice 
forre, promoted. ‘To be Quartermaster—Cornet J. Falkner, from half-pay of the 
late Land Transport Corps. 
18th Foot—Lieut. R. P. Bishopp to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Major 
Hammersley, who retires ; Cornet C, Godfrey, from half-pay of the late Land Trans- 
port Corps, to be Quartermaster, 
19th Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign H. Thompson; Ensign J. 
Knox; Ensign F. E. Biddulph; Ensign C. J. Backas. To be Ensigns, without 
purchase—W. Bennet, Gent. vice Thompson; J. C. T. Humfrey, Gent. vice Knox. 
20th Foot—Major W. P. Radcliffe to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase. To be 
Majors, without purchase—Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. A. Holditch, C.B. 
from the 80th Foot, vice Radcliffe; Major J. Cormick, from half-pay Unatt. To 
be Capts. without purchase—Capt. A. W. Ord, from half-pay 39th Foot; Capt. J. 
Lecouteur, from half-pay 104th Foot ; Lieut. 5. Sharpe, from Ceylon Rifle Regi- 
ment; Lieut. R. H. Lewis, from 94th Foot; Lieut. E. M. Jones, from 86th Foot; 
Lieut. G. G. G. Monro, from 87th Foot; Lieut. B. Davies, from 74th Foot; Lieut. 
- B. Vaughan. To be Quartermaster—Cornet J. Cole, from half-pay of the late 
Land Transport Corps. 
2ist Foot—Lieut.-Col. E. Last, from Ist West India Regiment, to be Lieut.-Col. 
To be Majors, without purchase— Major G. N. Boldero, from half-pay Unatt. ; Capt. 
and Brevet-Major H. Gray. To be Capts. without purchase—Lieut. 8. IH. Clerke, 
vice Gray ; Capt. H. Moore, from half-pay Unatt. ; Capt. C. H. Fresson, from LOth 
Foot; Lieut. H, J. Palmer, from Cape Mounted Rifles ; Lieut. C. S. Smelt, from 3d 
Foot; Lieut. De Vie Valpy, from 29th Foot; Lieut F. G. King, from Slst Foot; 
Lieut. F. H. D. Marsh, from 83d Foot. ; 
22d Foot—To be Capts. without purchase—Lieut. P. E. Quin, from 98th Foot ; 
Lieut. A. J. Davern, from 53d Foot; Ensign H. C. Patton to be Lieut. without 
urchase; Ensign E. Leigh to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Campbell, promoted ; 
. A. Denny, Gent. tobe Ensign, by purchase, vice Leigh. 
23d Foot—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col, Sir J. E. Alexander, from a Dépot Bat- 
talion, to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase. To be Majors—Major J. Gubbins, from 
half-pay Unatt.; Major C. H, Lumley, from half-pay Unatt. To be Capts. without 
urchase—Capt. R. Douglas, from half-pay 72d Foot; Capt. D. Reid, from ith 
‘oot; Lieut W. M. Lees, from 96th Foot; Lieut. D. M. Fraser, from 80th Foot ; 
Lieut. H. Gilmore, from 78th Foot ; Lieut. J. F. I. Shadwell, from 7th Foot; 
Lieut. R. P. Armstrong, from 77th Foot ; Lieut. C. Monsell, from 23d Foot. 
— Foot—Lieut. C. D, Ingham to be Capt. by purchase, vice Orlebar, who re- 
ires. 
29th Foot—F. W. Prittie, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. Dane, appointed to 18th Light Drags. 
36th Foot—Ensign C. D. James to be Lieut. without purchase. 
without purchase—A. Taylor, Gent. vice James; H.R. Stracey 
Mesurier, promoted. To be Adjutant—Licut. C. D. James, vice 8 
in the 17th Foot. 
40th Foot—The appointment of Lieut. T. B. Richards, as Adjt. to be bear date 
Feb. 17, 1854, instead of June 24, 1856, as previously stated. 
60th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—G. D. Anderson, Gent. vice Mur- 
ray, appointed to the 78th Foot; J. W. Marshall, Gent. vice Turle, promoted ; R. 
Meade, Gent. ; C. B. Prust, Gent.; H. J. Lees, Gent. vice Brereton, promoted ; B. 
W. Worsley, Gent.; A. F. Terry, Gent. vice Cowan, promoted in the 5th Light 
Drags. ; the commission of Surg. J. R. M. Lewis to be antedated to Sept. 4, 1857. 
6lst Foot—Lieut. W. Dowler to be Paymaster, vice Grant, dec. 
63d Foot—Lieut. G. P. Beamish to be Capt. without purchase, vice Arbuthnot, 
appointed to the 18th Light Drags. 
7th Foot—L. N. Mosse, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Thomson, 
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To be Ensigns, 
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promoted. 

70th Foot—C. C. Richardson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succes- 
sion to Lieut. Scheberras, promoted in the L5th Foot. 

7ist Foot—Lieut. W. B. Cowburn to be Adjt. vice Dalgleish, promoted. 

7th Foot—Brevet-Major R. H. D. Lowe, from the 2d Foot, to be Capt. viee Wol- 
rige. appointed to the Military Train. 

ith Foot—N. W. Wallace, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Arnoldi, 
promoted. 

Tith Foot—Lieut, J. G. Skene to be Adjt. vice R. B. Hill, who resigns the Adju- 
tancy only. 

86th Foot—W. Saunders, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. T. R. Hamilton, promoted in the 3d Foot. 

87th Foot—R. G. F. Poynter, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession 
to Lieut. A. P. O’ Malley, promoted in 22d Foot. 

9Ist Foot—G. H. R. D’Eye, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Allen, 
promoted. 

95th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. Sharpe, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Fer- 
guson, deceased. 

Rifle Brigade—Ensign F. Ames to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Palliser, ap- 
pointed to the 18th Light Drags, 

lst West India Regiment—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. I. D. O'Halloran, frem 
a Dépot Battalion, to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Last, appointed to the 
21st Foot ; M. C. Garsia, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Kenny, whose 
appointment has been cancelled, 

2d West India Regiment—Ensign L, M‘Adam De Lancey to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice J. R. Thomson, who retires. 

3d West India Regiment—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. C. Kelson, from half-pay Unatt. to 
be Major, vice Colman, who exchanges ; Capt. W. B. Robinson to be Major, by pur- 
chase, vice Kelson, who retires ; revet-Major H. J. M. Gregory, from half-pay 
Unatt. to be Capt. repaying the difference, vice M‘Curdy, who exchanges ; Lieut. 
H. Rowland to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Major Gregory, who retires ; 
Lieut. W. R. Mulliner to be Capt. by purchase, vice Robinson. 

Royal Military College—Capt. R. M. Dickens, from Capt. of a Company of Gen- 
tlemen Cadets, to be Adjt. of the Staff-Coll. ; Capt. W. Paterson, from the 60th 
Foot, to be Capt. of a Company of Gentlemen Cadets, vice Dickens. 

Unattached—Brevet-Major C. Elgee, 47th Foot, to have his brevet rank con- 
verted into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854; Lieut. 
0. G. De Lancey, from the 47th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase. To be Captains, 
without purchase—Lieut. J. J. Symonds, from half-pay 28th Foot (Staff-Officer of 
Pensioners) ; Lieut. C. C. Abbott, Commanding Detachment, Falkland Islands. 

Hospital Staf—Assist.-Surg. T. W. Fox, M.B. from 14th Light Drags. to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice F. Brown, who exchanges; T. W. Bennett, Gent. late Acting- 
Assist.-Surg. to be Assist.-Surg. vice W. R. Thomson, promoted on the Staff. 


Brevet.—Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. E. 8. Smyth, 2d Foot, Deputy-Quarter- 
master-Gen. at the Cape of Good Hope, having completed three years’ actual ser- 





vice in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be promoted to be Col. in the Army, under the 
Royal warrant of Oct. 6, 1854; Capt. J. Le Couteur, 20th Foot, to be Major in the 
Army; Brevet-Major J. Le Couteur, 20th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army; 
Capt. H. Moore, 2lst Foot, to be Major inthe Army; Brevet-Major H. Moore 
21st Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army; Brevet-Major H. J. M. Gregory, 3d West 
India Regt. to be Lieut.-Col, in the Army; Quartermaster W. Dougherty, having 
retired upon half-pay of a Dépot Battalion, to have the honorary rank of Capt, 
under the Royal warrant of Dec, 17, 1855. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place in the East India Company’s 
Army, consequent on the death of Major-Gen. P. Thomson, Madras Infantry, on 
Dec, 2, 1857—Gen. J. Munro, Madras Infantry, on Jan. 26, 1858; Gen. A. An. 
drews, C.B. Madras Infantry, on March 3, 1858. To be Generals—Lieut.-Gens, J 
Truscott, Bengal Infantry; E. M. G. Showers, Madras Artillery. To be Lieute- 
nant-Generals—Major-Gens, J. Morgan, C.B. Madras Infantry; C. A. G. Wal. 
lington, Bengal Infantry. To be .Major-Generals—Cols. N. Johnson, Madras In- 
fantry ; J. Moule, Bengal Infantry; L. 8. Bird, Bengal Infantry. 

The undermentioned Officers of the East India Company’s Service, retired upon 
full-pay, to have a step of honorary rank as follows—To be Cols.—Lieut.-Cols, J, 
Hill, Bombay Engineers ; R. Waller, Bengal Artillery. To be Lieut.-( ‘ols. —Major F, 
C. Marsden, Bengal Infantry; E. Baker, Madras Infantry. To be Majors—Capts, 
S. R. Wallace, Bengal Infantry; D. Blair, Madras Infantry. 

The death of Gen. J. F. Salter, C.B, of the Bombay Infantry, having taken place 
on the 12th Oct. 1857, the undermentioned promotions to bear date the 13th instead 
of the 12th Oct. viz.—Lieut.-Gen., Sir R. H. Cunliffe, Bart. C.B. Bengal Infantry, to 
be Gen.; Major-Gen. A. Roberts, C.B. Bengal Infantry, to be Lieut.-Gen.; Col, T, 
C. Parr, Bombay Infantry, to be Major-Gen, 


Memoranda.—Capt. J. A. Hickson, upon half-pay Unatt. has been permitted to 
retire from the service, by the sale of his commission, he being about to become a 
settler in New Zealand, The Christian names of Assist.-Surg. Richardson, pro- 
moted to be Surg. in the Turkish Contingent, on August 26, 1855, are Charles Schole- 
field. 
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War Orricr, Pall Mall, March 30.—Cavalry—3d Light Drags.—Sergt.-Major C, 
E. Nettles to be Cornet, without purchase. 

9th Light Drags.—C. B. Bashford, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, in suce 
cession to Lieut, . Jones, promoted in the 18th Light Drags. 

llth Light Drags.—J. C. Swaine, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice J. A, 
Stewart, promoted, c 

16th Light Drags.—R. F. Morrison, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Cor 
ballis, promoted, > 

sth Light Drags.—Capt. W. Betson, from half-pay as Quartermaster 15th Light 
Drags. to be Paymaster, 

Vilitary Train—Capt. J. M‘Court to be Major, 
Col, Heyland, who retires. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery—Sergt.-Major W. 










by purchase, vice Brevet-Licut,- 


Norton, of the Royal Horse Ar- 











tillery, to be Riding-Master, 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Lieut. E. L. Bland 
killed in action, 

Infantry—\st Foot—Brevet-Major F. R. Mein to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Marindin, who retires; Lieut. H. G. White to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mein; 
Lieut. R. L. 8S. Curtois to be Capt. by purchase, vice Thursby, who retires. 

2d Foot—Lieut. W. H. Spencer to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major 
Lowe, appointed to the 74th Foot; F.C. M. Griffith, Gent, to be Ensign, without 


to be Second Capt. vice Neville, 


| purchase, vice Gosset, promoted. 


3d Foot—Ensign R. B. Morony to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Smelt, pro- 
moted in the 2lst Foot. . 
ith Foot—Lieut. T. B. Houston, from 54th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, 


| vice Reid, appointed to the 23d Foot; P. Bridson, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 


| chase, vice W 








. C. Vyvyan, who resigns; J. Browne, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purehase, vice Liston, whose appointment has been cancelled. 

5th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—J. J. Bradshaw, Gent. ; F. H, D. 
Brome, Gent. ; F. A. Forsyth, Gent. 

&th Foot—C, D, R. Madden, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Kinsman, 
whose appointment has been cancelled. rf 

10th Foot—Lieut. W. H. P. G. Bluett, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Fres- 
son, appointed to the 21st Foot. To be Ensigns, without purchase—H. T, Snooke, 
Gent.; W. P. James, Gent. ; C. J. Barnett, Gent. ; E. A. Berger, Gent. 

llth Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—J. F. Oliver, Gent. ; W. A. Irwin, 
Gent. . 

l2th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—E. Fiddes, Gent.; T. G. Gun, 
Gent. ; H. J. M‘Donnell, Gent. 

13th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—A, M. Rowan, Gent.; A. M. 
Denny, Gent. 

Mth Foot—Lieut.-Col. Sir J. FE. Alexander, from 23d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Bell, who exchanges ; the second’Christian name of Ensign Frizell is “ Bruck- 
field,” and not “ Brickfield,” as stated in the Gazette of the 26th inst, 

15th Foot—Lieut. R. T. P. Cuthbert to be Instructor of Musketry ; H. G, Maun- 
sell, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

17th Foot—To be Eusigns, without purchase—H. 8. Wedderburn, Gent. ; T. 
Braddell, Gent. : 

18th Foot—Capt. B. H. Cumberland, from half-pay, Meuron’s Regiment, to be 
Capt. vice Aldridge, appointed to the 20th Foot ; Lieut. J. R. Blacker to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Cumberland, who retires. : 

19th Foot—Quartermaster J. J. Macdonald, late of the 2d Jager Corps, British 
German Legion, to be Quartermaster. 

20th Foot—Lieut. C. G. Rochfort to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.- 
Col. Le Couteur, who retires ; Ensign C. Fahie to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Vaughan, promoted; Lieut. C. F. Houghton, from the 5th Foot, to be Lieut, with- 
out purchase. 

2lst Foot—Ensign W. H. Ker to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Cl 
moted. Tobe Ensigns, without purchase, F. G. Jackson, Gent.; 8. 
Gent. : E. Bussell, Gent. vice Ker. y 

22d Foot—Capt. O. G. De Lancey, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. without 
purchase; A. G. D. Pocock, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Patton, 
promoted; Cornet G. Wohlmann, from half-pay of the late Land Transport Corps, 
to be Quartermaster. 

23d Foot—Lieut.-Col. E. W. D. Bell, from the 14th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Sir J. E. Alexander, who exchanges ; Ensign J. H. Walwyn to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Monsell, promoted; F. Gerard, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Walwyn, 

24th Foot—Brevet-Col, A. G. Blachford to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase. 
To be Majors, without purchase—Capts. L. H. Bazalgette, vice Blachford ; Capt. 
and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. H. Laye, from 58th Foot. 7 : 

29th Foot—A,. Faweett, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. Valpy, promoted in 2lst Foot. 

36th Foot—C. Day, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Scott, promoted ; 
Paymaster W, C. Frend, late of the 4th Middlesex Militia, to be Paymaster, vice 
Stuart, who retires on half-pay. 

47th Foot—Capt. Sir W. H. Clerke, Bart. from half-pay 42d Foot, to be Capt, 
vice Brevet-Major C, Elgee, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive 
rank under the Royal warrant of Oct. 6, 1854; Lieut. E. Croker to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Sir W. H, Clerke, Bart. who retires; Ensign J, J. Scott to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Croker. : F 

48th Foot—P. E. Bowlby, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. Coventry, appointed to the 15th Foot. . 

5ist Foot—E. E. Middleton, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Crowe, 
promoted; D. V. Stuart, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Walker, pro. 

53d Foot—R. Brown, Gent. to be Ensign, without !purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. Davern, promoted in 22d Foot. 

55th Foot —The third Christian name of Ensign Riley is Daniel. _ 

64th Foot—Ensign D. Gardiner to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Ryan, pro- 
moted. 

67th Foot—M., C. Seton, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Munro, pro- 
moted. 

74th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—C. J. Rolleston, Gent. in succes- 
sion to Lieut. Stoddart, promoted in 18th Foot; N. M. M‘Leod, Geut, in succession 
to Lieut. Davies, promoted in the 20th Foot. : 

78th Foot—Ensign R. Clay to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gillmore, pro- 
moted in 23d Foot; J. B. Baillie, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Clay. 

80th Foot—Lieut. J. J. Dudgeon to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col, Holditch, promoted in the 20th Foot; Ensign W. B. B. Christie to be 
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Lieut. without purchase, vice Dudgeon ; ; Ensign W. Maclean to be Lieut. apiees | 
purchase, vice Fraser, promoted in 23d Foot. To be Ensigns, without purchase— 
C. M. Bond, Gent, vice Christie; W. P. Walshe, Gent. vice Maclean, 

8lst Foot—C. Rochfort, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. King, promote d in 2lst Foot. 

82d Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—J. B. M‘Kenna, Gent, vice Ryan, 
promoted ; W. R. Bunbury, Gent. vice Moseley, appointed to the 60th Foot. 

83d Foot—To be Ensign, without pure hase—J. E. Brymer, Gent. in succession to 
Lieut. Marsh, promoted in the 21st Foot. 

86th Foot—M. E. Leadbitter, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succes- 
sion to Lieut. E. M. Jones, promoted in 20th Foot. 

87th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—G. R. Storey, Gent. in succession 
to Lieut. G. G. G. Munro, promoted in 20th Foot; A. A. Von Beverhoudt, Gent. in 
succession to Lieut. Shadwell, promoted in 23d Foot. 

94th Foot—Ensign R. J. M. St. George to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Lewis, 
promoted in 20th Foot; J. H. Knox, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
St. George. 

9th Foot—Ensign E. Johnson, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Lees, pro- 
moted in the 23d Foot. 

Rifle Brigade—C, ¥ . Blackett, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Ames, 
promoted. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Ensign 8. Halahan to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Sharpe, promoted in 20th Foot; J. James, Gent, to be Ensign, without pure ‘hase, 
vice Halahan, 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Ensign H. R. M. Humphreys to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Palmer, promoted in 21st Foot. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—To be Ensigns, without purchase—Ensign C. T, 
Wilson, Som the 74th Foot, vice Barrow, promoted; E. Whyte, Gent, vice Savage, 
promoted ; R. Jackson, Gent. vice Onion, promoted ; F. J, A. Dunn, Gent. vice 
Armstrong, p nn d. 

Dépot Battalion—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. D. Deverell to be Lieut.-Col. 
without purchase, vice Brevet-Col. Eyre, appointed Commandant at Chatham, 

Staf—Brevet-Col. C. Bingham, Assist.-Adjutant-General of the Royal Artillery, 
to be Depuvty-Adjutant-General of the Royal Artillery. 

Unattached—Brevet-Major F. L. Whitmore, of the Ist Foot, to have his brevet 
converted into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of the 6th of October 1854, 

Hospital Staf—Staff-Surg. of the first class E. J. Burton, M.D, from half-pay, to 
be Staff-Surg. of the first cl » upon full-pay, and attac mat to the Cavalry Dépot 
at Canterbury.—To be Acting-Assistant-Surgeons—P. Lec, Gent. ; . Mitche ll, 
Gent.; W. W. Coleman, Gent. 

The appointment of Acting-Assist.-Surg. J. J. Brown, M.D, as stated in the 
Gazette of the 12th of February 1858, has been cancelled. 

Brevet.—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. the Hon. F. Colborne, C.B. upon half-pay as Mz ajors 
Unatt. Assist.-Quartermaster-Gen, at Gibraltar, having completed three years’ ac- 
tual service r the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be Col. in the Army, under the Royal war- 
rant of Oct. 854. Capt. Sir W. II. Clerke, Bart: 47th Foot, to be Major in the 
Army. Bre a Major Sir W. H. Clerke, Bart. 47th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the 
Army. Capt. B. H. Cumberland, 18th Foot, to be Major inthe Army. Brevet- 
Major B. H. Cumberland, 18th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. inthe Army. Capt, J. 8, 
Hawkins, of the Royal Engineers, to have the local rank of Majorin North America 
while employed on a particular service. Paymaster W. T. Stuart, having retired 
upon half-pay, 36th Foot, to have the honorary rank of Capt. 

The undermentioned promotions to take pl , consequent = the death of Major- 
Gen. F. C. Griffiths, on the 15th March 1858—Brevet-Col, Clarke, upon half- 
pay as Lieut.-Col, Unatt. to be Major-Gen. Bre y Lieut. ~ oh E. Gibson, upon 
half- -pay as Major Unatt. te be Col. Brevet-Major Campbell, 30th Feot, to be 
Lieut.-Col. Capt. A. C. Rebertson, 8th Foot, to be ‘Major, 

The undermentioned promotions to take place consequent on the death of Major- 
Gen. Cecil Bisshopp, C.B. Colonel of the 16th Foot, on the 2lst of March 1858— 
Brevet-Col, Sir J. Gaspard Le Marchant, upon half-pay as Lieut.-Col. Unatt. to be 
Major-Gen. ; Lieut.-Col. E. Last, 21st Foot, to be Colonel; Brevet-Major M. R. 8. 
Whitmore, upon half-pay, as Capt. of the late 19th Light Drags. and Staff Officer of 
Pensioners, to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. E. G. Daniell, 8th Foot, to be Major. 

The promotion of Capt. A. C. Robertson, 8th Foot, to be Major in the Army, on 
the 24th inst. has been cancelled, he having been promoted on the l6th inst. in sue- 
cession to the late M: ijor-Gen. Griffiths, 

For Capt. Richard Charles ** German,” Bengal Native Infantry, to be Major in 
the Army, as stated in the Supplementary “‘ Gazette” of the 24th inst., read Capt. 
Richard Charles ‘* Germon,” &c. 

For Capt. “* James Francis Eaton” Travers, of the Royal Artillery, to be Major 
in the Army, as stated in the Supplementary “ Gazette ” of the 24th inst, read Capt. 

** Frederick John ” Travers, &c. 


€ be “Bauy. 
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Apiary, 8.W. March 13.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadet T. M. 
Whale to be Second Lieut. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 30. 

Bankruptcy Annulled,—A.exanvex Rew, Southall, Middlesex, potato-dealer. 

Bankrupts.—Jouwx and Bensamin Daes, George Street, Westminster, builders— 
Wit11uam Powe nt, Lowestoft, grocer—Groror Armirace, Clement’s Lane, iron-mer- 
chant—Urparn Brizanp, Sherrard Street, Golden Square, tailor—Cuaries Hoiper, 
Great Winchester Street, carpenter—Watrer and Cnaries Jones, High Street, 
Islington, tallow-chandlers—Grorce Frienp, Kidderminster, bookseller—Josuva 
and James Hanson, Huddersfield, woollen-spinners—Josxerm Mrrcne.t, Sheffield, 
builder—Geronce Liserr, Sheffield, busk-manufacturer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Da..as, Inverness, meal-merchant—Forpes, Edinburgh, 
wine-merchant—Bucuanan and Locknart, Glasgow, wine-merchants—-Daty, 
Grangemouth, watch-dealer—Rvusse.i, Pollockshaws, wright. 














FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 3. 

Bankruptcies Annulled,—Wi.11aM Nicnors, Wilsden, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner 
—Jamers Densy Lex and James Crasrrer, Windhill, Yorkshire, machine-makers, 

Bankrupts.—Jouyn Ixce, Wilton Street, Grosvenor Place, apothecary—Joun Bun- 
Ton, King’s Lynn, inn-keeper—Grorce Wurre the Elder, Eagle Terrace, Plaistow, 
tailor— Henry Szaron, Chelmsford, woollen-draper—J ames WiLL1AM GoLpen, Brig- 
house, Yorkshire, card-maker—Joun Pumurrs, Birmingham, wood-turner—Wen- 
sTeR Mornis, Oxford, printer—Tnomas Morrison, Rhyl, Flintshire, coal-mer- 
chant—Wittiam Harrison and Groner Tayior, Hadlow, Kent, maltsters— 
Epwarp SHIncier, Birmingham, shoe-maker—Cuap Fisher Ricwarpson, Church 
Street, Stoke Newington, victualler—James Syrep, Monson Nursery, North Street, 
Red Hill—Cuar.es James and Henry Jouwn Evans, Beer Lane, City, coopers— 
Witiuam Weston Youne and Co, Neath, Glamorganshire, millers—Henry Roverr 
Wuxrxs, Westbromwich, draper. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—J. and T. N. Doveras, Greenock, watch-makers—Gatr, 
Carluke, farmer—Dyxrs and Morton, Glasgow, warehousemen— Manson, Spynie, 
Elgin, farmer—Rvsr, Aberdeen, clothier—S1rrwart, Arbroath, hotel-keeper, 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


































| Saturd . | Me y.| Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs, | Friday, 

Sper Cent Consols cysssecseeveveee- re 7 978 oof 97 

Ditto for Account ..,.. oes 97) 97 974 96, 965 

3 per Cents Reduced .. seoeees| Shut _ _ —_ —_ 2 
New 3 per Cents .... cosees] Shut —_— _ —_ —_— a 
Long Annuities . +++] Shut -— -—— — -—— FE 
Annuities 1885 -| shut —_ —_ _ _ = 
Bank Stock, 11 per -_ shut — —_— — —_ e 
India Stock, 104 per C ent shut -—_ — —— —_ 3 
Exchequer Bills, 2}4. ‘peedions —— [89ym.[ —— | — Py é 
Exchequer DEVE scovcccescaed 1003 1003 nol oe — 

India Bonds, 4 per Cent .......... +++| 21 pm. 24 —_ 18 2 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending pects — ) 
Austrian .......0+++0000.8 p-Ct. — Premch ..cccceses ° . Ct. -—— 










































































Belgian . ooo — 99} Mexican .. 192 
Ditto ..... 23- -=— Peruvian ..... 834 
Brazilian .... i — 1044 Portuguese 185. 46 
t— 78 ee 1095 
eecces .6 — (104 exd. | Sardinian oy 
t— —_ Spanish .. 44k 
3 — | 8ijexd. | Ditto New Deferr 26; 
2a -_ Ditto Passive ...... -- 
4 — | 98jexd. | Turkish.... ... 101g 
PEORER cccccccccccccces +3 — | 69f.50c, | Venezuela..... 323 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Thursday Evening.) 
Rattwayrs— Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter ,........+++* 89 Australasian .......««. nanemel ri 
Ge ssanenanenes eee 86 British North Ame rican eoel 574 
Chester and Holyhead . -— GET acaces | & 
Eastern Counties..... ° 58} NE in neinteneets | 273 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.......+ 62 Commercial of London .......++| —_ 
Glasgow and South-Western... 88 Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd.) 18 
Great Northern ........00e008e+ { 023 LOGON 00.060 cccesceesenseeeeee i —_ 
Great South. and West. Lreland,| 994 London and County ......+++«+ 28, 
Great Western.......cccescecee 58 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 18 
Lancashire and Yorkshire : SSE London Joint Stock.....s+eee+. 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... London and Westminster .. . 45) 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast 106 National Bank .......+++ 36 
London and Blackwall ......... | 6+ National Provincial . . —_ 
London and North-Western....| 9%} | New South Wales... -— 
London and South-Western..../ 92 Oriental ....+-+e+0+« 383 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln | 354 Provincial of Lreland | — 
Midland | 934 South Australia... i 31} 
Midland Great Wes’ _ Union of Australia 46 
North British... .......sceee0+: | 51} U — of London. | 23 
North-Eastern—Berwick . . 91 Unity... .cccrccccceseeece | 
North-Eastern—York .........-. 73} We = rn Bank of London,...... i 
Oxford, Wor. & W olverhampton sl | Docxs— 
Scottish Central .. = | East and West India...... — 118 
Scottish Midland = — 104 
South-Eastern ¢ | 69} v5 
Eastern of France...... os 274 99} 
East Indian .........++ | 110 MiscELLANBOUS— | 
Geelong and Melbourne ....., 20) Australian Agricultural..... a | 2¢4 
Grand Trunk of Canada ., -| 47} British American Land... . —_ 
Great Indian Peninsular ..,.. 213 GamOGs .ccccesceevccsese | ite 
Great Western of Canada ....| 1m Crystal Palace ° lk 
Paris and LYONS .......6605+. 333 | Electric Telegraph — 
Mines— | General Steam..... 264 
AMER ov cceveccosccccccccce —— | National Discount, 
Brazilian Imperial .. -— London Discount ......++. ‘ 
Ditto St. John del B 13 } Peninsular and Oriental St 79 
Cobre Copper .. | 40 } Royal Mail Steam 63 
Rhymney Iron... } 223 } South Australian 35g 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 3ist day of March 1658. 
ISSUR DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issucd?.....sececeeeeeee£32,280,385 Government Debt........ eee. £11,015,100 
| Other Securities....... ° 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion, ++ 17,805,085 
Silver Bullion.......+ eevee . - 
£32,280,385 £32,280,385 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
eccceces 04,28 ate Government Securities (inclu- 
3,89 5 


Proprictors' Capital... 
1 j ding Dead Weight Annuity). £9,901,993 











ROBE... ccccecevecers 

Public Deposits* 7 3 | Other Securities......... + 16,857,487 
Other Deposits 1, 991 "O54 WMOteS .ccrccscccvcesece +s 12,329, 
Seven Days and other Bills... 840,165 Gold and Silver Coim .....+0++ $23,532 








£39 ,912,597 £39 912,597 
* Including Exe wes Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 





BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 } popes, _ ee £1 e : ; oe 4 m . 
Mexican Dollars ....... + © 0 O | Lead, British Pig... 2510 ©... 0 0 @ 
008 


Silver in Bars, Standard..... eos O'S & | Steel, Swedish Keg., 22 0 0., 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, March 31. 
8. s. | ie s. 
. 63to 66 | Indian Corn. 34to 36 


‘ «& 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine -s.- 48048 | Pine..... 






Fine ...... o— 0 Foreign,R. 36—45 | Peas, Hog... 35— 37 | Oats, Feed., 23-26 
_ New. 35 — 37 White F. 50—52/ Maple .... 37—40 Fine .... 26-—28 
Fine ...... 38—41 Rye 34 — 36 White .... a | Poland .., 26—26 
w hite Old O— 0) Barley...... 21—28 Blue ...... } 

Vine ...60. O— 0) Malting .. 38—42 | Beans, Ticks ue 

New ...++. 41—45 | Malt, Ord... 657—62| Harrow... 39—495 | Fine ..., 29-30 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 





SIX-WEEKS AV ERAGE. 

For the Week ending March 27 | Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 

. 458. 2d. | Rye ....... 298. Md, | Wheat... 459, 2d, | Rye .....0+ 828, Bde 
‘ oe 1 Barley .... 36 6 

5 Oats ...... 23.=(Co Peas... 








+ 3 1 
seee 0 





23 4 Peas .. 





PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, 15*. 0d. per doz. 
Carlow, Ol. 0s. to Ol. 0s. per ewt, 


FLOUR. 
Town made ., -per sack 40s. to - 
3 = 


Seconds .... 







Essex and Suffolk, oardship 32. — P| Bacon, Lrish .....++++++ pron. 54s. — 550, 

Norfolk and Stockton ......... 2 — 30 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......++. 72 — 76 
American .....++ per barrel 20 — 25 Derby, 89 eeeveee : 6 
Canadian .....c.cseseesess 21 — 25 Hams, York ......++0++5+ 


Bread, 5)d. to 7). the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. Gd. to Ge. Od. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 








Heap or CarTte at THE 



































Newoate ann Leapennatt.* Carrie MARKET.” 
*. a. sd &. d. s. d. s. a. s. a CaTTLe- MARKET. 

Beef... 3 Oto3 6to310 .... 3 4to4 Otod 6 ae ees ts 

Mutton 3 0—3 8B—4@ 4 weve 445 OK 4 Reasts.. 

Veal... 3 2—310—4 8 w1e 6 O— 5 am 6 | She mr 

Pork... 3 0—3 Sa 8 swe 8 O— 8B — 8 2] 

Lamb. 0 O—0 0-00... o—o 0] 

. To sink theo offal, per 8 lb. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 548. to 66s. | Down Tegs .....+«+e+. per lb. “ to an 

Mid and East Kent ditto .- 7 —112 Half-bred Wethers coves LI 

Sussex ditto....... 50 — 60 Leicester Fleeces it — it 

Farnham ditto ......ssseeeee o-— 0 Combing Skins .. -lwo-—- BB 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. y) MITECHAPEL. CUMBERLAND, 

Hay, Good ..... eoeee TOK, 10 58. ccccccecees 728, 00 BAS cececseceee 82s. to 88s, 

Inferior + & ° 70 6 — 75 
New.... 1) 0 o— 0 
Clover. 85 100 95 — 102 
Wheat Straw. 25 30 3 — 3 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 2s. Od. to 2s. -_ Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 4s.10d.to 6s. 9d. 
Congou, fine ... 1 lo —32 Brandy, Best Brands ..... loit-—- 2 
Pekoe, flowery ...... -3 0 —4@ : Cotton, N. Orleans.per B $—- 0 & 

In bond—Duty 1s. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....per ewt. 6 ~— 3» 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 68s. Od. to 80s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian. ond ton. 80 eo~- oe 

Ordinary ....... . 52s. Od. to 54s. Od.| Tallow en -perewt.65 8 — 0 06 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 62s. 0d. to 65s. Od, Town ..... -6 o— 00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina... 20s. Od. oo Od.| Rape Oil, Enis refined a20-—@# 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, aN wg 29s. lid. -®%*oOo— 60 

West India Molasses .... lis. 6d. to 18s. Od, | Linseed — o~—- oe 

POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil o-@e 

Kent and Essex Regents. .ton.140s. ~ Palm Oi) .....++++ 0-3 6 

Shaws........100 —1 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .200 0 —206 0 
York Regents... 160 iso Coals, Hettom «....scceeee o— oe 
Scotch ,, «- ° 130 =160 TOOS cecceccececree @ Om OB 
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ASTER HOLIDAYS.—The SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM will be OPEN FREE, 
Morning and Evening, from 5th to 10th Arait, inclusive. 
By Order of the Committce of Council on Education. 


ULWICH GALLERY.—The GAL- 


LERY of PAINTINGS at DULWICH will henceforth 
be OPEN to the Public on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays, free of Charge, and on Thursdays and Fri- 
days on payment of Sixpence each person, except in the 
Easter and Whitsunday weeks, when no charge will be 
made. jallery is open from 10 to 5 in Summer, and 10 
to 4 in Winter. 





No Cards of Admission are necessary 
CHAKLES DRUCE, 10, Billiter Square, 
Clerk pro tem. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 


67 and 68, Harley Street, W. Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1853, ” for the General’ Education of Ladies, and for 
granting Certificates of Knowledge. 

Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 

Principal—The Very Rey. the Dean of Westminster. 

The College and the Preparatory Class will REOPEN for 
the Easter Term on Monpay, Aprnrit 12th. 

Pr tuses and further particulars may be obtained on 
application at the College, between ten and four, or by letter 
to the Assistant: Secretary, Mrs. Williams. 

Pupils are received as Boarders within the walls of the 
College by Mrs. Williams, with the sanction of the Council. 

E. H. P.. UMPTRE, M.A. Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

67 and 68, Harley Street, W. The special Course for 

the \ ma Term will include Lectures on the following 
su 

The Very Rey. the Dean of Cantersvuay—On the Greek 








J. Pi cee, Esq.—On the History of Letters and the 
Arts in Florence from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth 
Century. 

E. Fresco, Esq.—On the Italian Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Joux Hortanu, Esq.—On the History of Chamber Music, 
with Vocal Iilustrations. 

Wittius Hvcues, Esq.—On the Truths of Physical Geo- 
graphy, regarded as Illustrative of certain chapters of 
History, Ancient and Modern. 

th 1 be admissible to these Lectures on an intro- 

duction ine Lady Visitor, a Member of the Council, or 
a Professor. 

A Syllabus of a Course is in preparation, and will be 


issued after Easte: 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. Dean. 


AJ iv x 
ASSURANCEW— 
Incorporated a.p. 1720. 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heap Orrice—No. 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 
West Exp Orricr—No. 7, Pall Mall. 
. Gregson, Esq. M.P. Governor. 
John Aluers Arbuthnot, Esq. Sub- Governor. 
John Alexr. Hankey, Esq. Deputy Governor. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
“ DAYS OF GRACE.” 

This Corporation has granted Assurances on lives for a 
period exceeding One Hundred and Thirty Years, and con 
tinues the practice it has invariably adopted, of considering 
Policies not to be invalidated by the death of the party 
whose life is assured within the Thirty Days’ Grace, pro- 
vided the premiums be paid at any time before the expira- 
tion of such thirty days. 














JOHN LAU RENC E, Secretary. — 


ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 








Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. rt Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Saffery Wm. Johnson, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
John Humphery, Esq. Ald. | Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
eg = sician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon— Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq. 


Apvaneseus OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
oo The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se 
curity. 
‘The assured are ep by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 450,000/. invested on Mortgage and in 
the a. ~ Stocks, and an income of 85,0001. a year. 








jum to assure 100/. Whole Term. 

r — c ™ ~ 

One Seven With Without 

Age. Year. Ye Profits. Profits. 
20 ..4017 8 .. £019 9 ..... £11510 .. LIL lo 
30... «61 3.413 25686 ..323207 
#@o.t1656.,.. 169 - 307... 2410 
5O .. IM 1. LIVWw 468... 4001 
@..3234.. S17 © ..... 612 9 .. 6 Oo 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 
Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
os years, to participate in nine-tenths or 90 per cent of 


The profit ed to each policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash. 


At the first division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on 


bo jums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversion- 
increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 

on cathe ums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 
One-| of the “‘ whole term” jum may remain on 


credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be Reims paid at = time without notice. 

in one month after proofs have been approved. 


Loans upon a security. 
= > esse Se for policy stamps. 
its paid for their reports. 
ieeen —s we time of peace to or reside in any 


part of Europe or British North America without extra 


charge. 
The 
2o0'e! 


officers 7 every day at a quarter before 
. BATES, Resident Director. 





URES.—BY ROYAL LETTER? PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a stcel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOU: MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn di sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
cireumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 

ing cont to . bg on aps 

WHITE, 228, PICCAD 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and — ING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are wn ike an ordinary texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 


ary stocking. Price, trom 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 
oun WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 





> "yD SP Ab aa , 
LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 
NIGHT LAMPS.—Tin at 's.; Lacquered or Bronzed 
ls. Gd each.—For burning the New Patent Pyramid Night 
Lights. The most convenient, safe, and economical yet in- 
troduced. Sold by all Grocers and Lamp- dealers; and 
wholesale by 8. Cranke, 55, Albany Street, Regent's Park, 
and by Pacer and Co. Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 
oa NY > 
)}SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 
4 —Thisis the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, ds. 6d. } pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, sre, 
New Bond Street, fac ing Redmay ne 's. 


ror 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine- 
glasses, essert Services, and every desc ription of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street. 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 
"1 r TPDIina £ y 

ILITARY OUTFITS for INDIA and 

the COLONIES furnished at the shortest notice. 

NAVAL OUTFITS, for the Royal or Mercantile Service, 
carefully and speedily provided. . 

PRIVATE OUTFITS to any extent supplied. 

In the LADIES OUTFITTING DEPAKTMENT every ar- 
ticle is selected with the utmost regard to neatness and eco- 
nomy ; and experienced females are in constant attendance. 

Apply to 8. W. Sitver and Co. Manufacturers, at their 
Warehouses, Nos. 66 and 67, Cornhill, and 3 and 4, Bishops- 
gate Street, (opposite the London Tavern); where tieir 
water- proof fabrics and India-rubber manufactures may be 























had in. very variety. ’ a 
1 HY AND RESPECTABLE C1. ASSES. 
NE HONOUR OF AN INSPECTION 
of the FOLLOWING ARTICLES of DR at is re 


quested by H. J. and D. NICOLL— 

For GENTLEMEN, at lif, 116, 118, and 120, Regent 
Street, and 22, Cornhill, Paletots of every Description, some 
being of beautiful light fabrics for summer, and others of 
thicker materials, which, like those for trousers and waist 
coats, are the best specimens of English manufactures. A 
large assortment may be found ready for immediate use ; 
some are waterproofed, and the whole are marked in plain 
figures at most moderate prices. 

In the Establishment, 142, Regent Street, for LADIES’ 
and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, the same excellence prevails, 
particularly in Mantles and other garments of silk and 
cloth. 

Messrs. Nicoll employ Cutters for each specialty. 


= Dr * ‘PND 

WILliaM 8. BUR'PON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 

400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Shef- 

field Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish- 

Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, nders, Marble Man- 

telpicce 5, ‘hen Ranges, Lamps, Gaselicrs, Tea Urns and 

8, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 

T r lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 

hangings, &c. with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Sixteen 

large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1,14, 2, and 3, 

Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, London.— 
Established 1820, 

INNEFORD’ 


URE F L ULD MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Apericnt, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of {Infants from turning sour during di 
estion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
‘forms an Effervescing Apericnt Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnrrorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Gencrai Agents for the Im 
roved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the E mpire 















EAUTIFUL COMPLEXION.—ROW- 

LAND’S KALYDOR is universally esteemed by ladies 
for its improving and beautifying effects on the complexion 
and skin. It is distinguished for its extreme’ ly bland, purify- 
ing, and soothing effects on the skin; while, by its action 
on the pores and minute secretory vessels, it promotes a 
healthy tone, so essential to the general well-being of the 
skin and the beauty of its appearance. Freckles, tan, pim 
ples, spots, discoloration, and other cutaneous visitations, 
are eradicated by the Kalydor, and give place to a radiant 
bloom and transparency of complexion. Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle. Caurion.—The words “ ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR” are on the wrapper, and “A. ROWLAND 
and SONS,” in red ink, at foot. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by Chemists and Perfume rs. 


R. DE JONC 








JONGHW’S LIGHT-BROWN 

COD-LIVER OIL, which has now acquired such uni- 
versal celebrity, is sanctioned and recommended by Ker- 
zelius, Baron Fouquier, Professor Pereira, t.8. Dr. Mil- 
ler, F. R. 8. Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S. Dr. Hassall, Dr. 
Letheby, Dr. Granville, F.R.S. and4nnumerable other emi- 
nent Physicians and scientific Chemists of European repu- 
tation, for its invariable purity, uniform strength and 
efficacy, entire freedom from nauseous flavour and after- 
taste, and proved therapeutic superiority over the Pale or 
Yellow Oil, arresting disease and restoring health much, 
more rapidly than any other kind. Sold only in im- 
perial half-pints, 2s. 6¢.; pints, 4s. %d.; quarts, Ys.; cap- 
suled and labelled with Dr. De Joxon’s stamp and signa- 
ture, without which none can possibly be genuine. Sole 
British Consignees, Ansan, Harronp, and Co. 77, Strand 
London, W.C. 


+ y pr ¥ r = 
INGULAR CURE.—HOLLOWAY’S 
OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Mr. John Smithson, of 
Batley Carr, writes to Professor Holloway, March 9th 1858, 
thus—Sir, Mr. Wm. Walker and his wife, who reside at 
Batley Carr, were about seven years since thrown out ofa 
gig. Mrs. Walker was severely injured about the legs ; after 
trying every remedy that could possibly be recommended 
during that time, without the slightest amendment what- 
ever, she was at last induced to try Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills; these completely cured her in a few weeks, and she 
is now as well as ever she was in her life. Sold by all Medi- 
cine Vendors throughout the World; and at Professor Hot- 
LOWAY's Eetablishment, 244, , Strand, Landen. 











M rEMORIAL OF THE GR EAT “EXHI- 

BITION.—SELECTION of OBJECTS for 
STUDY.—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, (enlarged 
to 32 Pages,) price 4d. Stamped, 5d. Contains—Fine 
View of the proposed Memorial to the Great Exhi- 
bition—On Ancient Pottery—Modern German Archi- 
tecture—Deputation of Architects to the Government 
—Houses for the Working Classes—On Ancient Tim- 
ber Framing—Machine Brickmaking—Ancient Carved 
Stone Canopy ; with an Engraving—The New Opera- 
house—Military Barracks—The Society of Female 
Artists — The United Service Institution — Railway 
Matters, &c. 

1, York Street, Covent Garden; and to be had of 

all Booksellers, 





STMINSTER REVIEW. 
SERIES. No. XXVI. Aprrt 1858. 
CONTENTS : 
. The Religion of Positivism. 
Recollections of Shelley and Byron, 
. China: Past and Present. 
Party Government. 
. The Boscobel Tracts. 
Our Relation to the Princes of India. 
. Medical Reform. 
. Organization of the War Department. 
Coxtemporary Lirrrature: }1. Theology and Phi- 
losophy —} 2. Polities, Sociology, and Education— 
¢ 3. Science—} 4. History, Biography, Voyages and 
Travels—} 5. Belles Lettres and Art. 
London: Joun Cnapmay, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


rice 5s. The 


s da 
TATIONAL REVIEW. No. XII. 
ConrTENTS : 
Merope: a Tragedy. By Matthew Arnold. 
Strauss’s Life of Ulrich Von Hutten. 
. Recent Contributions to the Study of Latin Li- 
terature. 
Swedenborgiana. 
The Old English Nobility. 
Religion and Society : Paley and Channing. 
Lord Grey on Reform, 
The Waverley Novels. 
. Louis Napoleon at Home and Abroad. 
. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading So- 
cicties 
Cnapman and HA, 193, Piccadilly. 


pag ap ah + a MAGAZINE, 
for Apnit 1858. No. DX. Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS = 
The Missionary Explorer. 
Food and Drink—Part IT. 

A Few Words on Social Philosophy, by One who 
is no Philosopher. 
What will he do with it? 

Part } 
From Spain to Piedmont. 
Rambles round Glasgow. 
Mr. John Company to Mr. John Bull, on the Rival 
India Bills. 
The New Administration. 
Wit.iam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


KRISH METROPOLITAN MAGAZIN 
No. XIII. for Aprit 1858, 2s. 6d. will Cowrars : 
1. The * Turning-Point” in the Fortunes of 

** The House of Carlisle.” 

2. The Eve of St. Anthony. 

. Modern Biography and Biographers. 

. A Glimpse into the Glacier W orld. 

Associations with Ornithology.—No. I. 

. Life’s Foreshadowings. Chapters LIV. 

LVI. LVII. 


NEW 


Price 6s, 


W" 


‘pee 





hel 





™ 
Seeneee 





By Pisistratus Caxton. 





int 


LV. 


7. A Psalm of Death. 

8. The Irish Traveller.—Part II. How I went to 
St. Michel. 

9, The Romance of Art.—Torrigiano and Alonso 
Cano, 

10, A Week at Glenveagh. 

11. Gardenia. By W. 8. Sandes. 

12. Sporting Intelligence—Hybernal Racing, Horse- 


Taming, and Turf Changes— Yachting. 
Dublin: Wrtu1am Roserrtson, 23, Upper Sackville 


Street. London: Smmrkin, MArsuALt, and Co, Edin- 
burgh : Joun Menzies. 





Aprit. Number of th 


7? NGLISHWOMAN’S “JOU RNAL. 
1 Price ls. Conrents: Florence Nightingale and 
the British Soldier—Elizabeth Blackwell— More thau 
Fifty Years Ago—My Great Aunt Polly's Elopement 
—Illustrations of Eve ry Day Life—Two Graves: 4 
Poem — Notices of Books —Open Council—Passing 
Events. 
Published at the Office of the Englishwoman’s Jour- 
nal Company (Limited), l4a Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.; and for the Company by Pirer, StErHEN- 
sox, and Spencer, Paternoster Row. 








On Ist April, No, X. New Series, price 3s. 6d. 
OURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE. Edited by Fornes Wixstow, M.D. 
D.C.L, Oxon, 
ConTENTS : 
1. On Civilization. 
2. The Legal Doctrine of Responsibility in Cases of 
Insanity, connected with alleged Criminal Acts. 
3. On Insanity and Lunatic Asylums in Norway. 
4. Charlotte Bronte—a Psyc hologic al Study, 
5. Physiological Psychology—No. V. 
. Mind and Body. 
On Dipsomania, or Drunken Insanity. 
London : Joun Cuvrcnitt, New ee Street, 





Published this day, price 
OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
e ACTUARIES, AND ASSURANCE MAGA- 


ZINE. No. XXXI. for Aprit. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Mr. Samuel Brown on the Investment of the 


Funds of Life Assurance Companies. 


2. Mr. Jellicoe on Amalgamations. 

3. Mr. Samuel Brown on Fire Insurance in Great 
Britain, &c. 

4. Mr. W illick on Life Annuities at Two Rates of 
Interest. 

5. Mr. Hodge on the Mortality in Military Opera- 
tions. 


6. Sketch of the Life of Mr. Henry James Brooke. 
Foreign Intelligence, C orrespondence, &c. 
London: CHarues and Evwin Layroy, 150, Fleet 
Street. 


NEWSPAPER BIOGRAPHY. 
HE STATESMAN of Saturpay, 
Marcu 20, contained the first of a Series of Bio- 
graphical and Political Sketches of London and Pro- 
vincial Newspapers, entitled The ‘* Examiner” under 
Leigh Hunt. Chapter I. 
The STATESMAN of Sarvurpay, Apri. 
contain the “* Examiner” under Leigh Hunt. 
ter Il. 





3, will 
Chap- 


Publishing Office, 294, Strand. 
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On Saturday next will be or in post 8vo. 
Vols. I. and IT. 


HE LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE | | 


SHELLEY. By Tuomas JErrerson Ho«e. 
Epwarp “Moxon, Dover Street. 
~ Just published, in post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
PD ECOLLECTIONS of the LAST DAYS 
\. of SHELLEY and BYRON. By E. J. Tre- 
pac” Epwarp Moxon, Dover — 








This day is publishe -d, L, price 6s 6 
AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
J) CALENDAR. se orrected to Easter 1858. 

Cambridge : Driomrox, Bett, and Co, ; London : Bri. 
and Daupy. 


~“Phis day is published, as fep. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


HE CATECHISM. ‘OF POSITIVE RE- 
LIGION. Translated from the French of Au- 
guste Comte, by Ricuarp Concreeve, M.A. Author of 
© The Roman Empire of the West,” &c. 
London: Joux Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 





This day y is is publishe d, Second Edition, 8vo. “price © 2s. 
ILITARY ANALYSIS of the REMOTE 
and PROXIMATE CAUSES of the INDIAN 
REBELLION, drawn from Official Papers on the Go- 
vernment of India; respectfully addressed to the Hon. 
the Members of the House of Commons. By General 
Sir Ropert Ganpiner, K.C.B. Royal Artillery. 
ByrireLp, Hawxksworrn, and Co, 21, Charing Cross, 





r IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of | 


4 Photographic Portraits, by Mavix and Pory- 
BLANK, price 5s. each, 

The Number for Apri contains STERNDALE 
BENNETT, Esq. With Memoir. 

Macit and Porysiank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; 
and 1874, Piccadilly; and W. Kenr and Co, Fleet 
Street. 

I1YMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK—FOURTH 
ED ~ - 
~ small 8vo. 

H* MNS AN D POEMS FOR. THE SICK 

AND ‘SUFFERING. In connexion with the 
Service for the Visitation of the Sick. Selected from 
various Authors, Edited by the Rev. T. V. Fosuery, 
M.A. Perpetual Curate of Sunningdale. 

Rivixerons, W aterloo Place. 


st 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








This day is published, 
( BSERVATIONS in METEOROLOGY : 
relating to Temperature, the Winds, Atmo- 
spheric Pressure, the Aqueous Phenomena of the Atmo- 
sphere, Weather Changes, &c. being chiefly the results 
ofa Meteorologic al Journal kept for nineteen years at 
Swaffham Bulbeck, in Cambridgeshire, and serving as 
a Guide to the Climate of that part of England. By 
the Rev. Leoxarp Jenyns, M.A, F.L.S. &c. late 
Vicar of Swaffham Bulbeck. 
Joux Vax Voonrsr, 1, Paternoster Row 


Pp ssares DEBATES.—A few Com- 
plete SETS of this WORK, from the Com- 
mencement to the Present Time, may be had of the 
Publisher. The recent Parliaments, from the Ac- 
cession of her Majesty, at greatly reduced prices, 
** Hansard ” is now pub! ished at a fixed subscription 
of 5/. 5s. for each session. 

C. Buck, Publisher of ** Hansard’s Debates,” 23, Pa- 
ternoster Row, BE. ; 


ANSAR D, ‘at 5l. 5s.—By recent ar- 
rangeme nts HANSARD’S DEBATES are pub- 
lished at a fixed Sessional subscription. Conditions— 
1, That the subscription is Sessional, 2. That the 
subscription shall not exceed 5/. 5s. for each Session, 
3. That the subscription is due when the publication 
of the debates of the Sessionis complete. 4. That the 
Work shall be delivered in weekly parts or in volumes, 
at the residence ofthe subscriber, or in any part of the 
United Kingdom, within the limits of the book-post, 
free of charge. 








Office, », 23, Pi ‘aternoster ‘Row. 


NEW NOVEL, BY “THE AU THOR OF 


* MABEL.” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


\ ARGARET HAMILTON, By 





Mrs. 


Newny, Author of ‘ Mabel,” “ Sunshine and 
Shadow.” 
“A high-toned and very suggestive story. No- 


or practical than 


thing can be finer, more instructive, 
‘She clearly shows 


the earnest aim of the authoress. 
the gentle but irresistible influence of one noble, dis- 
interested character in a family cirele. The scenes 
are fresh and natural, and the characters truthful and 
well portrayed.” — Morning Post. 
i. 

THE OLD PALACE. By Jutta Tix, Author of 

**May Hamilton.” 2 vols. 
Also, just rea 


NETHERWOODS OF “or TERPOOL, 3 


THE 
vols. 


London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Steet. 


ENGLISH LADIES IN INDIA. 
Now ready, Second —, = 2 vols. with Illustra- 





TIMELY RE TREAT; OR A YEAR | 


IN BENGAL. By Two Sisters, 
SPECTATOR , 

*“We have not had such a picture of Anglo-Indian 
daily life since the late Miss Roberts published her ex- 
periences. But these two volumes have an additional 
interest ; it was a plucky undertaking, and the narra- 
tive is told with animation and truthfulne _~ 

OBSERVER 

“The narrative is lively from the beginning—just 
what ought to be expected from an_ intelligent 
feminine writer. It certainly fulfils its purpose, the 
amusement of the reader, in a very agreeable manner.” 

LEADER, 
_“ Dashing sketches of Indian life. This book is 
lively and entertaining.” 
MORNING POST. 

“ Racy, fresh, with an inexhaustible buoyancy of 
style, and no common powers of description.” 

London : Ricuanp Beytiey, New Burlington Street. 


| Now ready, with a Clue Map, 18mo. 
URRAY’S HANDBOOK OF MO- 
DERN LONDON, 
“Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.”— 
imes. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A. P. STANLEY, M.A. 
Regius P ae of Ecclesiastical History of Oxford. 
a The following are now re ady, 
INAI AND PALESTINE; in con- 


nexion with their History. 4th Edition. Maps. 





WORKS BY REV 





| 8vo. 


Il. 
A COMMENTARY ON 
EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
tical Notes and Dissertations. 2d Edition. 


Ii. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CAN- 
TERBURY. The Landing of Augustine—the Mur- 
der of Becket—Becket’s Shrine—The Black Prince. 
3d Edition. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


IV. 

A MEMOIR OF EDWARD STAN- 
LEY, D.D. Bishop of Norwich; with his Addresses 
and Charges on Various Occasions. 2d Edition, Por- 
trait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Joun Murray, 


ST. PAUL'S 
With Cri- 
8vo. 18s. 





Albemarle Street. 


THE ‘LORD c CH: ANCE EL LOR ORS ‘Ss AND CHIEF 
JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 

i ourth and Revised Edition, with an In- 
, 10 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each, 

I IVES “ot the LORD CHANCELLORS 
4 and KEEPERS of the GREAT SEAL of ENG- 
LAND, from the Earliest Times to the Death of Lord 
Eldon. By Lord Camrnets, LL.D. Lord Chief Justice 

of England. 

**A book that has reached the fourth edition, and 
the praise of which is in everybody’s mouth, requires 
no commendation at our hands, But we gladly wel- 
come the work in this new and popular form, and think 
the learned and noble lord could hardly have bestowed 
a greater boon upon the profession of which he is so 
distinguished a member, than by placing so useful a 
book within the reach of all.”"—Gentleman'’s Mag. 

Also, by the same Author, 8vo. 12s. 

The THIRD and CONCLUDING VO- 
LUME of LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES of 
ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest to the Death 
of Lord Tenterden. With an Index to the entire work. 

Jouy Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now re my, 





New E Edition, 12mo. a lags y , &e. price 6s. 6d. ; 
KE 


EITH’S TREATISE. ‘on THE USE of 
the GLOBES; ora Philosophical View of the 
Earth and Heavens. A New Edition, Enlarged and 
greatly Improved by 
A.rrep 8. TayLon, M.D. F.1.S. Lecturer on Che- 
mistry, &e. in Guy's ee al; 
R. A. Le Mesvrier, B.A. Se ‘holar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford ; call 
J. Mrppierox, Esq. Professor of Astronomy. 
London: LoxGman, Brown, and Co, 


WAYSIDE PICTURES. BY ROBERT BELL, 
In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
Ww? SIDE PICTURES, THROUGH 

FRANCE, HOLLAND, BELG IUM, and UP 
THE RHINE. By Roxserr Bett. With numerous 
Illustrations by Birket Foster. 

This work is essential to any tourist or pleasure- 
seeker, as it describes with peculiar interest the places 
of importance in France, Holland, Belgium, and Up 
the Rhine. 





London: Grorcr Rovrieper and Co, Farringdon 
Street. 
MR, MOTL dg Dt TC i - PUBLIC, 
In 3 vols. post Svo. price 6s. each, cloth extra, 
OF THE DU TC H REPUB- 


|. RISE 

LIC: a History. By J. Lornror Moruey. A 
New Edition, Revised by the Author. 

* All the essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley 
eminently possesses. His mind is broad, his industry 
unwearied. In power of dramatic description, no mo- 
dern historian, except perhaps Mr. Carlyle, surpasses 
him ; and in analysis of character he is *elabor: ate and 
distinct.’ Westminster Review, 

* This is an admirable book. . . . . The story isa 
noble one, and is worthily treated.”—Deily News. 

London: Grorcr Rovrienes and Co, Farringdon 

Street. 


POPULAR MANUALS.—NEW VOLUME, 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 64. half- bound, 750 pages, 
MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDI- 
AA CINE ANDSURGERY. By Dr. J. . Wansn, 
| F.R.C.S. with a Glossary of the Terms used therein, 
“d with more than Two Hundred Engravings, 
and Plain. 
This Manual, like its successful predecessors, ** The 
Manual of Domestic Economy,” and * The Manual of 
| British Rural Sports,” is the most comprehensive vo- 
lume published on Domestic Medicine and Surgery. 
It particularly invites attention from all mothers, use- 
ful Lady Bountifuls, or confirmed invalids, and is in- 
valuable to the grant, and to all who reside away 
from Medical as ance. 
| London : Grorce Rovriener and Co, Farringdon 
| 














= 





_ Street. 





“ The be »st work of it its kind.”— Notes and Queries. 

"In 1 handsome vol. post 4to. pp. 700, 1/. 10s. cloth, 
Adapted for THE STATESMAN, THE LAWYER, 
AND 


THE PREACHER, THE STUDENT, 
LITERARY MEN bere 
TREASURY OF REFERENCE; 


A being Many Thonghts on Many Things. Compiled 
and Analytically Arranged by Henry Sovrmoate. 

* The * Many Thoughts’ are here 
form of an analytical dictionary. 
ject under the sun, and are pretty sure to find some- 
thing that has been said—generally wel? said—upon 
it; frequently it is something good that in our own 
reading we have overlooked. The indexing is very 
perfect.” — Examiner. 

London: Groxor Rovrirncr and Co, Farringdon 
Street ; and all Booksellers. 





arranged in the | 
We look up any sub- | 


UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVI. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher's by the 
8th Apri... 
50, Albemarle Street, London, March 29, 1858. 


WORKS BY REV. THOS. JAMES, M.A. 
Honorary Canon of Peterborough. 
The following “ now read 
JR90P'S FABLES. A’ Kew Translation. 
1, With Introductory Preface. 26th Thousand, 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





With 100 Wood-cuts. 
T. 
THE FLOWER GARDEN : An Essay 


reprinted from the “* Quarterly Review.” Feap. 8vo, 
ls. 


THE HONEY BEE: An Essa 


printed from the ** Quarterly Review.” Feap. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S Bh as 
The following are now 

A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEO- 
LOGY; or the Ancient Changes of the Earth 
and its Inhabitants, as illustrated y its Geological 
Monuments. By Sir Cnartes Lyent, F.R.S. Sth 
Edition, revised. With 750 Wood-cuts, 8vo. Lis. 

°° A Supplement, containing Recent Discoveries 
in Geology and Paleontology. 8vo. Is. 

By the same Author, 


Il. 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY: or the 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as 
ae ot Geology, 9th Edition, Wood-cuts. 
8vo. 18s 


re- 
vo. Ls, 





Til. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, 
CANADA, and NOVA SCOTIA: with Geologi 
Observations, 2d Edition, Maps, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
12s, each. 


Iv. 
A SECOND VISIT TO NORTH AME- 
RICA. 3d Edition, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s, 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


JOHN 





WORKS OF THE LATE RT. HON, 
WILSON CROKER, 

F The following are now rea 
ASSAYS ON THE EARLY PERIOD 
4 OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Con- 

tributed to the ** Quarterly Review.” 8vo. 


II. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 
including their TOUR to the HEBRIDES. Edited 
with Notes. New Edition, Portraits. Royal 8vo. 
15s. 

Ill. 

BASSOMPIERRE’S MEMOIRS OF 
HIS EMBASSY TO THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
IN 1626. ‘Translated, with Notes, 8vo. 9s. 6d, 


IV. 

LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS OF 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE II, from his Accession 
to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited with Pre- 
face and Notes, Second Edition. Portrait, 2 vols, 
8vo, 2ls. 


Vv. 
AN HISTORICAL 
GUILLOTINE. Wood-cuts, 


VI. 

STORIES FOR CHILDREN, SELEC- 
TED FROM THE HISTORY OF FNGLAND. 
Fifteenth Edition. Wood-cuts, l6mo, 2s, 6d. 

* This skilful performance by Mr. Croker suggested 
the plan of Sir Walter Scott's * Tales of a Grand- 
father.’ ""—Quarterly Review, 


ESSAY ON THE 


Feap, 8vo, 1s, 











vil. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR 
CHILDREN. Fourth Edition, 24mo. Is. 6d 
“The best of clementary books on the subject.”— 
Qnarterly Review. 
oun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
~~ pOPt L = Il \NDBOOKS ON PAIN T ING, 
lhe following are now ready, 
7 ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING; from the German of Kvorer. Edited, 
with Notes, by Sir Cuas. L. Easttake, President of 
the Royal Academy; with 150 Illustrations from the 
Old Masters, by George Scharf. Third Edition. 2 
vols. post Bvo, 30s 
** Sir Charles Eastlake’s edition of Kugler’s ‘ Hand- 
book of Italian Painting’ has acquired the position of 
a standard work. The illustrations are admirable, and 
add materially to the value, as they do to the beauty 
and interest, of this de’ lightful book.” — Guardian. 
* One, if not the most valuable, authority on the 
subject of Italian art.” Bey x: Hart's Lectures. 


A HANDBOOK for YOUNG PAINT- 
ERS. By C. R. Lesiam, R.A. Author of “ Life of 
Constable.” With Hlustrations, Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

** Mr. Leslie’s * Handbook’ contains an interesting 
general view of the art of painting, as displayed in the 
works of the best masters of all schools; it is clearly 
and elegantly written, without resort to technical 
terms; and it is likely to be even more useful as a se- 
ries of lessons to uninstructed picture-seers, than as a 
Handbook for Young Painters.” —Ezaminer. 


it. 

THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS; 
their Lives and Works. By J. A. Crows and G. B, 
CAVALCASELLE. With Wood-cuts. Post Svo. 12s. 

“This work on the early painters of the Flemish 
school performs for them some thing of the same fune- 
tion which Kugler’s Handt hed for the 
Italian painters. The execution exhibits cautious 
self-reliance, with a wide and diligent study and a 
calm and clear but not cold presentment of the sub- 
jeet.”—<Spectator. 

Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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DINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. CCXVIII. Apr, 1858.—ADVERTISE- 

MENTS intended for insertion are requested to be 

forwarded to the Publishers immediately. ADVER- 

TISEMENTS and BILLS cannot be received later 
than SATURDAY NEXT. 
London : 


NEW ae AL MONTHLY MAGA — 
On HE FIN May 1, will be published, No. I. 2s. 6d 
HE F WANCIAL REVIEW: a Monthly 
Journal of Commerce, Politics, and Literature. 
*,.* ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lishers immediately. 
London: Lonoman and Co, 39, Paternoster Row. — 


Lonoman and Co. 





Third and i ot er Edition, in 8vo, price 42s. cloth, 


WILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AR- 
CHITECTURE, Historieal, Theoretical, and 
Practical; Illustrated with more than 1000 Engra- 
i on Wood by R. Branston, from Drawings by J. 8. 
Gwilt. With aSupplement on Gothic Architecture, 
“It should be possessed and used by every architec- 
tural student .”—Builder. 


ondon : LoyemMaAn, Brow, _and ¢ Co. 





Just NALS. in 2 vols. royal 8vo. price e 41. 4s. cloth, 
NNALS of WINDSOR : ‘being a His- 
tory of the Castle and Town: ’ with some Account 
of Eton and Places Adjacent. By R. R. Ticue, Esq.; 
and J. E, Davis, Esq. Barrister-at-law. With nume- 
rous [llustrations by Fairholt and others; including 
Norden’s curious View of the Castle and Maps of the 
Park and Forest, drawn and coloured from the original 
MS, in the British Museum, 
London : Loncman, Brown, and Co, 





NEW | AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION 
OF THE STORIES OF THE AUTHOR OF 
*“ AMY HERBERT.” 

Just published, in crown &vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HE EARL’S DAUGHTER, complete in 
One Volume. Being the third work of a New and 
Cheaper Uniform Edition of the Tales by the Author 
of ** Amy Herbert,” to be published monthly, and to 
comprise the following works— 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. = on ARINE ASHTON, 
(On May 1.) ¢ ORS 
CLEVE HALL. 
LANETON PARSONAGE. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL. 
London : 


AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d, 
(Read 


teady 
GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. (Ready 
Loneman, Brown, and Co, 





A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. bound, 

OYCE’S SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL 

ARITHMETIC, applicable to the Present State 
of Trade and Money Transactions : illustrated by 
numerous Examples wnder each Rule. Corrected and 
improved by 8S. Maynarp. 

C<EY, containing Solutions and 
the Questions. New Edition, corrected by 8. May- 
NARD. ]8mo. price 3s, bound. 

London : Loneman, Brown, and Co, 


MYTHOLOGY AND CHRONOLOGY, 
A New Edition, in 18mo. with 17 Plates, price 4s, 6d. 


bound, 
HE NEW PANTHEON ; or an Intro- 
duction to the Mythology of the Ancients. By 
W. J. Horr. New Edition, with the Oriental and 
Northern Mythology. 

“ Superior to all other juvenile mythologies in form and 
tendency, and decidedly in the pleasure it gives a child.”"— 
Quarterly Review. 

Also, a New Edition, in 18mo. price 4s. bound, 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHRONO- 
LOGY and ANCIENT HISTORY: with Questions 
and Answers. 

London : iL ONGMAN, Brown, and Co, 


HOOKER’S FLORA T HOROUGHLY REVISED. 
In a thick volume, 12mo. with 12 Plates, price 14s, 
cloth ; or with the Plates coloured, One Guinea, cloth, 

HE BRITISH FLORA; comprising 
the Phenogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns. The Seventh Edition, with Additions and 
Corrections ; and numerous Figures illustrative of the 
Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite Plants, the 
Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooxrr, 
F.R.A. and L.S. &c.; and G. A. Waker Arnorr, 
LL.D. F.L.S. and R.S. Ed. Regius Professor of Botany 

in the University of Glasgow. 
London : Lonemay, Brown, 


Answers to all 








and Co, 


With Portrait and — we. cloth ; and 30s, calf, 


ORD JEFFRE RY s “CONTRIBUTIONS 

4 to the EDINBURGH REVIEW, complete in 
One Volume. 

Contents: 1. General Literature and Literary Bio- 
graphy. 2. History and Historical Memoirs. 3, 
Poetr: 4. Philosophy of the Mind, Metaphysics, 
and Testenn rudence, 5. Novels, Tales, and Prose 
Works of Fiction. 6. General Politics. 7, Miscel- 
laneous Literature, &e. 

*,* The Library Edition, in 3 vols, 
may also be had. 

London: Loxemayn, Brown, and Co, 


NEY. VOLUMES of the CALENDARS 
of ENGLISH STATE PAPERS, Domestic Se- 
ries, Published under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls, 

The following are just published— 

The REIGN of CHARLES I. 1625—26. Edited by 
J. Brver, Esq. l5s. 

The REIGN of JAMES 1. 
Mrs. Green. 5s, 

*.* Each volume has a copious Index of Persons, 
Places, and Subjects, so that reference to ascertain 
what information is to be found on these matters can 
be made with the greatest facility. 

London: Loxeman, Brown, and Co, 
Of whom the following may also be had— 

The REIGN of JAMES I. 1603—10 (comprising 
the Papers relating to the Powder Plot.) Edited by 
Mrs. Green. Ls. 

The REIGNS of EDWARD VI. MARY, ELIZA- 
BETH, 1517—80. Edited by R. Lemon, Esq. 15s. 


8vo. price 42s, 


1611—18. Edited by 


Historical Notes relative to the History of England, 
= the Accession of HENRY VIII. to the Death of 
NE, —_ to 1714,) compiled by F. S. Tomas, Esq. 

Se 


$ a 








In square crown 8vo. = Sevtoalt, &c. price One 


HE DOCTOR, wee. By the late 
Robert Sovrury. Complete in One Volume. 
Edited by the Author’s Son-in-Law, the Rev. Jou~x 
Woop Warrer, B.D. 
By the same Editor, uniform with the above. 
SoU HEY S COM MON PLACE BOOKS, 4 vols. 
37. 188, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 





New Edition, in 12mo. price 2s 
EXT-BOOK OF ENGLISH “GRAM- 
MAR. By the Rev. Jony Hunrer, M.A. Prin- 
cipal of the Episcopal Training School, Edinburgh. 
New and Improved Edition. 

“Normal students, pupil teachers, and schoolmasters 
generally, will thank him for the facility and interest, as 
well as scientific accuracy, with which he has invested a 
subject too often made difficult and unattractive to the 
youthful mind.”—Journal of Education. 

London : Loneman, Brown, and Co, 
CH: ARE NTE’S ; WOOL WICH ACADE MY 
FRENCH EXERCIS =" 
Just published, in 12mo., price 3s. cloth 

7} XERCISES adapted to CHARENTE’S 

4 COURSE of STUDIES of the FRENCH L AN- 
GUAGE. Part I. comprising Elementary Exercises 
on French Pronunciation and Accidence. By A. A, 
De Cuarente, French Master in the Royal Military 
Academy. 

London : Loncmay, Brown, and Co, 
A New Edition, in fep. >. Bv0. price 6s. cloth, 
Ne GLISH; or the Art of Composition 

‘4 explained in a Series of Instructions and Exam- 
ples. By G, F. Granam. 

By the same Author, in fep. 8vo. price 7s. 

ENGLISH STYLE; or a Course of Instruction 
for the Attainment of a Good Style of Writing. 

STUDIES “~~ the ENGLISH POETS: a Reading 
Book for the Upper Classes in Schools and Home 
Tuition, 7s. 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIF IE D. 
8vo. 7s. 











Fep. 
London: Loxnemayn, Brown, and Co. 


ae EDITION OF BACON’S 

WORKS.—NOTICE.—The Fourth Volume of 
the New Edition fof LORD BACON’S WORKS, Col- 
lected and Edited by Messrs, En.is, Srepprye, and 
Hearn, is now ready, price 4s. cloth. The Fifth Vo- 
lume, Completing the Division of Philosophical Works, 
with an Index to the Five Volumes, will be published 
shortly. 

London: Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Ia- 
milton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; J. Bain; E. 
Hodgson ; Washbourne and Co.; H. G. Bohn; Rich- 
ardson Brothers; Houlston and Co.; Bickers and 
Bush; Willis and Sotheran; J. Cornish; L. Booth 
and J. Snow. : 


THE ORIGINA AL ‘EDITION OF HAMEL’S 

FRENCH GRAMMAR, CORRECTED BY 
A. THIBAUDIN. 

A New Edition, Revised, in 12mo. price 4s. 


age +l NEW 
FRENCH GRAMMAR: 
System of French Accidence and Syntax, on a Me- 
thodical Plan. New Edition, Corrected and Improved 
by A. Turpavpry, First French Master in King’s Col- 
lege School, London; with New System of French 
Pronunciation, a New Arrangement of the Rules on 
Genders, and other Additions and Improvements. 
Also, Corrected by M. Turpavpry, in 12mo., price 4s. 
EXERCISES on HAMEL’S GRAMMAR.—KEY, 
price 3s. 
London : 





cloth, 
UNIVERSAL 


being an Accurate 


Loneman and Co, and Waers AKER and Co, 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. of 1360 pages, comprising about 
50,000 _— of Places, price 36s. cloth; or half- 


russia, 4 

A 2 NEW DICTIONARY OF GEO- 

GRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 

and Historical : forming a complete General Gazetteer 

of the World. By erru Jounsroxn, F.R.S.E. 

*.R.G.S. &e. Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. The Second Edition. 

In the present edition omis- | mainder has been so tho- 
sions have been carefully | roughly revised and cor- 
supplied, and the number | rected, th it may fairly 
of abbreviations has been | claim to be considered a new 
greatly reduced. So large a! work,—the most recent and, 
portion of the wolume has | it is believed, the most com- 
been rewritten, and the re- | prehensive of its class. 

London: Loneman, Baows x, and Co. 








in royal 8vo. 1s, 6d. stitched, 


INDOPHILUS 


Third Edition, complete; 


THE LETTERS OF 











TO THE TIMES. 

1. Retribution—Dethi. | 10. Hindu Gratitude 
2. Reconstruction of the Ben-| 11. Education and Religion 

gal Army. | in India. 
3. Railways and Police. 12. The Vernacular Lan- 
‘Ww arnings. guages of India. 
5. Causes of the Mutiny. 13. Admission of Chaplains to 
6. Patna. | Government Education 
7. Transportation of the Sur- Committees. 

viving Mutineers. | 14. The Evangelization of In- 
8. The Free Press of British | dia. 

India. 15. The Government of India. 
9. The late Mr. Colvin. | 16. The Anglo-Indian Army. 

17. The Currency of India. 
London : Loneman, Brown, and Co. 
MR. REES’S ACCOU NT OF THE SIEGE OF 


LUCKNOW, 
Third Edition, now ready, witha Plan of Lucknow 
and the Residency, and Portrait of Sir H. Lawrence, 


price 9 
SERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE 


SIEGE OF LUCKNOW, from its Commence- 
ment to its Relief by Sir Colin Campbell. By L. E. 
Ress, one of the Surviving Defenders. 

*“ Journals such as these, “Mr. Rees is preéminently 
which relate with manly | the historian of the siege, 
feeling and in simple lan- | and we predict for his vo- 
guage the history of that | lume, unassuming in appear- 
siege which is at once so | ance,a popularity which, if 
gloomy and so brilliant, will | equal to its merits, will be 
one day beranked among the | very great. The stamp ed 
most cherished documents of | truth is on every page.’ 
which our language can | Saturday Review. 
boast."’—The Times. 

London ; Loneman, Brown, and Co, 








In | vol. with above 3000 Wood-cuts, price 63s. 
}NCYCLOP-EDIA of CIVIL ENGI- 
4 NEERING, Historical, Theoretical, and Prac. 

tical. By Epwarp Cresy, Architect and Civil Engi- 
neer. Second Edition, revised; with a Supplement, 
comprising the Metropolitan Ww ater Supply, Drainage 
of Towns, Railways, Cubical Proportion, Brick and 
Iron Construction, “Tron Screw Piles, Tubular Bridges, 
&e. 

“A desideratum in engi- 
necring science is supplied 
by this remarkable volume. 
There is not a member of the 
profession, from the most 
eminent civil engineer to the 
humblest surveyor, who will 
not find here the materials to 
enrich his mind and extend 
his knowledge. All that is | 
known of cnginecring science 
in its history, its theory, and 
its practice, from the patri- 
archal ages down to the -_ 
sent day, is here spread o 

The SUPPLEMENT “niay be had separately, 
10s, 6d. cloth. 

London : 


as on a picture, as clear and 
comprehensive in its prin- 
ciples as it is minute and sa- 
| tisfactory in its details. We 
lare astonished that a single 
|}mind could traverse so wide 
}a field, and compress into a 
| single volume all past know- 
ledge and experience on a 
subject that historically com- 
mences with the mole of Tyre 
| and terminates with the mo 
dern canal and railroad.” 
Railway Gaxtte. 








price 
Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New and or E “= 
price 2s. 6¢ i. 


ot 
I ECTURES ‘ON T HE ENGLISH HU- 

4 MOURISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. M. Tuackeray, Author of ** Esmond,” 
* The Virginians,” &c. 

** What fine things the lectures contain! What elo- 
quent and subtile sayings, what wise and earnest writ- 
ing! How delightful are their turns of humour; with 
what a touching effect, in the graver passages, the 
genuine feeling of the man comes out.”—Evraminer. 

** Perhaps since Scott wrote the Biographies of the 
Novelists, no such a happy instance of sympathy be- 
tween a humourist and his critic has occurred as we 
have displayed here.”"— Daily News. 

* Truly beautiful.”— Leader. 

“ Rich in all the best qualities of the author’s ge- 

nius.”—British Quarterly. 
MR. KAYE’S LIFE OF LORD METCALFE. 
Now ready, in 2 = small ed 8vo. with Portrait, 
rice 12s, cl 
LIFE AND "CORR ESPONDENC E OF 
By Joux Winuiam Kaye. A 


LORD METCALFE. 
and Revised Edition, with Additional Letters 





nearly ready, post 8vo, 


New 
and Papers illustrative of Lord Metcalfe’s views of the 
dangers besetting our Indian Empire, and the best 
means of counteracting them. 

Sixth Thousand, _ — 0 age a Plan of the Defences, 


THE DEF ENCE. OF LUC KNOW; a 
Diary recording the Daily Events of the Siege "trom 
the 3lst May to the 25th of September 1857. By a 
Staff Officer. 

** It deserves to pass from hand to hand, and is not 
to be laid down until the last line has been read.”— 
Leader. 

New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. price 2». 6d. 

cloth, 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES 
GREY. By Emtry and Anne Bronte. With Preface 
and Memoir of the Sisters by CaarLorrr Bronte. 

“Not a subordinate place or person in ‘ Wuthering 
Heights’ but bears more or less the stamp of high 
genius, There are passages in it of which any novel- 
ist, past or present, might be proud... . . It has 
been said of Shakspere that he drew cases which the 
physician might study ; Ellis Bell has done no less.”— 
Palladium, 

* The Memoir is one of the mest touching chapters 
in literary biography.”—Nonconformist. 

Uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d. each, cloth, 

JANE EYRE, 

SHIRLEY. 

VILLETTE. | 

NARRATIVE OF THE MISSION TO 
the COURT of AVA, sent by the Governor-General of 
India in 1855. With Notices of the Country, Govern- 
ment, and People. By Captain Henry Yuin, Bengal 
Engineers. Imperial 8vo. with 24 Plates, (12 Coloured, 
50 Wood-cuts, and 4 Maps. Elegantly bound in cloth, 
with gilt edges, price 27. 12s. 6d. 

** A stately volume in gorgeous golden covers. Such 
a book is in our times a rarity. . . . . We have read 
it with curiosity and gratification, as a fresh, full, and 
luminous report upon the condition of one of the most 
interesting divisions of Asia beyond the Ganges,”— 
Atheneum, 

** To all desirous of possessing the best and fullest 
account ever given to the public of a great and hitherto 
little known region of the globe this interesting, con- 
scientious, and well-written work will have a deep in- 
terest ; while to the political economist, geographer, 
and merchant, it will be indispensable. * Eraminer. 


By Crar.orre Bronte, 


Second Edition, demy 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS THE FU- 
TURE GOVERNMENT of INDIA. By Harn 

MARTINEAU, 
** As the work of an honest and able writer, these 
‘ Suggestions’ are well worthy of attention, and no 
doubt they will be generally duly appreciated.”—05- 
server, 
By the same Author 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. An His- 


torical Sketch. Post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
“‘A good compendium of a great subject.” — Nationa! 
Review. 
wm ——— and comprehensive _— "—Leader, 
Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. eb 


THE RELIGION of ¢ ‘OMMON LIFE: 


being the substance of a Course of Conversation: al 
Lessons introductory to the Study of Moral Philoso- 
phy. By Wiriiam Exts. 

“Lessons in political economy for young people by 
a skilful hand ; clear knowledge is imparted, and sen- 
sible views are worked out to demonstration. We 
cordially recommend this work to all who are in- 
terested in the education of the young.”— Economist, 

London : Surrn, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 
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my 8vo. cloth, 7s. post free, 

WEDEN BORG’S TRU E CHRISTI AN 
RELIGION ; or Universal Theology of the New 
Church.—London: Swedenborg Society, 36, Blooms- 
bury Street, Ww Ce 





D emy 8vo. “ds. post i 
WEDENBORG’S GON S OGAL LOVE 
AND ITS CHASTE DELIGHTS; also Adulter- 

ous Love and its Insane Pleasures.—London: Sweden- 
borg Society, 36, Bloomsbury Street, W.c, 


Than SWEDE NBORG’ 8 THEOL 0G ICAL WORKS 
there are now no Cheaper Books in England, 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6¢. post free 
WEDENBORG’S HEAVEN AND 
HELL; also the Intermediate State, or World of 
Spirits. A relation of things heard and seen.—London : 
Swedenborg Society, 36, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
= ae F published, price 6d.; post free, 7d. 
WEDENBORG’S WRITINGS AND 
CATHOLIC TEACHING; ora Voice from the 
New Church Porch in answer to a series of Articles on 
the Swedenborgians, by the V iear of Froome Gelwood, 
in the “ Old Church Porch.”—London : 
Wnur'r, 36, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 
HURST AND BLACKETT, 
Successors to Henry CoLsvren, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS. 


WILLIAM 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST 
FOUR POPES. By his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, 
svo. Portraits. 21s. 

* There is no dynasty of European Sovereigns about 
which we English entertain so much vague curiosity, 
or have so little information, as about the successors 
to the Popedom. Cardinal Wiseman is just the author 
to meet this curiosity. His book is the lively record 
of what he has himself seen, and what none but him- 
self, perhaps, has had so good an opportunity of tho- 
roughly estimating. His position in the Papal Col- 





lege at Rome would necessarily bring him into contact | 


with the arcana of Papal rule; and the thoroughly 
English constitution of his mind is specially adapted 
for the representation of these things to English read- 
ers. There is a gossiping all-telling style about the 


book which is certain to make it popular with English , 


readers.”—John Bull. 


THE BOOK OF ORDERS OF 


KNIGHTHOOD, and DECORATIONS of HONOUR 
OF ALL NATIONS; comprising an Historical Ac- 
count of each Order— Military, Naval, and Civil—with 
Lists of the Knights and Companions of each British 
Order. Embellished with upwards of 500 Fac-simile 
Coloured Illustrations of the Insignia of the various 
Orders. Edited by Sir Bernarny Burke, Ulster King 
of Arms, 1 vol. royal Svo, handsomely bound, with 
giltedges. Price 2/, 28 


BERANGER’S MEMOIRS. 
by Himself. Second Edition, with numerous Addi- 
tional Anecdotes, and Notes hitherto unpublished, 
1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, l4s. 


Written | 


ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SI- 


a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and 
Central Asia. By ‘Tuomas Wirtam ArTKUNson, 
large vol. royal 8vo. embellished with upwards of 
fifty Illustrations, including numerous be: wutifully- 
coloured Plates, from Drawings by the Author, and 
a Map, price 2/. 2s. elegantly bound, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WEST-END 


LIFE; with Sketches of Society in Paris, India, &c. 
By Major Cnamunre, late of the l7th Lancers, 2 vols. 
with Portrait of George IV. 21s, 


BERIA; 


MR. TUPPER'S NEW WORK—| 


THE RIDES AND REVERIES of 
By Martin F. Turrer. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “* John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL; 


her Life and Letters, By Lady Grorerana FuLLER- 
TON, 2 vols, (Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


THE TWO BROTHERS. By the 
Author of “* The Discipline of Life.” 


A LOVER'S QUARREL. By the 


Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &e. 3 vols. 





““A most interesting nevel, which will become a 
great favourite with the public.”—Obserrer, 


: THE ONLY CHILD. By Lady 
COTT. 2vols, 
“* Lady Scott’s novels are always full of vivac ity and 
keen observ: ation, and this story is fully distinguis hed 
by the same charac teristics.”—/ohn Bull, 


THE MORALS OF MAY FAIR. 


Second Edition. 3 vols. 

A very capital novel, There is a thorough know- 
ledge of soc iety, with cleverness in depicting it.”— 
Spectator, 


ADELE. By J ulia Kavanagh, 3 vols. 
charming novel.”— Atheneum, 
ne WILL AND A WAY. By the 
on. Iipxry Coke, 2 vols. 
COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. Grey, 
Author of “ The Gambier’s Wife.” ~ 3 vols. 
VIOLET BANK AND ITS IN- 


MATES, 3 vols, [Just ready, 


ESOP SMITH, | 
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NS, 


With a New Preface, the Sixth Edition of 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS 
By AN OLD BOY, 


Is now ready, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d, and may be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, 


MACMILLAN and Co. 


Cambridge. 


*,* The Preface may be lad by purchasers of the former editions on application to their respective Booksellers, 
or on sending two postage-stamps to the Publishers. 





SCROPE’S VOLCANOS OF CENTRAL FRANCE. 


Now ready, with Coloured Maps and numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 


30s. 


THE GEOLOGY AND EXTINCT VOLCANOS 


Or 


CENTRAL FRANCE. 
By G, POULETT SCROPE, M.P. F.R.S. 


F.G.S, &e. 


Second Edition, Enlarged and Improved. 
JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





ESSAYS BY LORD ELLESMERE. 


This day, 


1 volume, 8vo, 12s, 


ESSAYS ON HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 


GEOGRAPHY, 


ENGINEERING, 


&e, 


By the late Earl of ELLEsMERE, 
CONTENTS : 


JA 
L i e OF WALLENSTEIN. 

ART AND ARTISTS IN ENGLAND. 
LIFE OF BLUCHER. 


HiUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 
AQUEDUCTS AND CANALS. 
PAINTING IN ith CENTURY, 


JOUN MURRAY, 


MARMONT, SIBORNE, and ALISON, 
THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS, 
BORNEO and CELEBES., 
SKERRYVORE LIGHTHOUSE, 
RUSSIAN and GERMAN CAMPAIGNS, 
DIARY of GENERAL GORDON, 
TRAVELS AMONG THE LAPS. 


Albemarle Strect. 





In 8vo. price 18s, Vol. 111. (Galatians to Philemon,) Se- 
cond Edition of y 
TAMENT. with a 





i GREEK T 
J Critically Revised Text: 


Readings: Marginal Referen 
matic Usage: Prolegomena: and a Copious Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary in English. For the Use 
of Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry 
ALPorD, B.D. Dean of Canterbury. 
‘he concluding volume is in preparation. 

Rivincrons, Waterloo Place, London; and Drienron, 

Bei, and Co. Cambridge. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
OF NEW WORKS, 


a Digest of various 
*s to Verbal and Idie- 


LIST 


I, 
M. Guizot. 

MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By 
M. Gvizor, Author of * History of Oliver Cromwell,” 
&e. Vol. 1. 8voe. lis, 

II. 
Sir W. Sleoman. 

AJOURNEY THROUGH the KINGDOM 
of OUDE in 1850-"51, undertaken by direction of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General; 
together with Private Correspondence relating to the 
annexation of Oude, By Major-General Sir Winniam 


H. Sueeman, K.C.B. Resident at the Court of Luck- 
now, 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s, 
Ill. 
J. W. Kaye. 
THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING 


HISTORY of the WAR in 
In a few days. 


VOLUME of KAYE’S 

AFFGHANISTAN, Small 8vo. 5s, 
IV. 

Lieut.-Col. Graham. 

The ELEMENTS of the ART of WAR, 

By Lieut.-Col. Granam, late Military Secretary to 

General Vivian. Crown 8vo. with Plans of Battles, 

7s. Gd, On Tuesday. 


Vv. 
A TIMELY RETREAT; or a Year in 
Bengal, By Two Sisters. Second Edition. 2 
post dvo, 4 


vols. 
with Illustrations. 21s, 
VI. 
Earl Grey. 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 
considered with reference to a Reform of Parliament, 
An Essay. By Earl Grey. 5vo, 
Vit. 
Dr. Doran. 
OF COURT 
of * Lives of the 
of Hanover,” Xc. 


7s. Gd. 


FOOLS 
Queens of 
Post &vo. 


HISTORY 
By Dr. Dorax, Author 
England of the House 
10s. 6d. 

Viil. 

Francis Buckland. 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
TORY. By Frayxers T. Beextanp, M.A. 
dent of Christchurch, Assistant-Surgeon, Second Life 
Guards. Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, with Illustra- 

tions, 6s. 


ifIs- 


Stu- 


TX. 
Horace Walpole. 
The EIGHTH VOLUME of HORACE 
WALPOLE'S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE, 
Edited by Perer Cunxtxomam, F.S.A, Sve, with 


Portraits, 10s. 6d. F . 
London : Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





UINCIPAL NEW 
)ITIONS RECENTLY 
ECT LIBRARY, 


] IST OF THE PI 
4 WORKS and NEW EI 
S SEL 


ADDED TO MUDIE’: 





LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS in AFRICA, 

3250 Copies. 
BROCK’S MEMORIALS of HAVELOCK, 
WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS of the POPES, 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS 

2000 Copi 
LIFE of Di. ARNOLD. (A New Edition. ) 
ATKINSON'S TRAVELS in SIBERIA, 

L000 Copies . 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN, 
REES’S SIEGE of LUCKNOW, 
NAPIER’S LIFE of N APIE R. 
ANDROMEDA, by Caan.es Kivesiey. 
SLEEMAN’S JOURNEY through OUDE. 
A TIMELY RETREAT (from Meerut, 
PROUDE'S ENGLAND, _ Ill, and IV, 
ADELE, by Junta KAvana 
SMYTH’S ASCENT of TEN NERIFFE. 
ESSAYS, by Wavrer Bacrnor. 
ADOLPHUS'’S LETTERS from SPAIN. 
JAMESON’S ITALIAN PAINTERS, 

tion.) 
BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION, 
LUDLOW’S LECTURES on INDIA 
ESSAYS, by Davip Masson 
YEAR after YEAR. URSULA 
MACKNIGHT’S LIFE and TIMES of BURKE. 
MEMOIRS of DR. KANE. 
LEWES’S SEA-SIDE STUDIES, 
THE THREE CLERKS.——THORNDALE. 
SIMPKINSON’S LIFE of WAGNER, 
MEMOIRS of BERANGER. 
DISTRIA’S REFORMATION 


New Edie 





in SWITZER- 


AND. 

MEMOIRS OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, 
1200 Copies. 
scoTT’s GOTHIC ARCHITEC TU RE, 

DEBIT and CREDIT. QUITS 

MEMOIRS of CHARLOTTE 
1500 Copies. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LUTFULLA 

DUFFE — S$ LETTERS FROM NIGH LATI- 


BRONTE. 


TUDI 

\NNIVEI — by T. 

WHAT Ye Wiki THe INTERPRETER, 
VERICC OUR'S LIFE of DAN 


DORAN’S COURT FOOLS aa oe -C How, 

JOHN HALIPAX,—-~NOTHING NEV 

CARTER’S LIFE of BISHOP AKMST HONG. 

WILSON’S SCAMPER THROUGH GERMANY, 

CANDLISH’S LIFE in a RISEN SAVIOUR, 

HUC’S CHRISTIANITY in CHINA. 

SCROPE’S GEOLOGY of CENTRAL FRANCE, 

MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE of ST, SIMON, 

VON TEMPSKY’'S TRAVELS in MEXICO, 

ENGLISH HEARTS and ENGLISH HANDS, 

STANLEY'S SINAI and PALESTINE. 

MAURICE’S EPISTLE of ST. JOHN. 

LOPTUS’S RESEARCHES in C HALDEA. 

NORMANBY’S YEAR of REVOLUTION, 

ESSAYS, by Dr. Samvert Brown, 

ORP HANS, by Mrs. OLIPHANT 

BARTH'S TRAVELS in CE NTRAL AFRICA, 

KIDDER’S TRAVELS in BRAZIL. 

CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S ST, PAUL, 

Fresh Copies are added as freely as Subseribers may 
require them, and an ample supply is provided of all 
the principal New Works as they appear. 

Single Subscription One Guinea per Annum, 

Fifteen Volumes at one time of the Newest Works, 
exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure, Five Guineas per 
Annum, Prospectuses, with Lists of Books on Sale at 
reduced prices, will be forwarded, Postage Free, on 
application. 

Cnaries Epwarp Mupre, 509, 510, and 511, New 
Oxford Street, and 20 and 21, Museum Street, London ; 
and 74 and 76, Cross Street, Manchester, 
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THE NEW ; 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 


THE DRAWINGROOM. 








ALEXANDRE and Son have just taken out a new Patent for the Drawingroom Harmonium, which 
effects the greatest improvement they have EVER made in the Instrument. The Drawingroom Models 
will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. 
They have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or 
more ; the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great 
difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models an additional blower is attached at 
the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second person, and still, under the New 
Patent, the performer can play with perfect expression. 


THE DRAWINGROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES. 





No. Gurynas, 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case ..............cc cece caccecccuccucuceceuees 25 
2. EIGHT STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case ..........seceececeeecccevccvceccsecteseueetees 35 
' 3. SIXTEEN STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, Voix Céleste, &e. (The best Harmonium that can be made.) ........ 60 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 
AND OF ALL VARIETIES OF THE ORDINARY KIND, WHICH ARE PERFECT FOR THE 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, HALL, OR CONCERT-ROOM. 


No. GvIynras, No. Guinras 
pg rr 10 7. ONE STOP, (With Percussion Action,) Oak Case, 
2. ONE STOP, Mahogany Case .................... 12 16 Guineas. Rosewood Case ................ 18 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; Rosewood ...... 16 8. THREE STOPS (ditto) Rosewood Case ........ 20 
4. FIVE STOPS, (Two rows Vibrators,) Oak Case .... 22 9 EIGHT STOPS (ditto) Oak or Rosewood ...... 32 
FIVE STOPS, (ditto) Rosewood Case .......... 23 10. TWELVE STOPS (ditto) Oak Case .............. 40 
5. EIGHT STOPS, (ditto) Oak, 25 Guineas; Rosewood 26 11. TWELVE STOPS (ditto) Rosewood Case ........ 45 
6. TWELVE STOPS, (Four rows Vibrators,) Oak or 12, PATENT MODEL (ditto) Polished Oak or Rose- 
END cna ees one tibexe eh aeceas 35 IN i 65S eS Fe ne ee Res de ns Sea 55 
Messrs. CHAPPELL beg alsé to call attention to their 
, Ay Y ™ Ty ala bl 1 Y x yr ne @! 
NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 
- No. GvINRAs, } No. Gurxkas 
1, In Manocany Case, 6] octaves ..............64-. 25 | 5, Tue Uxrave Praxororte, with perfect check action, 
7 tose ‘ace. G2 octaves 
2. In Rosewoon, with Circular Fall, 62 octaves ...... 30, CO elegant Rosewood Case, 63 octaves ............-. 40 
F e ‘, a ox 6. Tur ForerGN Move, extremely elegant, oblique 
. In Rosewoop, elegant Case, Frets, Ke. ............ 35 | deinnn, 1 shtemen: tech dete calm, Oe. The 
4, IN VERY ELEGANT Watnvt, Ivory-Fronted Keys, Ke. 40 | most powerful of all upright Pianofortes ........ 50 


ALSO TO TILEIR 


Immense Assortment of New and Second-hand Instruments, by Broadwood, Collard, and 
Erard, for Sale or Hire. 











FULL DESCRIPTIVE LISTS OF HARMONIUMS, AND OF PIANOFORTES, SENT UPON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL AND CO. 
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BOOKS. 
MISS MARTINEAU ON THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA," 
Tuts remarkable work is a powerful plea for delay in legislation 
for India. We think we may be rendering some service in placing 
a short account of it before our readers. We have elsewhere inti- 
mated what, in our opinion, are the principles which ought to 
guide the Legislature in the present altered condition of the 
question. The obstruction which unforeseen circumstances have 
offered to the passage of an India Bill carries with it this great 
advantage, that the nation at large will have more time for the ma- 
ture consideration of a subject of such extreme importance. We 
fear that the country is at present in that state of “little know- 
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ledge” about India which may prove to be “a dangerous thing.” | 
| tional government, which implies law and checked authority, and 


Under these circumstances, we cannot but heartily welcome 
such a production as the one before us, which, while utterly un- 
influenced by the party-passions and transient fallacies of the 
hour, deals with the subject in a broad and statesmanlike spirit. 
Without agreeing in all points with the views which Miss Mar- 
tineau has so powerfully and lucidly expounded, we yet feel that 
all her opinions deserve the most careful consideration. Her ser- 
vices to politics and literature have been so important and varied 
in character as to entitle her to be regarded as one of the first po- 
litical thinkers and authorities of our time. Most deeply is it to 
be regretted that a woman so wonderfully gifted with knowledge, 
intellect, imagination, so discerning as a political teacher, so per- 
severing as a philanthropist, as an artist so profound and truthful, 


should ever have surrendered herself to the delusions of “ positive | 


philosophy.” Certain we are, however, that her place will be se- 
cure among the very first writers of our language, and that a style 
so transparent in its purity, so quietly expressive, and so singu- 
larly frée from affectation, will be even increasingly admired when 
the fashionable and fantastic brilliancy which is now so popular 
and so strained after shall have fallen into disrepute. 

The volume before us, though brief, is wide and comprehensive 
in its range, full of pregnant and suggestive remarks, and leaving 
untouched no important aspect of the question. It brings out in 
anexceedingly impressive manner the difficulties which are in- 
herent in the attempt of England to legislate organically for India. 
It is therefore well adapted to the needs of the present hour, 
while at the same time it lays down principles which, whether im- 
mediately recognized or not, must prove of permanent value, and 
vindicate their place sooner or later in the future regulation of 
India. If recognized in time they will be the seeds of wise and 
healthy legislation. If neglected now, they may force attention 
hereafter in a plentiful crop of calamities. 

The following may serve as an outline of Miss Martineau’s ar- 
gument. 

Hasty legislation is to be deprecated, in the first place on ac- 
count of the ignorance which prevails, not only in the country, 
but in Parliament. Knowledge about India is the monopoly of a 
special class—to the majority of Englishmen, India is a terra 
incognita, a land wuntraversed even in imagination. Can 
Parliament compensate for its long former neglect by sudden and 
therefore necessarily hasty legislation, especially by a measure 
caleulated to dimiaish the influence of the very class of men to 
whose opinions it ought to defer? India cannot be treated as a 
colony; its ancient and mysterious civilization stands in such 
complete contrast to our own, that it would be the utmost rash- 
ness to attempt to link the two countries together under the same 
system of Parliamentary government. Consequently the Indian 
administration should be kept as clear as possible from the fluctua- 
tions of English party politics. Nowthe East India Company has 
hitherto acted as a breakwater against these influences. 
alone has secured stability to the Indian Government. Our rule 
in India could not have been otherwise maintained. Shall we run 
the risk of interfering with the present organization, without 
being well-assured that we have something better to substitute ? 
The case is utterly unprecedented ; we have deliberately to adopt 
a scheme of rule for a variety of populations whose character, 
history, and social system are almost entirely unknown to us. The 
interaction of the English and Indian governments has to be ad- 
justed in the manner most beneficial to both countries. Many 
difficulties may be escaped by simply taking time. The sup- 
pression of the mutiny will not be aided by the promulgation of a 
new constitution. On the contrary, the great object should be to 
maintain the authority of the Company unchanged and un- 
impaired in prestige. “At any rate, no legislation should take 
Place except as the consequence of careful and deliberate inquiry. 
dia Rem. aapesay 2 unique, whether we consider the length of time that In- 

f ependency, or the magnitude and variety of the human 
races involved, or t 1e unlikeness to ourselves of the people whose destiny 
we propose to determine. Such a problem clearly requires great knowledge, 
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patience, and disinterested sagacity, for its satisfactory solution : and there 
is nothing in an insurrection, and six months’ national agony from it, which 
can endow us with the requisite qualifications; but rather the contrary. 
We know that we are not furnished with the knowledge : as for the rest, if, 
asa people, we are undisturbed by passion at what has taken place, we 
shall be disposed to wait, in order to learn and judge : and if we are disturbed 
by passion so as to be impatient to be settling Indian affairs, we are clearly 
unfit to legislate. Whichever way it is looked at, the peculiarity of the case 
is a protest against precipitancy.” 

After forcibly pointing ‘out the dangers which may arise from 
‘precipitate public opinion,” Miss Martineau proceeds to a de- 
lineation of the political and social objects which we ought to en- 
deavour to attain. She points out that though representative 
government is impossible, yet India may have a constitution. 
And we may say for ourselves, that we think no part of her vo- 
lume more strikingly suggestive than this, where she dwells 
forcibly upon the much neglected distinction between constitu- 


representative government, which implies direct popular inter- 
vention. It should be our aim, says Miss Martineau, to fami- 
liarize the Hindoos more and more with the conception of a ‘‘ fun- 
damental law.” They should be raised out of that condition of 
mind which forbids their conceiving any ideas on government 
except in connexion with the personal character or overbearing 
will of their rulers. ‘‘ The idea of a sacred basis of law and go- 
vernment, independent of individual caprice, is one which could 
be easily and safely communicated to everybody in India.” But 
legislation for India must be based on Anglo-Indian opinion. 

‘It is not to be supposed that any Parliamentary Committee that can be 
appointed will consider itself competent to legislate immediately for Hin- 
doos and Mohammedans, with their antique and mediwval customs and as- 
sociations, and their inaccessible structure of mind. Such legislation, 
doubtfully practicable at best, must come, as the only feasible government 
has come till now, through the brains of Anglo-Indians who lose sympathy 
with Parliament just in proportion as they succeed in legislating for the 
people around them. Parliament should take a hint from this fact when 
called on to legislate for India off-hand. If the existing body of operative 
laws in India are working well, there is no reason for haste in the consider- 
ation of them: if ill, Parliament is not qualtied to improve them on the in- 
stant, nor to point out who can do it to better purpose than the authors and 
improvers of those laws,”’ 

Among other political objects, are freedom of the press, reli- 


' gious liberty, equitable taxation, and the substitution of a civil for 


a military state of society. Miss Martineau protests against the 
mutiny being taken as an occasion for reverting to a military 
policy, Rather ought we, according to her, to substitute a mili- 
tary police for a regular army, and find work for the restless ele- 
ments of the population, by industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. We ought to promote agriculture, trade, and the arts, 
and also to encourage colonization. Hitherto, it is only as sol- 
diers or governmental civilians that the English have come into 
contact with the Natives. Encouragement should now be given 
to our merchants, planters, and settlers to reside in India, so that 
they no longer hold the prejudiced position of interlopers, but 
exhibit to the Native mind the type of English citizenship. So 
may the Natives themselves be led to aspire to a similar citizen- 
ship, and through moral education become qualified by something 
of Anglo-Saxon loyalty, as they are now by inward faculty, for 
taking part in public employments. But what kind of specitic 
educational training will they be willing to receive at our hands ? 


| We agree with Miss Martineau that scientific teaching affords 


This | 





the requisite common ground, on which an intellectual sympathy 
may be established. 

“It is a case of the extremest difficulty, we must remember ; a casein 
which the chasm to be bridged over is that of race, complicated with oppo- 
sitions in all the phases of the mind’s existence. From the very outset, the 
formation of associations is different ; the faith is (in the Hindoo case) not 
only different, but creating an opposite character of mind ; the action of the 
moral faculties, and of some of the intellectual, is inverted; and there is 
nothing in the whole range of human ideas which can operate in the same 
way on the European and Native mind but fact, or, in its extended sense, 
science, 

Modern science is the legitimate offspring of Christianity ; and 
it is by no unnatural ascent from the broad table-land of science 
that the ever-glorious mountains of faith, hope, and aspiration rise. 
It is, we trust, far from impossible that the Hindoo intellect may 
find in scientific training many and varied approaches to a purer 
and loftier faith. We trust it may be seen that the disciples of 
Humboldt, of Herschel, and of Faraday, may be missionaries in 
a real sense, preparing the way for the spiritual regeneration of 
the East. But meantime the function of the English in India is 
not primarily to instruct, but to govern. Let us supply the de- 
mand which really exists for stable and equitable government, and 
other wants may be awakened, Society may purify itself; a deeper 
spiritual longing may be stimulated, and India may become the 
scene of a home-grown religious civilization, of which Christian- 
ity may become the life-principle. 

In discussing the ‘double government,” Miss Martineau de- 
precates change, defends the Court of Directors as the body 
really cognizant of India, and considers that its authority should 
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be increased rather than diminished, and freed from the over- | in view gave an interest to trivial things, which precisely the 


weening influence exercised by the Board of Control. 
forcibly suggests, that if the recent mutinies be the result of 


shortcomings on the part of the Government, and if the Board | 


of Control has practically governed or misgoverned India, it 
would be better to reform the Board itself than to depose in its 
favour the comparatively blameless part of the administration. At 
any rate, inquiry should be instituted. It may turn out that the 


And she | 


Directors are as little responsible for the present disorganization | 


of India, as they were for the war in Affghanistan. The thing to 
be desired may be, not that the Minister should supersede the 
Court of Directors, but that he should himself be controlled, or at 
least largely influenced, by a vigorous Council with independent 
power of action. 

It is remarkable that while so much discussion has taken place 
about the working of the double government in London, but little 
has been said of the Indian Government in Calcutta. Yet this is on 
many accounts the more important question of the two. Many 
kinds of Councils and Senates for India have been proposed to be 
located in Cannon Row ; and Mr. H. M. Parker, in his ‘* Plan for 
the Home Government of India” goes so far as to include in his 
assembly ‘six Native Indian Councillors, speaking and writing 
English fluently.” But no one seems to have considered whether 
the welfare of India may not demand that the Governor-General 
should be provided with more numerous and more efficient ad- 
visers. But Mr. Campbell, the author of “ India as it may be,” 
writing in 1853, does not limit his plan of reconstruction to the 
Home (iovernment merely. 

We have written this article in order to lay before our readers 
some of the opinions of an eminent political thinker on the great 
question of the time. Whatever changes may have occurred, 
since the publication of this work, in the Parliamentary aspeet of 
the question, they are not of a nature to diminish the force and 
emer 4 of its argument. In conclusion, we give, in Miss 

artineau’s own words, the sum and substance of her recommen- 
dations. 

** We should not legislate unnecessarily in a time of excitement. We 
should not legislate hastily when the means of knowledge are in our 
hands, and the knowledge itself can be had by methods already instituted, 
and in time for all practical purposes. We should not legislate for a hun- 
dred millions of people when our field of vision is engrossed by a class of a 
hundred thousand. We should not legislate in a mood of depression from 
grief, or of passion from injury. We should not legislate by meats of an 
unprepared House of Commons, recently elected by unwarned constitu- 
encies. We should not for any slight or doubtful reasons risk the distrust 
and alienation which will infallibly be occasioned throughout India by the 
deposition of the great immutable sovereign the Company, which has been 
the object of their allegiance for successive generations. We should not 
permit the deposition of such an authority in an hour of adversity, for 
which, if any authority is answerable, it is not mainly the Company, but 
in the first place the Board of Control, which has long been finally and su- 
premely responsible for measures of Government in relation to India. We 
should not hastily extinguish the power (too singular to be ever replaced) 
by which our Asiatic empire was acquired and has been sustained, without 
cost to the British people, while supporting millions of them by a commerce 
capable of comprehending tens of millions more. We should not throw 
away the vast stores or crush the prodigious apparatus of Indian knowledge 
which exists in the midst of us, combined in the form of a government un- 
paralleled in the history of the world for civie success and social progres- 
sion ; no resources being at our command for supplying the need if by act 
of Parliament this moving power is blown off into space and as a motive 
force annihilated. This is enough. We must not be rash. We are igno- 
rant; but that defect may be repaired, if only we will not be rash. 

** As for what is to be done as well as not done, we must investigate the 
whole subject. The Company has sct on foot an inquiry into the causes of 
the revolt. Parliament should do the same; and the inquiry should com- 
prehend a complete review of the whole theory and practice of Indian go- 
vernment at least from the institution of the double government till now. 
The requisite basis of knowledge obtained, the ulterior aims may be pur- 
sued and the progression of our Indian empire provided for, whether by the 
Company’s policy, revised, amended, and brought into coalescence with the 
Imperial Government, or by another scheme.” 





ADOLPHUS’S LETTERS FROM SPAIN." 
THESE letters, descriptive of two journeys in Spain, are printed 
= as they were written off to the traveller’s wife, additions 
sing made in the form of notes, and the omissions indicated by 

asterisks. This method gives nature and freshness to the ac- 
count, but it involves if not actual repetition yet a repetition of 
the same sort of thing, and that relating too much to everyda 
detail. Ifa man has not some definite purpose in connexion with 
art or industry,—which does not appear to have been the case with 
Mr. Adolphus,—a bridle journey in Spain becomes monotonous 
in the end, though delightful at starting from its varying land- 
scape, half-wild adventure, and independent mode of life. Such 
is the case with its narration. Having escaped robbery and at- 
tempts at assassination, and not having encountered many adven- 
tures by the way or fallen in with very extraordinary characters, 
there is too much of uniformity in these letters, while the subject 
matter itself verges upon the common. In fact, the author’s quo- 
tation tells against himself, the joker suffering from his own joke. 

How John Adolphus rode ‘ from post to post, 

What inns he dined in, and what bridges crossed ; 

How many eagles by the way were seen, 

How many asses grazed upon the green.” 
Unless a land is so rarely visited as to furnish information in the 
mere account of it, or the writer has a remarkable power of delinea- 
tion, possibly of “‘ dressing up,” a tour requires an object to give 
connexion and purpose. The country described in ‘ Travels in 
the Footsteps of Don Quixote” was mostly bare enough, and the 
manner of description not particularly remarkable; but the end 

* Letters from Spain in 1856 and 1857. By John Leycester Adolphus, M.A, 
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| bastian, Pamplona, and Huesca en route. 


same journey without that illustrative purpose would ‘have 
wanted, 

The first tour of Mr. Adolphus, in 1856, was made on horseback 
through Andalusia, Landing at Cadiz, he rode to Gibraltar, and 
thence by an in-and-out journey reached Granada by Malaga, re- 
turning by way of Seville to Cadiz. The tour of 1857 started 
from the French frontier, extending partly along the battle- 
grounds of Wellington’s Pyrenean campaign, and finishing by 
a passage across the mountains into France, visiting San Se- 
During his sojourn at 
Gibraltar, Mr. Adolphus ran across to Tangier, which has more 
character than his Spanish journey, because the place has not 
been so often described. Spain, indeed, is not yet a part of the 
common autumnal tour, but there have been a good many books 
of various kinds published of late years upon the subject, and 
Granada has been exhausted. 

The most distinct impression left by our author is, that the Span- 
iards, or at least many of them, are progressing. The roads are stil] 
bad enough, but they are better guarded, robberies being more 
the exception than the rule. The Republican attacks upon the 
priesthood, and the confiscation of church property, though in- 
flicting unjust suffering upon many, and far from being produc- 
tive of unmixed good, appear to have shaken the prestige of the 
churchmen, and to have caused ‘the right of private judgment” 
to grow up in minds where it might not have been looked for. 
Some years ago, an anecdote like the following could not haye 
occurred with a man of the rank in question. 

“In the churchyard, while I was admiring the view, a good yeoman- 
looking man was talking politics behind me to Ximenez and others. It 
seems there was some church edict which had put his blood up, and he ap- 
peared to be talking very well, and like an honestly-intentioned man, 
though with the petulance of the self-educated, against assumptions of this 
kind in general. I did not hear or understand all that he said, but there 
was so much of the John Bull dplomb about it, and such a mixture of ho- 
nest with some wrong feeling, (for | heard him talk some nonsense about 
worshiping God in the ticlds,) that 1 could not help having more respect for 
him, as he touched his cap and went away, than I should probably have had 
for Sir —— after a popular address upon religious liberty at - 

This description of a poorhouse in the neighbourhood of Pam- 
plona strikes us as new information, both as to the management 
of the house and its part support by rates. 

‘* We went to a place ealled the Misericordia, a little way from the town : 
it is the poorhouse of the district, and supported partly by bequests, which 
have been very large, (one equal to 25,000/. of our money,) and by contri- 
butions, which are not voluntary, but like a poor-rate. People who have no 
apparent means of subsistence must go there, and they are not let out unless 
they can certify that they have resources. At present there are about four 
hundred inmates. It is as pretty as such a place can reasonably be, with a 
court-yard and fountain, and a profusion of flowers and trees, some of which 
you would long to cut down as unwholesome ; but it is a pleasant shade and 
lounge for the “sad people. The house is attended by Sisters of Charity, 
one of whom always sits up all night to ee 5 watch. It was delightful to 
see the simple good manners and unassumed cheerfulness of these good wo- 
men, and the kind greetings between them and Mrs. March. The visits of 
my friends, I perceived, were no unusual event, and many of the poor people 
seemed to be aware that their coming was for good. The rooms and ar- 
rangements were remarkably neat and Englishlike ; the air, except in one 
or two places,-quite unobjectionable. The attendance of the Sisters here is 
by no means an affair of sunshine. One of them said the men were ma- 
nageable, but the women not at all so: if, for instance, they have the least 
suspicion that they do not get equal shares of food, they throw it about and 
quarrel like tigers. To convince them that the bread is equally shared, the 
whole loaf is exhibited with the cuts in it before it is divided. Men and 
wives are separated, as under our workhouse system.” 

Spain was reached on the first occasion by means of the Penin- 
sular Company’s steam-vessel Madrid, and the account of the 
voyage forms a pleasant chapter in the book. It also furnishes 
this information for people contemplating a trip to Portugal: Mr. 
Adolphus “ perceived no trace of the nuisances to sight and smell 
which used to offend travellers in the streets of Lisbon.” 








MORTON ON THE RESOURCES OF ESTATES.* 

Tue subject of Mr. Morton’s book considered in a large sense, is 
the most important division of that branch of industry which is 
occupied with superintendence and management. It is not 
merely that the application of science to the useful arts has made 
such vast strides in the present century, bidding fair to revolu- 
tionize many branches of industry, or the absolute necessity for 
agricultural improvement which foreign competition occasions. 
The subject is more than national. According to man’s mastery 
over the earth so will be his supplies not only of necessities, but 
of conveniences, comforts, and luxuries. Except in the case of 
fish, (and over the best fish—sea-fish—he can exercise but little 
control,) man may be said to draw all commodities from the earth, 
whether it be necessary sustenance, as corn and meat, or means 
of indulgence, as wine, or the materials of his clothing, his habi- 
tation, his furniture, his vehicles, his implements, his orna- 
ments, his arts. It is true some operations, as mining and brick- 
making, do not belong to agriculture, and equally true that 
some cultivation, as rice, cotton, vineyards, silkworms, do not 
belong to owr agriculture. Still all is derived from the 
earth, the larger portion by cultivation of the earth, and it will 
— be found on a close scrutiny that our vaunted manu- 
acturers are engaged on products of the earth, merely to ex- 
change their workmanship for other productions of the earth to 
consume or work-up. Ill-considered attempts to develop the re- 
sources of estates may fail as a profitable pecuniary speculation, 

* The Resources of Estates ; being a Treatise on the Agricultural Improvement 


and General Management of Landed Property, By John Lockhart Morton, Civil 
and Agricultural Engineer, Author of Thirteen Highland and Agricultural So- 
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put a portion, perhaps a considerable portion of the expenditure 


will remain in the form of an improvement. Whereas 
in manufactures failure is mostly a total loss, except so far as the 
lesson remains to guide the future experimenter, Notwithstand- 
ing the dissent of the modern school of political economists from | 
Adam Smith’s preference of agriculture to other modes of indus- | 

, We believe he was in the main right, and that “of all the | 
wavs in which a capital can be employed, it — ure] is by 
far the most advantageous to the society”; although M‘Culloch 
pronounces the passage in which the great founder of political 
economy advances that opinion as ‘‘ perhaps the most objection- 
able in the ‘ Wealth of Nations.’ ” 

This preference for agriculture has been felt by some of the 
greatest men of all ages, and by dispositions as opposite as those 
of Cato and Virgil. Yet praised as farming has often been, no 
comprehensive theory has been promulgated to develop the ‘“ re- 
sources of estates,” or got much beyond practical farming. From 
the days of Hesiod till almost within the present generation, 
agricultural teaching has consisted of practical precepts drawn 
from a wide experience, sometimes compressed into axiomatic | 
rules, but rarely disecting the application of scientific prin- 
ciples to the development of Nature’s fullest powers under her 
ever-varying circumstances, Great works, whose effects have 
been highly beneficial to the agriculture of a province, have, in- 
deed, been occasionally undertaken ; but not to exhibit the prin- 
ciple of every man his own improver. The most numerous, per- 
haps the most scientific works of the kind alluded to, are scarcely 
European, or relating to European agriculture in the colder regions 
of the North. Land has been won from the sea, and from marsh 
surface-water in Holland, and the fen counties; imperial 
works of drainage have been executed by the Romans and since ; 
but they cannot in number, extent, or systematic management 
and care, vie with the irrigation of Egypt, Assyria, and Persia, 
the gigantic works of the further East, or the hydraulic science 
and practised dexterity of Lombardy. 

Yet we know not that any treatise has been published whose 
object was to develop the resources of a country by irrigation, 
though many have treated the construction of irrigating works, 
Certainly it may be doubted whether any book has appeared to 
rival, so far as bulk goes, Mr. Lockhart Morton’s treatise. Nei- 
ther his purpose nor his tone is of the loftiest ; for though he talks 
in the usual way of the publie benefit, independence of foreign 
supply, &c., yet his real object is to impress upon landlords how 
they will increase rents by increasing produce. But never mind 
motives. The philosophical poet tells us that ‘self-love and 
social are the same.” ‘The great landowner who develops the re- 
sources of his property with no higher notions than swelling his 
rent-roll, becomes a patriot in his own despite; and is what Mira- 
beau’s father only called himself, ‘‘ the friend of the human race.” 

So far as varicty and number of subjects are in question, Mr. 
Morton’s work is comprehensive enough. He teaches the farmer 
the principles of botany and chemistry as they are necessary for 
the understanding of vegetable growth and the nature of soils— 
though that has often been done before. His directions for the 
laying-out and management of farms, as well as the different sys- 
tems of cultivation according to the nature of the land and the in- 
tended crops, may have novelty in the particular experience the 
writer brings to his topics; but they are not generically new in 
subject, any more than his suggestions on farm-houses and farm- 
buildings with their accompanying plans and plates. Still the 
author’s larger purpose—his endeavour to show the landowner 
how a large property with various natural characteristics may be 
best adapted for cultivation under different ecreumstanees—often 
gives a broader character than usual to these portions of his trea- 
tise. This is especially the case with his observations on draining 
and the general way of managing the two leading classes of soils— 
light and heavy—sand and clay. His views on hedges, woods, 
and plantations seem to have a greater spirit of originality, and to 
exhibit the results of more experience and reficction than the 
parts which directly relate to cultivation proper. But then it 
should be said that we fully agree with Mr. Morton in the import- 
ance he attributes to hedges and wood in general as a shelter; 
whereas the last new notion is to eut down hedges altogether as 
sheltering vermin, nourishing weeds, shutting out air, and ex- 
hausting the soil in their vicinity. No doubt some of the old- 
fashioned hedges, neglected in common with everything else under 
the old-fashioned system of husbandry, are obnoxious to these 
charges ; Spreading as they would sometimes do yards in width, and 
ning loose over the adjacent ground, Still there is a medium in 
reforms as in other things; and ruthlessly to cut down hedges 
leaving land exposed to the unchecked action of wind and weather 
Seems as great an error as the over-exuberance of the old system. 
Mr. Morton’s views on this subject seem to us very sound, and 
may be quoted as a specimen of his better mode of treating | 
practical questions, 

“* Several very importa yurposes are served by good hedges. They 
afford shelter, and ~ mecca mg ay = of pavt while at the 
same time they add to its amenity. In cold exposed distriets, really pro- 
ductive crops cannot be raised without some sort of shelter, A field of cereals 
exposed on the one side to an extensive unhedged moor, and sheltered on 
the other by good fences and strips of wood, always suffers most damage 
from winds and frosts on the open side. In upland pastures many of the 
Species of grasses which would afford nutritious herbage in well-sheltered 
Situations, are stunted and almost worthless from severe exposure, If a 
piece of the barest pasture land is covered in spring with a little brushwood, 
anew growth 1S soon perceptible, differing apparently from all the herbage 
around itin freshness and vigour. ‘The various kinds of grasses are the same 





under the brushwood as round about it—the whole difference is occasioned 





| woods, perhaps from their connexion with aristocracy and 


by a little shelter being provided. Animals reared in cold and unsheltered 
districts are generally of small size; and, though symmetrical in form, 
they want that robustness of constitution which is possessed by those that 
are bred under more favourable circumstances. Dwarfishness, indeed, be- 
comes natural to many animals that ought to come toa good size, simply be- 
cause one generation after another they are reared in a cold late district, 
where no improvement in the way of providing shelter has been attempted. 
In unsheltered districts of the country, cattle are extremely liable to severe 
attacks of catarrh, congestion, and inflammation. When in the open fields, 
and stirring about, they can stand very severe blasts without injury; but 


| when cold driving rain comes on, and there are no plantations or good thick 


fences within reach to give shelter, they are liable to be attacked by various 
egy ailments, in consequence of being exposed to severe storms for 
,0urs together. Half-filled, half-blighted crops, and cattle with their con- 
stitutions weakened by occasional chest-diseases, are all evils that must 
tell against the farmer's profits. And the cure of these evils is to be found 
to a much greater extent than is generally imagined in increased shelter. 
The more fertile districts of these islands are usually well-sheltered, either 
by ranges of hills, by plantations and fences, or by all these combined.” 


Modern utilitarian ideas pushed too far have become adverse to 
me, 
Mr. Morton shows that ey! managed—attended to as a busi- 
ness by competent skill, and not left pretty much to nature, and 
bad because ignorant—woodmen planting may be made a source of 
considerable profit, especially as trees rightly chosen will grow on 
land not available for arable or pasture. Woods also have the 
same effect as hedges, but upon a more extensive scale, to some 
extent modifying climate as well as affording shelter. 

** It cannot be doubted by any one acquainted with the losses which are 
frequently sustained on high-lving farms from nipping frosts and withering 
winds that in cold late districts shelter is of the greatest value to the 
farmer, Various kinds of crops are liable at the time of flowering to be 
seriously injured if exposed to strong winds. And frequently cereal crops 
which are just beginning to ripen suddenly assume a premature whiteness, 
after being loosened about the roots by severe wind-storms; the crop is im- 
— developed, and the farmer is the loser. Shelter will to a very 
arge extent prevent this evil. Then, at harvest, it has often been found 
that a line of plantation running transverse to the wind, though at the dis- 
tance of half a mile, has materially diminished the loss from shedding. 
Along the Eastern coast of Great Britain a proper increase of shelter veal 
not fail to add several bushels of grain to the yield per acre ; snd in Caith- 
ness and Orkney, where, simply from want of shelter at the first, ordinary 
timber-trees rarely ever become more than stunted bushes, the inerease 
would be a great deal more. ‘The only way in which either forest or hedge 
plants can be started into growth in these Northern counties is to afford 
them at once the shelter of a stone wall or earth embankment; and often, 
when their tops appear, above the upper surface of the protecting dyke, they 
are cut over by the wind as with a knife. This shows, in its extreme as- 
pect, the ag of that shelter which in all exposed situations must in 
a greater or Jess degree promote the development of cultivated crops. 

** The value of sheltcr for pasture stock is no less deserving of careful 
consideration. It is well known to veterinary practitioners, that cattle 
grazing in high and exposed situations are generally more predisposed to 
consumptive and cutaneous discases than animals pastured on low-lying 
sheltered farms. In cold backward springs the shelter conferred even by a 
very small plantation is to the sheep-farmer in Highland districts of the 
greatest practical service. On grazings much exposed to withering winds 
the large number of lambs deserted by their mothers in late seasons, in con- 
sequence of a scarcity of milk, is sometimes a severe loss to the flock-master, 
But it is well known that on hill farms partially sheltered by growing tim- 
ber the percentage of deaths from this cause is considerably reduced. The 
pasturage, when sheltered even in a very partial manner, is both earlier 
and more nutritive than if exposed to the full effects of unchecked winds.”’ 

The lover of the picturesque will of course be in favour of woods 
and hedges, though ‘‘ handsome is that handsome does” applies 
to the inanimate as well as the living. Hedges, or any rural 
objects that have an unmistakeable appearance of neglect and sor- 
didness, yield in good looks toa plain or even a bare prospect 
where purpose stamps a character upon the scenery; and highly- 
cultivated land, like an engineer's straight and level road, may pro- 
duce this effect. According to Mr. Morton, however, wood is pro- 
fitable even for its beauty. The farmer's pocket can be reached 
through his eye. The amount per acre that can be got out of him 
in this way is not much, but it is “‘ summut.” 

But appearances not only draw morcy from the rustic; the 
“line of beauty” has in itself a use when circumstances permit of 
its proper application, 

“* If beauty of landscape, obtained without additional cost, is regarded as 
an object of no value whatever, it may be well enough to have straight, 
crooked, or any sort of zigzag enclosures that may please the faney of a 
tasteless designer; but surely it must be injudicious to take such a course 
in every case. There are several advantages to be derived from curved out- 
lines, irrespective even of general appearance, When a ee is 
sheltered by plantations, whose enclosing fences have been laid out on this 
principle, the protection against storms is generally greater than could be 
obtained with straight fences. The various curved recesses and convex pro- 
jections are like so many shelter bays protected by headlands, and, unless 
the wind blows at right angles to the concave outline, it will be completely 
checked in its course. In Highland districts, the losses arising from severe 
snow-storms are greatly mitigated if the flocks are within reach of shelter 
bays of this kind; while, on the other hand, a straight line gives them 
comparatively little protection, except on one side. 

** It has been alleged by practical farmers, that fields with eurved out- 
lines are more difficult to plough than those having straight fences. There 
is much truth in this allegation, if the curved line has been used indiseri- 


| minately; but when employed judiciously in combination with straight 


lines the objections do not apply. Assume, for example, that an eminence 
running through part of a farm is to have a strip of wood planted upon it, 
for the purpose of sheltering fields on both sides, a series of curves, as re- 
presented in the figure on next page, would in no way interfere with the 
convenient working of the enclosures, while they would add very materially 


| to the amenity and utility of the plantation.” 


Farming arrangements and the principles of cultivation con- 
sidered rather in reference to the anual development of the re- 
sources of land than with regard to particular husbandry, are not 
the only subjects of the volume. Mr. Morton touches upon the 
game-laws as affecting agriculture; he discusses the question of 
small holdings and allotments, with a digression to the ill-used 
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Highland crofters, and considers the moral bearings of the ques- 
tion, as well as the economical, in order to harmonize both. The 
necessity of leases, the law of fixtures, the mode of surveying and 
valuing estates, with other matters of a similar kind, are also 
handled. The agricultural ‘“‘ homo” is moreover considered in 
his various species, and both in the real and the ideal. What 
the farmer is, what the bailiff is, what the labourer is, and what 
they might and ought to be, are dwelt upon. The actual agent 
in his three capacities of practically knowing nothing, of knowing 
little, of not knowing enough, is closely scrutinized ; and then a 
picture is painted of what the ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
of landlord and tenant should be. Nay, the lord of the soil him- 
self is touched, gently as to what he is, hopefully as to what he 
might be under a proper education, carried on in reference to the 
duties he has to fulfil in reference to his estates. And this, 
though the style might be stronger and the manner better, is not 
the least important part of the writer’s suggestions. Since the 
feudal power of the nobility was finally destroyed, their peculiar 
education for their peculiar duties has perhaps been less attended 
to by the landed gentry than at any other period. The Roman 
patricians were trained to jurisprudence, and war, and the arts 
of gaining popular favour. The commercial nobility of Venice and 
of other Italian cities, were systematically taught their business, 
and the practice of Italian policy. The knights and barons of 
the middle ages would have fared but badly in the tournament, 
the foray, or the actual battle, had they not been regularly 
trained to knightly exercises, As long as arms were worn, and 
the brawl as well as the duel was a frequent practice, a gentle- 
man’s life might depend upon his skill with the small sword. 
Since those gocd old times have passed away, the landed propric- 
tors, ‘‘fruges consumere nati,” have perhaps less than any other 
rtion of the community received that special education which 
ts them to do what all others are striving to do, namely, to make 
the most of their position. Yet the application of chemical, geo- 
logical, and mechanical science to agriculture, and the tendency 
to develop everything to the best advantage which competition 
has forced upon the age, render a general knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of his own business as necessary to the landlord as te every 
one else. Amid much that is minute or questionable Mr. Mor- 
ton’s suggestion of a chair of agricultural development at the 
Universities, with a model property attached, is worth considera- 
tion, and will probably be adopted in time. 
In a literary — of view the parts of the book which relate to 
neg agriculture are always sufficiently and often very well 
one. The larger questions connected with the estated phase of 
the “theory of development” are not so well presented, being, 
like much of the educational part, deficient in tone, and verging 
upon the demand for an unattainable excellence which is only 
permitted in sermons. The book, however, contains a vast mass 
of advice for the intending improver of landed property, and en- 
ters upon a great question which is yet only in its infancy—the 
thorough development of the powers of the earth under the treat- 
ment of man. 


GLEIG’S, LORD ELLESMERE’s, AND Rk. A, VAUGHAN’S 
, COLLECTED ESSAYS.* 
WHEN Macaulay first published his articles in a collected form, he 
pleaded as an apology that it was against his will, but he could 
not help himself. American pirates had printed what were re- 
rted to be his contributions to the Edinburgh Review ; the 
3ritish proprietors had determined on a correct edition ; he had no 
choice but to revise and improve his essays, or to concede that 
a. to the Americans. When Sydney Smith and Jeffrey 
‘ollowed Macaulay’s example, there was still a tone of apology 
grounded upon the unfitness of papers written with a temporary 
urpose for perusal after the occasion had passed—an objection too 
requently well founded. Of late years, hesitation on this ground 
has well-nigh ceased, though we are not aware that this has pro- 
ceeded from any increased merit in the reviews rescued from ob- 
livion. Various selections have lately appeared, and, besides the 
three before us, more are advertized to appear shortly. The 
“Essays” published by the members of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Edinburgh Universities furnish additional proof, if proof be 
wanting, that a large portion of the literary and scientific intel- 
lect of the age is directed towards fugitive writing. 

Whether this fashion is likely to encourage the production of 
great works may be doubted ; but be it good or be it evil we can- 
not help ourselves. The world wants essays, and probably the 
demand will be supplied. Nor is the practice unmixed evil. Some 
men have special or floating knowledge enough to furnish an ar- 
ticle, Souk not to fill a book ; and if this knowledge be not 
realized at once in the form of a paper it may possibly be lost al- 
together. Others have not only the power of condensing and re- 

roducing another man’s matter, but in addition to criticism can 
Sarnieh further information. Many men will undertake to write 
an essay who would eschew writing a volume. The sum of the 
_ seems to be that we _ width at the expense of depth ; 
the stream expands and shoals. 

The three collections before us are varied and agreeable, su- 
perior to the usual style of reprinted papers, though not equal to 

* Essays Biographical, Historical, and Miscellaneous. Contributed chiefly to the 
Edinburgh and ere ay | Review. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., Chaplain- 
General to her Majesty’s Forces, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. In two volumes, 
Published by Longmans and Co. 

Essays on History, Biography, Gooprante. Engineering, &c. Contributed to the 
Quarterly Review. By the late Earl of Ellesmere, Published by Murray. 

Essays and Remains of the Reverend Robert Alfred Vaughan. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by the Reverend Robert Vaughan, D.D, In two volumes. Published by 
Parker and Son, 
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the three greatest names in the modern art of essay-writing. 
Neither Lord Ellesmere, Mr. Gleig, nor Mr. Vaughan, make any 
pretensions to the artistic management, brilliant word-painting, 
and powerful paradox of Macaulay. They have not the pungent 
wit and searching scrutiny—the direct grasp of the root of a 
question—which distinguished Sydney Smith ; and little if any of 
the buoyancy, persiflage, and refined criticism of Jeffrey. Perhaps, 
too, they are deficient in the close solidity that marked John 
Foster’s contributions to the Eclectic Review, and gave them 
their distinct individuality. It is this want of specifie idio- 
syneracy which is the main deficiency in the three collections 
before us. Character of course they possess, and quite distinct 
enough to separate them one from another, but they are not 
stamped with that well-marked individuality which identifies a 
writer and causes his hand to be detected and his productions 
distinguished at a glance. 











In one point of view indeed Mr. Gleig’s Biographical, Histori- 
cal, and Miscellaneous Essays are distinct enough, at least when 
considered collectedly ; they have remarkable shrewdness and li- 
terary cleverness. Very extraordinary is the dexterity with 
which he uses the materials and knowledge of his author, and by 
the addition of his own experience and commentary with informa- 
tion derived from other sources, makes it all appear fresh, and in 
a measure his own ; for he acknowledges his obligations by his 
quotations. This is especially the case in his notice of Sir How- 
ard Douglas’s work on Military Bridges and the Passages of 
Rivers, a paper on Military Education, and two articles relating to 
India,—one on the War in the Punjaub, the other on the Indian 
Army. ‘This cleverness is further shown in a very important 
feature, the choice of his subjects. They are connected either 
with his first profession or his second, the Army or the Church ; 
and consequently he treats them with a special knowledge which 
imparts life and distinctness. The subjects themselves are 
mostly attractive; possessing some permanent interest—as the 
Life of Chalmers, the History of the Puritans, Natural Theology, 
and the Defences of the Country ; for this last is a subject whose 
true interest can never be obsolete while Europe remaius as it is, 
and almost every year adds to the rapidity of movements in war, 
and to the destructive force of missiles. Other articles are of a 


| still more telling nature as bearing on current topics; such as the 


papers on India and Military Education already alluded to, 

The last indeed is of immediate interest from the attention 
which the subject is now exciting, and thongh the author’s most 
valuable information is drawn from the “ Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to consider the best mode of Reorganizing 
the system for training officers for the Scientific Corps” as well 
as from some foreign works, that borrowed matter is tested by 
a man who has given great attention to the subject, and can 
furnish additional knowledge of hisown. ‘The conclusion to be 
drawn from the survey of Military Education in France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Piedmont seems to be that the English military 
ofticer is the worst trained of any nation. The scientific corps— 
the Artillery and Engineers—cannot compete, at least (we should 
say) as regards state education, with that of the officers of any of 
the principal nations of Europe. In what is officially called the 
Army—that is the Cavalry and Infantry, there is no state educa- 
tion at all, or any real means of ascertaining that the candidate 
for a commission or promotion has educated himself. 

“It would be an impertinent interference with our readers’ time, if, 

under circumstances like these, we were to bore them with a detailed ac- 
count of the Royal Military College; we shall have said enough about it, 
in both its departments, when we observe that it neither, exercises, nor, in 
the nature of things can exercise, any beneficial influence whatever in 
giving atone to the Army. We obtain from it neither our staff nor our 
regimental officers, The former come to us at random, as aides-de-camp, 
through the good-will of general officers to their own sons, or to the sons of 
their connexious; as military secretaries, brigade-majors, adjutant and quar- 
termaster-generals, through the kindness of the Commander-in-chief to per- 
sonal friends, or to the relatives of ladies or gentlemen possessing political 
or other influence. The latter owe their sword-knots, in a large majority 
of cases, to the length of their own or their. fathers’ purses—in a minority, 
to the merits of their relatives, social or professional, or to their own. But 
all alike, up to the present hour, have entered upon the discharge of their 
duties without the smallest care taken to ascertain whether they be quali- 
fied, either physically or morally, to bear the burden which military rank 
imposes upon them; and all alike win their way from step to step, by dint 
of money and what is called interest at the Horse Guards.” 
It may be added that Mr. Gleig considers the East India College 
at Addiscombe, though admitting of much improvement, to be 
superior to the Government institutions both in educational sys- 
tem and discipline. 

But while severe upon the actual methods of education for the 
British Army, and requiring in a scheme of his own for a military 
institution an extent and variety of learning which no average 
youth could profitably acquire in two years, or in any reasonable 
time except by cramming, Mr. Gleig is a decided upholder of the 
present system of patronage and purchase. His remarks on this 
subject betray his customary fault; an angry violence of opinion, 
and a tendency to take an unfair advantage; though the one- 
sided character of the reasoning is sufficiently obvious to defeat 
itself. The purchase question is undoubtedly not so clear as its 
opponents assume, at least in a practical point of view: latent 
elements exist which enable ‘‘ much to be said on both sides.” 
In a constitutional country, especially where such a jealousy of 
military power prevails as in England, some inferiority in pro- 
fessional attainments at the outset of a war, and even some hard- 
ship if not injustice, may have to be borne with in order to render 
the army a politically safe institution. If you look to nothing in 
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The most striking papers are those connected with military 


everything to military merit, making your touchstones of promo- | matters. When it is considered that Lord Ellesmere had no more 


tion and selection animal vigour, scientific acquirements, experi- 
ence and services in the field. Such has been the practice of all 
conquerors from Marius, who first broke down the exclusive system 
of the Romans, to Napoleon. In a purely military point of view 
the result is excellent ; as a machine the army becomes perfect ; 
but often as dangerous to the State which supports it as to the 
enemy; and not always to be depended upon by its own leaders, 
as we may see by looking no further than France during the pre- 
sent century. In this country at least great military efficiency is 
subordinate to other conditions of which political safety is the 
first. One method of effecting this is by closely connecting the 
army with the substantial civil interests of the country, and this 
seems to be accomplished by having a number of officers who do 
not look to their sword as their sole means of subsistence or ad- 
vancement in life, but are independent in their fortunes, their 
connexions, and if needs be in their conduct. This subject might 
be pursued, and to great length if the arguments in opposition were 
reviewed and considered. And this ground is clearly common to 
the supporters and opponents of the purchase system, that the 
State has a perfect right to demand qualification from those who 
enter its service, and purchase might be limited both as to grade 
and the number of purchases. The most zealous advocate of the 
existing system need not, as Mr. Gleig does, use such terms as 
“clever vagabond,” ‘ sharpest rogue of the lot,” ‘‘ state paupers,” 
to describe the class of men who, in his opinion, would probably 
attain commissions under the open system, or put forth such nota- 
ble reasoning as this. 

** Adopt the competitive system, and carry it to the extent to which it is 
earried in France, with bourses and demi-bourses, and outfits, and so forth, 
and what will follow? No doubt you may secure for the military service of 
the country as great a share of aggregate ability, with more extensive in- 
formation and habits of study, than are now to be found among the officers 
of the Army. But you will find these things among young men taken from 
a totally different class; the clever and industrious sons of tradesmen and 
artisans, ushers at schools, poor students at Trinity College, Dublin, servi- 
tors at Cambridge, and such like, te whom the prospect of 5s, 3d. a day is 
the prospect of wealth, and who will work hard in order to realize it. And 
to this you will speedily be brought, if, as in France, you make your test 
mainly a mnathennetlenl one. For our own parts we should deeply lament 
such a state of things, which, we regret to learn, has followed to a consider- 
able extent on the adoption of the competitive system at Woolwich, and 
which, if it prevailed throughout other brauches of the service, could not 
fail of effecting such a mora! and social revolution as would disconnect the 
Army, in a very short time, from the general sympathies of the country.” 

Surely this is the style of an angry polemic rather than that of 
an inquirer after truth. Mr, Gleig may dismiss his apprehen- 
sions. A poor and friendless youth who could carry off a prize 
against all the advantage which money (whether of the aristo- 
cratic or middle class) gives to the preparation of a competing 
student, would in this country find some better mode of acquiring 
the ‘ wealth” of ‘ 5s. 3d. a day,” than the unprofitable position 
of a subaltern officer. 


The rank of the late Earl of Ellesmere, coupled with his great 
respectability and kindliness of character, might bestow upon his 
productions an adventitious repute to which they were not intrin- 
sically entitled. It may be doubted whether his wealth and posi- 
tion were of much advantage to his literary pursuits. They pro- 
eured him an elegant cultivation he might not under other cir- 
cumstances so readily have obtained; they afforded him leisure 
and opportunity to acquire modern and at the time unfashionable 
languages and employ his taste on various branches of literature 
as well as art; they supplicd him with knowledge of a special 
and even technical kind he would not otherwise have attained, 
and secured to his writings (when he put his name to them) an 
attention they might not otherwise have received. On the other 
hand, the mollities of his life had its drawbacks. 


| 
| 


| contributed anecdotes. 


| 
| 





| riage were in progress when an obstacle occurred. 


He wanted the | 


spur of necessity ; literature, politics, art, became to him pursuits | 


rather than occupations, and he had his duties as a great pro- 
prietor to attend to in addition. 

These inevitable distractions not only prevented that energetic 
steadiness of application which is necessary to excellence, but 
gave a sort of superficial air to many of his writings. If, as num- 
bers will readily credit, his property and peerage inflicted upon 
him the gout, their operation was decidedly injurious. Disease 
unquestionably broke his health and shortened his life. By re- 
laxing his physical system, it might conduce to that want of in- 
tellectual strength which forms, we think, a leading characteristic 
of his works. Poetical feeling, a wide and genial sympathy, 
habitual elegance of thought and style, pervaded by a wellbred 


reticence, even when the theme might bear a little passion, will | 


all be found in Lord Ellesmere. More of mark and force, some- 
thing that indicates leadership, is, however, felt to be wanting, 
both in his poetry and prose. 

This volume of Essays contributed to the Quarterly Review is 
stamped with the leading characteristics of his genius. There is 
a wide range of subjects; the reader having painting, architec- 
tural engineering, geography and adventure, in the form of 
voyages, internal communication and water supply, under the 
head of aqueducts and canals, military biographies, in the 
Lives of Blucher and Wallenstein, war in various forms. All the 

pers are informing and readable, and one proof of their value 
is that they can be reread with pleasure when the freshness of 
a first appearance is past ; for many of the articles possess a per- 
manent interest in their subjects. It cannot, however, be said 
that they penetrate to the depth of a subject, or that any of them 
very forcibly impress themselves on the mind except when dealing 
with facts, or the characters of men. 





ractical acquaintance with war than what he acquired as a 
Peeenealig: mee of Yeomanry, and knew nothing more of the 
internal economy of an army than he might learn as Secretary- 
at-War, his partiality for military —- is curious, Propor- 
tionately they predominate in the collection; they are treated 
with evident gusto. Perhaps this taste may be ascribed to his 
friendship with the Duke of Wellington, in whose defence he 
was always ready to take up the cudgels, whether against 
Marmont as to facts, or Sir Archibald Alison as to facts and 
opinions. It is evident too that the Duke furnished information, 
possibly even ‘‘ views”; while men very intimate with the Duke 
The different minute traits in this 
account of the great captain at Quatre Bras must have been 
drawn from living information. 

‘“* If we look back through the preceding acts we shall see that no passage 
of the Duke’s campaigns is more pregnant with evidence of the omnipresent, 
indefatigable, personal activity, and imperturbable coolness, which distin- 
guished him, than the period which has come under our notice. We have 
seen that on the morning of the 16th, while Ney was preparing his attack 
and closing up his columns, which, when he took their command, extended 
for some twelve miles to his rear, the Duke found time for an interview 
with the Prussian General at Ligny. He returned to Quatre Bras in time 
for the opening of that conflict. He reconnoitered in person the wood of 
Bossu, and was indeed the first to discover that the attack was about to be 
made by a very large body of troops. A straggling fire had been going on 
since morning, but the officers whom he found on the spot still doubted 
whether a serious attack was impending. The Duke's quick eye, however, 
detected an ofticer of high rank reviewing a strong body, and his ear caught 
the sound, familiar to it as the precursor of such scenes, * L’Empereur 
récompensera celui qui s’avancera,’ He instantly recommended the Prince 
of Orange to withdraw his advanced parties, and the few Belgian guns, 
which were in an advanced and exposed position. The attack instantly 


ensued, not to cease to nightfall. According to his uniform practice, 
and certainly with not less than his usual care, the Duke posted all the 
troops himself, and no movement was made but by his order. He was 


on the field till after dark, as long as any contest lasted. When at the close 
of that weary day others were sinking to rest on the ground they had so 
bravely maintained, and while the chain of British outposts was being 
formed for the night, far in advance of the ground originally oceupied, one 
of the cavalry regiments, which were then arriving in rapid succession, 
reached the spot where the Duke was sitting. It was commanded by an in- 
timate friend of the Duke—by one of the gentlest, the bravest, and most 
accomplished soldiers who ever sat in an English saddle, the late General Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby. He found the Duke reading some English newspapers 
which had just reached him, joking over their contents, and making merry 
with the lucubrations of London politicians and speculators on events.”’ 

As natural bias and private friendship might have their in- 
fluence in directing the author’s attention to soldiering, a 
family feeling would naturally prompt his notice of canals, as 
family knowledge might supply this account of the primal cause 
of England’s internal water communication. 

“If Sir Isaac Newton had been born to an earldom and a rent-roll, his 
po or guardians might have warned him that Euclid was very well, 
yut that fluxiens did not become a gentleman; and the sacred fire within 
him might have burnt out in the calculations of political finance, or more 
unprofitably, on the course of Newmarket or at the gaming-table. The self- 
exile from the circle we are ticketed from birth to enter, the brooding over 
one design, the indomitable perseverance which can alone master success in 
such objects as those of the Duke of Bridgewater's manhood, can, in the 
nature of things, seldom be exhibited by the nobles by inheritance of any 
country. It is well known that they were conspicuously exhibited by the 
Duke of Bridgewater. Perseverance was in his nature, but we believe that 


| accident had a share in its development—that a disappointment in love first 


alienated him from what is called the world—and that this affair of the 
heart was the cardinal passage of his existence. We mention it not merely 
as having influenced his destiny, but also as having afforded a signal illus- 
tration of that determination of character and resolute will which after- 
wards carried him through all his difficulties. 

*“* Deeply smitten with the charms of one of two sisters famous for their 
beauty, he had sued and been accepted ; and the preliminaries of the mar- 
The reputation of the 
other sister, more renowned for beauty of the two—though hardly with 
justice, if the engravings of the day be taithful—but undoubtedly more fair 
than wise, had suffered from evil reports. The Duke, who had heard and 
(as men of the world usually do where female reputation is concerned) be- 
lieved, announced to his intended bride his resolution against a continuance 
of intimacy : we know not whether the prohibition extended to intercourse. 
Sisterly affection revolted at this condition, but he persevered to the extent 
of breaking off the marriage. Such scruples in an age not remarkable for 
rigid aristocratic morality, and on the part of a pupil of Wood, might be 
suspected to indicate want of ardour in the attachment. The circumstances, 
however, refute this suspicion. The charms of the lady alone had attracted 
the suitor—charms which had, previously to the Duke's suit, placed one 
ducal coronet on her brow, and speedily replaced the one she now sacrificed 
to sisterly affection by another. 

“ Their impression was in this instance so deep, and the sacrifice so pain- 
ful, that he who made it to a great extent abandoned society, and is said 
never to have spoken to another woman in the language of gallantry. A 
Roman Catholic might have built a monastery, tenanted a cell, and died a 
saint. The Duke, at the age of twenty-two, betook himself to his Lan- 
cashire estates, made Brindley his confessor, and died a benefactor to com- 
merce, manufactures, and mankind,” 


Something more than the character of a collection of fugitive 
papers attaches to the Essays and Remains of the Reverend R. 
A. Vaughan. They are the memorial of a distinguished father to 
a sg son who was cut off in the early prime of manhood, 
when the exuberant flowerage of poetical youth was changing 
into the more solid fruit of a later season, and the expectations 
seemed about to be realized, which success in poetry, pulpit dis- 
courses, miscellaneous literature, and theological essays of a 
somewhat new type, as shown more particularly in his Hours 
with the Mystics, had naturally raised. Unceasing activity in 
study, composition, and, when he undertook the ministerial 
office, in the labours of the pulpit and of the pastoral charge, 
coupled probably with some morbid tendency, brought on con- 
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sumption, which carried him off in the autumn of 1857. So early | He ranges over literature and characterizes such poets as Chaucer and 


as the oe of the previous year the medical account was 
gloomy ; but the father truly read it as fatal. 

“ The day when this medical report first reached me was the darkest day 
in my history. This stroke came not on the branch only, it seemed to de- 
scend to the centre of the root. I felt that the severance threatened lett my 
very nature poor. It was not so much an outward object as myself, my 
better self, which seemed to be passing away from me. Hopes cherished 
through half a life fell like a faded flower. Untruthfulness seemed to have 
come into the memories of the past. The visions of the future vanished. 
The void produced a heart-sickness such as men do not put into words. But 
the son did not charge God foolishly, and I trust the father did not. We 
had both been made to know in whom we had believed.” 


The collection formed under the circumstances indicated mainly 
consists of articles contributed to the British ae Review, 
which Dr. Vaughan amid his multifarious literary an 


other la- | 


bours, founded and edited. These are followed by shorter mis- | 


” 


cellancous papers, ‘‘ fragments” of criticisms, and unpublished 
“thoughts on religion,” slight in themselves but showing that 
the luxuriance of words which injured his first production, Zhe 
Witch of Endor,* was yielding totime. A few early poems com- 
plete the work. 


not so opposite in their themes perhaps as those of Lord Ellesmere, 


| 
| 


or even of Mr. Gleig’s. Religion, as might be expected, predomi- | 
nates, or rather theology treated in a more learned and livelier | 


way than is customary with the Independents, among whom (had 
such a thing been possible) the author's father might be said to 
have held episcopal authority. 
One article is historical—the German Courts ; two papers are bio- 
graphical, on Goethe and Sydney Smith, and two are of the na- 
ture of literary reviews—‘ Hypatia,” and the French Romances 
of the thirteenth century. 

We have alluded to 
Mr. Vaughan, and beyond all question his earlier language was 
very luxuriant. If his productions be examined together, it 
would seem that he was as fertile in imagination as copious of 
words ; he overlaid his subject as well as expanded his ideas. 
Thus in the article on Origen he gives a notice of Alexandria, its 
inhabitants, its libraries, and its intellectual feuds, before he 
comes to the life and character of his hero; and that not being 
very full of ascertained incidents is rather eked out by notice of 
his contemporaries, In Savonarola the reviewer takes Lenau’s 
poem for his basis; which is an incongruity, when his object was 
the life and times of the great preacher and martyr. In reality, 
there is much more than the life of Savonarola,—a picture of Italy 
and Italians during his century, a summary review of the Pope- 
dom and the condition of Catholicism, with the French invasion 
under Charles the Eighth, its causes and results, This exube- 
rance is less visible in Mr. Vaughan’s later papers; and in the 
case of subjects of a personal or worldly character, he infuses 
into his writings a more substantial spirit: his notices of Sydney 
Smith and Goethe are kindly impartial and catholic; his “‘ Ger- 
man Courts,” a rapid and forcible summary of Austrian history 
from Charles the Fifth to the present day. Still his poetical tem- 
perament, the tendency to reiterate which training for the pulpit 
imparts, and a system of composition he had formed for himself— 
**to detain the reader over an idea or illustration, giving it in a 
succession of sentences,” might have ever caused diffusion and 
fancy to prevail over that closeness and force which are necessary 
to support the interest of fugitive papers very long beyond the 
time of their first publication. The Essays, however, are remark- 
able productions for their variety and extent of reading in so 
young a man, for their copiousness of language and fertility of 
ideas, and very often for their justness or freshness of thought. 

* Spectator for 1844, page 761. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Memoirs to Iilustrate the History of My Time. By F. Guizot, Author of 
** Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel,” &c. &c. Volume I, 

Trinidad : its Geography, Natural Resources, Administration, Present Con- 
dition, and Prospects. By L. A. A. De Verteuil, M.D.P. 

The Book of Orders of Knighthood and Decorations of Honour of All Nations ; 
comprising an Historical Account of each Order, Military, Naval, and Civil, 
from the Earliest to the Present Time, with Lists of the Knights and Com- 
panions of each British Order, Embellished with fac-simile coloured Illus- 
trations of the various Orders, Edited by Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King 
of Arms, 

The Campaigns of Hannibal Arranged and Critically Considered, expressly 
for the Use of Students of Military History. By Lieut.-Col. P. L. Mac- 
dougall, Commandant of the Staff College. 

The Human Mind in its Relations with the Brain and Nervous System. By 
Daniel Noble, M.D., Visiting Physician to the Clifton Hall Retreat, Consult- 
iug Physician to the Manchester Ear Institution, &c. &e. 

The Netheriwoods of Otterpool ; a Novel. In three velumes. 

Anastasia. A Poem, 


The Edueation of the People. By James Augustus St. John, Author 
of “The Life of Louis Napoleon,” &c.—There is not much in this vo- 
lume that is very new or very practical as regards “The Education of 
the People” in a strict sense. What they should be taught, how and by 
whom they should be taught, whether the teaching should be voluntary 
or compulsory, and who is to pay for it, are questions Mr. St. John 
touches slightly, and as we have said without much of originality or de- 
finite purpose. Even when he approaches the tangible matter of money he 
speaks rather vaguely, naively saying, “I do not affect to enter into de- 
tails respecting the way in which such a rate should be levied,” leaving 
raising the wind to the practical men. 

But although the treatise may not add to our views of popular educa- 
tion or to the means of carrying them into effect, it is very agreeable 
reading. In five-and-twenty chapters Mr. St. John touches upon ques- 
tions connected with education, now in a lofty now in an humble sense. 


These religious papers are five. | 


Spenser, or drops down to mechanics’ institutions or peasants, to indicate 
the books that are popular there. The plans of the eminent men who 
aim at educating the masses are gently criticized, while comment, anec- 
dote, opinion, and suggestion are put forth something on the principle of 
de omnibus rebus. There may be a little of bookmaking in this, but it ig 
pleasantly done, mainly by dint of a good style and a good feeling. We 
hardly know a better fancy sketch than that which opens the chapter on 
““The Domains of Ignorance,” and presents various “ British subjects” 
and savages, including the Australian, performing their worst supersti- 
tions. 

The Works of Francis Bacon. Collected and edited by James Sped- 
ding, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Robert Leslie Ellis, M.A,, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Douglas Denon Heath, 
Barrister-at-law, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Volume 
IV. (Translations of the Philosophical Works, Volume I.)—Of this un- 
dertaking and its execution we have expressed full opinions in the course 
of its progress. The present volume contains translations of three works, 
the Great Instauration, the New Organon, the Preparative towards a 
Natural and Experimental History, and the first six books of the Ad- 
vancement of Learning. 


School Days of Eminent Men. By John Timbs, Author of “ Curiosi- 


"he 7. ; J sont | ties of London,” &c.—Mr. Timbs is well known for his power of accu- 
The essays, to which we confine our remarks, are various, but | 


mulating facts and presenting them in a popular manner ; and in this 
volume he has collected an immense number relating to the schools and 
scholars of England. The first part of his book contains a sketch of the 
scholastic days of our monarchs, from Alfred to George the Third, re- 
lieved by notices of the education of the eminent scholars of their reigns, 
as well as of the schools then founded, with some particulars of books, 
modes of teaching, &c. The second division is a species of anecdotical 
biographies of the ‘ school days of eminent men,” beginning with Wil- 
liam of Wykcham, and coming down to Havelock. As already intimated, 
the strong point of the book is its facts ; for the subjects are too multi- 


| farious to admit of any treatment beyond the barest statement. 


e poetically flgrid and exuberant style of | 


Goldsmith's Deserted Village. By William M‘Leod, Head Master of 
the Model School, &c. &c.—Primarily designed for youth intending to 
undergo the Oxford Examination, for “ those who are not members of 
the University,” the ‘ analysis and parsing of a passage taken from 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village” being one of the twenty subjects in- 
cluded in the course. Beyond the passages from the poem selected for 
parsing and paraphrase, the matter is not very new. The most valuable 
parts, the analysis of sentences from Morell, and the introductory 
grammar from the compiler’s own book. 


The two following are cheap novels from Messrs. Routledge, and ap- 
parently printed for the first time. The “ Billets and Bivouacs” is a 
a tale of “military adventures” in which the late Persian war and the 
Indian mutiny figure conspicuously, the alleged horrors of the latter 
not being lost sight of. 

Billets and Birouacs ; or Military Adventures. 
The Ties of Kindred; or Rest at Eventide: an Autobiography. By Owen 
Wynn. 





The Rise of the Dutch Republic, A Wistory. By John Lothrop Motley. In 
three volumes. Volumes IT. and III. 

Wuthering Heights, by Ellis Bell ; and Agnes Greu, by Acton Bell, With 
a Preface, and Memoir of both Authors, by Currer Bell, Author of “ Jane 
Eyre,” &c. New edition. 

The Earl’s Daughter. By the Author of “* Amy Herbert.” New edition. 

fine Arts, 
THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

“ Every man at his worst” is the character of the Exhibition of the 
Suffolk Street Society which opened to private view on Saturday last. 
There is a peculiarly sodden and exhausted air about it—a flavour as of 
reboiled tea-leaves. We have seen the same thing fifty times before, 
and not only the same, but less bad of its kind. This display is an es- 
pecially unlucky one: but indeed little can be hoped from an artistic 
corporation numbering such members as Messrs. Clater, Hawkins, Noble, 
Pidding, Salter, Shayer, Woolmer, and Zeiter, and of which even the 
better members—as Messrs. Hurlstone, Pyne, or West—have settled 
down each into his own particular routine of picture-spinning, with 
scarcely a conception of variety, or an aspiration after progress. In such 
a state of things, almost whatever good the exhibition contains must 
come from the outsiders. And we may add, en passant, that the Cor- 
poration of British Artists is not alone in this unnatural condition of in- 
ternal poverty and stagnation, disastrous both to themselves and to the 
artists who exhibit with them. To refer only to the two exhibitions 
most nearly comparable to that in Suffolk Street, the National Institu- 
tion is in precisely the same state, while the British Institution seems to 
have nothing but chance to drift by. The wonder is what becomes of 
the ordinary stock of pictures in any of these annual displays? How 
can any one buy them: and how is the life-business of producing them 
made to pay? Itis really depressing to think of Mr. Clater, for instance, 
producing, for some thirty or forty years perhaps together, his annual 
crop of seven or eight excessively idi-painted exhibited pictures, all of 
such subjects as “Gossip on the Way—The Wedding-Ring—News from 
India—Stirrup Oil—The Lovesick Lady—Going to School—Playing at 
Buttons.” 

The most excellent picee of fine art in the whole collection hangs in a 
corner of the Water-Colour Room. It isa ‘‘ Reminiscence of Algiers—a 
Negro Féte,” by Mr. Leighton; and clenches, quite as much as any of 
the more conspicuous works he has exhibited, his title to be considered 
a true undoubted artist, born and bred. Admirable in couleur locale, 
brilliant and beautiful in colour, with a certain strangeness of manipu- 
lation which makes its individuality complete, it recalls, but always in a 
manner of its own, the intense Orientalisms of Decamps. The scene isa 
white arcaded hall, with lovely tints of blue mosaic. Wild, but ordered 
groups of gaunt Negresses stand round, or sit upon the stone benches, 
watching the mazy evolutions of a female dancer, whose muftling of 
white scarf sways here and there to every motion of her supple body. 
This drawing does not enter into competition with the delicate elabora- 
tions of such a man as Lewis: but, ofits kind—broad, rich, vivid, and 
fascinating—nothing more perfect has been done by an Englishman. 

“The Wife's Remonstrance” continues the series of truthful and 
powerful renderings of British domestic life for which Mr. Campbell is 
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becoming known. Just outside the stone fence of a park, a poacher in 
flagrante delicto, dead hare at feet, is compunctiously undergoing the se- 
vere yet affectionate upbraidings of his wife for the reckless course of 
life which brings himself to shame, and her to misery and hollow-eyed 
want. The faggots which her industry has been collecting drop from 
her apron as she grasps his hand, and his little daughter clings round 
father’s knee with appealing eyes to enforce the woman’s remon- 
strance. ‘The story is visibly written in the expressions and actions of 
the three figures; that of the wife—laborious, pinched, and careworn 
before her time—being especially excellent; while the quiet but 


thorough truth and solidity of background and detail merit the highest | 


praise. The poacher and child seem to be less successful in artistic 
rendering ; but we fancy that the very unfair position in which the pic- 
ture is hung has something to do with this appearance. “ A Visit to 
the Old Sailor” speaks even more strongly to the painter’s executive 
power,—or at any rate can be more closely examined. It is a sea-side 
view : the old fellow, dark in the shade of his boat-house, loading his 
pipe, and preparing for a yarn to a youth and a little girl to whom his 


retreat is probably a familiar lounge; in the background, a charming | 


lighted glimpse of the sands, and the donkeys and bathing-machines 
going out. Faithful, observant, and in earnest, Mr. Campbeil is almost 
always right in what he dees: the quality which he should now steadily 
work for in addition to his other merits is that of grace and natural de- 
lightfulness. The youth in this picture is somewhat dough-facedand un- 

ing, and the girl has the expression indeed, but little of the sweet- 


ness of childhood : while in the other picture, excellent as it is, each fi- | 


has a tinge of squalor and painfulness. 
For the next-best specimens of figure-subjects we must look in holes 
and corners. A small picture by Mr. Kearney, a “'Thé Dansant” of 


Irish peasant-life, has genuine character and expression given with har- | 
The manner too is artistic, though too vapoury and un- | 


monious case. 
defined, like the generic French style. ‘A Pastoral Evening in the 
Suburbs of Rome ” shows that its painter, Mr. Mason, has studied in a 
good school and with pictorial aptitude; possessing, small as it is, some- 
thing of the grandeur of Léopold Robert in similar subjects. 

The performances of the habitués.are much as usual. Mr, Henzell’s 
and Mr. Cobbett’s coast-groups and peasant-groups are of their best 
quality; pretty, attractive, but worn sufficiently threadbare, and never 
rising quite out of the sphere of eye-catching to the dignity of plain 
truth. ‘“ Waiting the Fisher’s Return,” by the former gentleman, and 
the “ Farmer’s Daughter,” 
skill of the respective painters, working under the itch for popularity, 
admits of their being. There is something of the grandeur of a young 
Fate in Mr. Hurlstone’s “ Fisherman’s Daughter of Mola di Gaeta,” 
winding her thread: in “The Modern Silenus,” it is curious to specu- 
late upon the system of artistic convention which can venture to present 
such a mystification of bedevilled whity-browns as the tone of an Italian 
sky. Mr. T. Roberts, who promised better things last year, does no- 
thing higher than commonplace in aim, and vapidly dexterous in execu- 
tion. The portrait of ‘Mrs. Cowell” is more like flesh and blood than 
most of Mr. Buckner’s: that of “ Signor Gardoni” 
likeness, but done less for the likeness’s sake than as a modern travestie 
of the Vandyck type of portraiture. 

“Mozart's Last Chorus,” where the composer, on his deathbed, joins 
his friends in taking parts from an opera of his own, is an interesting 
subject, treated by Mr. Morgan without offensive display, and with some 
suggestion of subdued pathos, though it does not reach far. The bro- 
thers Foggo, reinspirited by British valour in India and the Russian 
campaign, resume the “historic” brush for ‘‘ Kars and its Defenders,” 
among other subjects; a large and crowded canvass not much more 
hopeful in an artistic sense than previous failures, but still with some- 
thing respectable in its endeavour and aspiration, in these days of mean- 
ingless small subjects, and the very still-life of humanity. Mr. Karle 
quotes the noble verse of Browning to a very wooden young lady, whom 
he christens ‘“‘ Love among the Ruins”; Mr. George Smith’s head of a 
young girl, “Simplicity,” is about the best we recollect of his numerous 
productions; Mr. Russell’s ‘Giorno Felice,’ an Italian organ-boy play- 
ing that air on the highly appropriate occasion of a London yellow-fog, 
is amusing in idea. ‘ Professor Faraday Lecturing at the Royal Insti- 
tution” before the Prince of Wales, by Mr. Blaikley, ranks rather as a 
record than a picture, but still is like the thing. Vulgarized Prwraphael- 
itism is the character of Mr. Storey’s “‘ Phillis” ; and incapable ambition 
that of the large St. Peter, Lucretia, and Marmion of Messrs. Rolt, Wa- 
terhouse, and Montaigne. 

The members of the Society take higher relative rank in the landscape 
of the gallery than in its figure-subjects. Mr. Pettitt is seldom less than 
honourable in his works, and sometimes really fine. ‘* The Studio, Foss 
Novyn, on the Conway, North Wales,” is a good average specimen of 
his powers—with its clear, dark, bubbling water, (an effect caught with 
even greater illusion in another picture, ‘* Otter-hunting,”’) and its sun- 
gleams striking from left to right upon the tree-clad cliffs. The artist is 
presented sitting down to his work in a business-like resolute manner, 
and the picture leaves the impression of his having done so in reality. 
“ Evening,” with the heron solitary at the river-bed, and the rounded 
furrows of the water-worn stones, green-toned in the dusk, has a solemn 
tender beauty. ‘ Twilight” we like less, as it generalizes the trees of 
that lovely time—blended, but always exquisitely subtile—almost into 
monotony. ‘ The Windings of the Wye, an Autumnal Noon,” is a very 
important and striking picture by Mr. Boddington ; the lofty point of view 
well chosen for impressive effect, bringing the river’s delicate line of 


green-tinged azure right forward from the back to the foreground in one | ‘ - : , abe . 
8 6 | is the same in woman as in man; the aim is not different; the means 


grand sweep, its waters rapid and eddying : to right and left, the high 
grounds toss, swell, and dimple; and the mists wander and cling among 
the hills. The picture has ail the artist’s readiness and skill of execution, 
carried as far as the general taste demands; something a little farther 
would make it a first-rate example of the prevalent English landscape. 
Mr. Gosling has not a correct eye for the colours of vegetation, nor for 
the full-bodied sulidity of objects : but for this, his landscapes and sheep- 
pictures, possessing as they do very evident qualities of truth at first 
sight, would be sound and satisfying, as well as agreeable. There is 
r cy and power and great fulness and ease of foliage-painting in 
his scene from Sherwood Forest ; variety and truth of action in his sheep 
huddled between the close banks (No. 443.) Mr. Clint is not chargeabie 
with poverty and sameness of aim : his works are generally suggestive and 
picturesque, with lively feeling for natural effects; but the execution 


is recognizable in | & : a , > 
whose opposition of blue-purple raisins and deep red oranges is well found, 


by the latter, are, however, as good as the | 








wants refinement and discipline. ‘ Lynton, Coast of Devonshire” is, 
on the whole, the best—the little town nestled in the rocky coast-valley, 
and gleaming like a precious cameo in the pencil sunbeam, forming a 
splendid pictorial theme. Mr. Pyne ranges wide enough for subjects, but 
sees them all from one point of view : pale, bright, opaque colour,—form 
blocked out without definition or modelling. However, he is generally, 
more or less, enjoyable, unless one is a very rigorous stickler for truth 
instead of any dices sophistication. The water-colour, “ Porto del 
Cala, Palermo,” is as good as any ; others are catalogued as painted in 
“ Mr. Hawke’s Anglo-medium colours,” which seem to give just the kind 
of effect Mr. Pyne is addicted to. The “ Sketch” of a grey mountain- 
tarn, and the * Village near Ilfracombe,” of Mr. West, and the “ Land- 
scape and Cattle” of Mr. G. Cole, are creditable specimens of their ac- 
customed classes of subjects. 

We do not understand what colour-effeet of vegetation it is that Mr. 
Niemann has intended to represent in “ Eastring Bridge, Godalming.” 
The sky is that of a bright carly afternoon, while trees and shrubs mourn 
in one suit of olive-russet. The picture is a clever one, nevertheless. 
There is nothing particular in the two small Calabrian and Lancashire 
views of Mr. Linton: yet they stand out from the mass of frivolity and 
commonplace as the works of at least a trained artist. A series of Welsh 
and other water-colours from the same hand presents little noticeable. 
“The Ferry,” by Mr. Lian, seems to be modelled on this painter's pe- 
euliar manner: it is slight and flat, but not without truth and energy in 
the splashing of the iron-grey tormeuted water against the headland. A 
somewhat similar effect, on the marine scale, and with more freshness of 
colour, appears in ** The Needles, off Hiowth,” by Mr. Faulkner—a pic- 
ture of some promise. Mr, ILayes again splashes and drenches with a 
will his “Dublin Breakwater during a Heavy Gale, Springtide,”— 
which, is perhaps, the most artistic of his always very natural effects of 
this kind. We fancy there is some value in ** What are the Wild Waves 
saying?” by Mr. R. Collinson, but it is hung quite out of sight. 
“ Watching the Packet,” by the same artist, presents, on the other hand, 
a spacious bay, filling nearly half the picture, intenscly calm and blue, 
making the work a pleasant one to dwell upon, not through any extra- 
ordinary artistic merits, but through the delightfulness of the subject- 
matter. “Stonehenge at Twilight” is a conspicuous work by Mr. 
Nalder, with a certain monumental simplicity and depth about it which 
promises well in a subject only. too liable to be treated cither with the- 
atricality or with mere literal coldness, Another good-sized landscape is 
the ‘Gertrude and Waldegrave in the Forests of Wyoming” by Mr. 
Varley; whose manner, old-fashioned and the reverse of brilliant, is yet 
impressive too in its way—atmosphere and foliage brooding in primwval 
quict. Great pleasantness and nice unforced style mark two or three 
English landscapes by Mr. Vieat Cole; and there is an appearance of 
originality and steady intention in Mr. H. W. B. Davis's * Scene in Cum- 
berland—Evening Mist Rising,” and Mr. Buckstone’s “‘ Clearing up after 
a Wet Day on the Coast of Scotland.” ‘ A Sketch,” by Mr. Hayllar, 
of a growing corn-field, bright in sunshine by a river-side, and against a 
background of dark copsewood, is a very sweet little bit: nor is there 
any better still-life among the oil-paintings than his “Christmas,” 


and less hackneyed than most of the combinations of this sort of painter's 
material, 

The Water-Colour Room is the more especial home of still-life : but it 
is not particularly well stocked. Miss Jolly’s ‘‘ Primroses ’ are good, 
Mr. Burcham’s still better: Mr. Brett’s defunct “ Bullfinch” is very 
subtile in tinting and feather limning. ‘ Llyn Idwal”’ isa noble piece of 
mountain-drawing, majestic and beautifully delineated by Mr. Whaite, 
the same artist of whom we spoke at the National Institution ; indeed it 
is much the highest specimen of landscape-art in the gallery, Mr. 
Smallfield has some excellent studies of juveniles and fishiny-village life, 
brilliantly elaborated in colour; the “ Young Gossips” and ‘ Roast- 
chestnut-seller ”’ more especially from Mr, Chapman, who has done 
credit for the last two years to Rimeelf and the exhibition, we regret to 
find nothing at all worthy of his capacities—unless it may possibly be 
the girl “ Enlarging the Collection” in her scrap-book, which is not 
within range of sight. ‘The name of C. Cattermole may attract attention 
to a drawing, “ The Monastery-School,” clever enough, and much in 
the manner with which the same family-name has so long been identified. 
Of the remaining designs, some of the best are furnished by Messrs. 
Penley, Bowles, and C. P. Knight. 

THE SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS, 

The enterprise which last year began an exhibition created solely by 
lady-artists, is continued this year, and under more favourable con- 
ditions. The ladies are earlier in the field ; they have migrated to a very 
advantageous site, Lord Ward’s Gallery in the Egyptian Hall; which 
his Lordship, as we hear, handsomely offered for their convenience ; they 
have bespoken the coéperation of some of the best workers within thei 
own ranks, absent last year ; the number of contributions is increased, 
and, even so, a very large quantity remain excluded, from want of room ; 
finally, there is a general aspect of increased solidity and competence of 
style. A considerable proportion of works sold at the private view ; and 
everything which meets the eye promises a fair field to this laudable and 
spirited effort, and its permanent establishment as a. “ fait accompli.” 

For our own part, we need scarcely repeat that we wish every possible 
good to the undertaking ; and that the ladies will continue to receive at our 
hands—what we imagine they will prefer to mere unmeaning “ compli- 
ments ”-—the same candid criticism for efforts honestly made, whether with 
a result of success or deficiency, which we give to men. The artistic nature 


identical, the capacity, when properly developed by study and persistent 
work, is, as far as we know, equally fitted in cach case for the attain- 
ment of high imaginative excellence. We rejoice to find that women are at 
last awaking to the conviction that fine art is the province of both sexes, 
and are determined to assert it; and we are satisfied that no legitimate 
argument against the feasibility of a thorough and excellent practice of 
art by women is to be drawn from the fact of the almost total dearth u 
to the present time of female artists competent to enter the lists wi 
men, What had to be made was the effort, in a genuine spirit of work, 
and not of dilettanteism, and it is being made: we know no reason why 
it should fail, nor any insuperable limitation of its success. 

The absence of a complete catalogue as yet makes us take the pictures 
as they come, without system, beyond the division of oil-pictures, water- 
colours, . 
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Om Picrures. Harriette Hitchings: Rocks at Ilfracombe. A nice 
faithful study, pleasant in colour and manner. Mrs. Richards: Portrait 
of Mr. Fletcher Norton. The work of an accomplished hand, easy and 
sure, but not remarkable for individuality. Miss Sarah Linnell: Gipsies’ 
Haunt. The style of the Linnell family is unmistakeable in this work, 
and others by other ladies of the name. Powerful, but somewhat want- 
ing in refinement. The autumnal oak-tree and other vegetation very 
clever in their way. Mrs. Brown: A Welsh Spring. We know no 
artist who renders the delicate foliage of the birch and other such 
graceful trees with more tenderness, feathery lightness of hand, and 
sweetness of feeling: the colour also, though a little immature, 
nicely expressed. ‘This work, and two others by the same lady, 
show that a little more practice will make her a thorough, as 
she already is a true, artist. Miss Mary Linnell: Farm Road. 
Still better than the work already mentioned, by Miss Sarah Lin- 
nell: more stuff for development, and less tendency towards display. 
Mrs. Hurlstone: Oriental Pastime. The title rather ambiguous. The 
turn of the slim rounded body of the sleeping fair one is very sweet and 
elegant. Mrs. F. G. Thompson: Morning in the Riviera—Porto Fino in 
the Distance. Appears to be a good piece of artistic work, and is cer- 
tainly marked by delicate appreciation of natural effect. Hung out of 
sight. Miss C, Hardcastle: Autumn, A study of fern and foxglove, 
uncommonly firm and powerful in relief and tint. Miss Blunden: Zhe 
Emigrant, She has seated herself at the vessel’s side, and buries her 
face in her hands, in tender. womanly home-sorrow. The calm blue 
plain of the sea sways and murmurs on to the horizon, lit by the mo- 
mently varying hues of sunset, cach more lovely than the last. This is 
a very touching work, and surprisingly simple: perhaps no one but a 
woman could have made its appeal to the sympathy quite so unerring 
and quiet. Mrs. Blackburn: Sea-Gull’s Nest. We regret to find unfair- 
ness, perhaps spite, the invariable characteristic of hanging-committees, 
female as well as male. Mrs. Blackburn stands almost at the very head 
of the corps of lady-artists, and this is an admirable work: yet it is 
placed literally beyond the range of unassisted sight. Every detail is 
claborate without pettiness: the crinkled extremities of the ferns, the 
rippled sea, the bluebells and primroses. ‘The varied sweep of the flying 
gull’s wing is extremely fine and full of quict mastery. The colour is 
objectionably dim, but true in its relations. Mrs. E. M, Ward: The 
Bath. A little fellow is contemplating ruefully his impending immersion 
by Susan the nursemaid; another, still smaller, nestles under the bed- 
clothes till his own fatal moment shall come. This accomplished lady is 
never at fault in point of cleverness and efficiency : but the colour here is 
very raw and glaring, and the whole: has something of a vulgar look. 
Miss Horner: Master Leonard Lyall. Well painted, with sprightly 
childlike expression, approaching that for which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
furnishes the type. Nannie Leigh Smith: Lizzie. A little girl crowned 
with a hop-garland. Simple and good, though one can see the hand of a 
beginner. Mrs. Carpenter: The Little Boat-builder, A very fair ex- 
ample of this lady’s professional skill. Mrs. Blackburn: The Defenders 
of Glasgow. ‘The fire-brigade rattling their engines along the streets. 
Like Mrs, Blackburn’s other picture, hung out of sight; in colour, per- 
haps an advance in skill upon anything she has before exhibited. Miss 
Fox: Portrait of W.J. For, M.P. Anexcellent likeness, and very suc- 
cessfully painted : resembling Knight's portraits, and not greatly inferior. 
Mrs. Robbinson: Ballad-Singer, Connemara. Our exhibitions have 
been for some years familiar with imitations of Maclise by this lady, sur- 
prisingly like, and only too full of competence and confidence. She can 
do whatever she pleases in her own manner, but must discard it, and re- 
cur to nature seen through no one’s spectacles, before she achieves any- 
thing of intrinsic value. Miss Witcomb: Flooded Meadows. Very clear 
and sweet; the delicate tinge of green in the blue sky caught with great 
refinement. Miss Sinnett: Portrait of Mrs. Wm. Bennett, Promises 
real excellence in portraiture: the flesh very firm and pulpy, and pure in 
tint, with rather too much tendency to whiteness ; the hands particularly 
well painted. In style, sound and unaffected. Miss Yetts: 4 Woody 
Slope. Another work altogether of the Linnell type, as moditied by the 
younger generation of the family. To be like Linnell is a good way on 
towards being like nature; and this nice picture shows that Miss Yetts 
has nature always in her mind’s eye. Mrs. Robertson Blaine : 4 Woman 
of Bethlehem. "The large, musing, languid eyes very soft and naive. 
Mrs. E..M. Ward: Flora, a Nursery Sketch—A Good Meal. Both 
sprightly capital little things: the ‘‘ Good Meal” is an unfortunate little 
live chicken, which perhaps would not have thanked the sympathizing 
artist for looking upon him from that point of view. Miss Mary Con- 
stance Clarke: The Child of the Marshalsea (sce “ Little Dorrit.’) Miss 
Clarke has entered well into the patient enduring character of Mr. Dick- 
ens’s heroine, but need not have made her so decidedly ungainly in per- 
son, though she is no beauty in the book. The picture is a promising 
one, nevertheless. Ann Mary Howitt: From a Window. A glimpse 
including Caen Wood, Highgate. Painted with a great deal of detail 
and resolute _ se of truth. The twilight meadow is lovely, and very 
delightful. In the strong hues of the American creeper and the crimson- 
streaked sky there is some failure of harmony. 

Warer-coLours. Mrs. Bodichon : Pass of Chiffa, Algiers. Perhaps 
no lady has pursued art in a more resolute hearty manner than Mrs. 
Bodichon, (hitherto known under her maiden name of Barbara Smith,) 
or has shown more natural aptitude, or power of cultivation. To use 
Mr. Mulready’s expression, recorded by Ruskin, she ‘‘ knows what she 
has to do, and does it.” We do not of course mean that she is always, 
or entirely, successful; but that her eye is right, and her hand right, 
within the reasonable limits of frailty of an artist-student. Several de- 
signs of Algerian scenery and vegetation in this gallery attest her claims : 
the “ Olive and Cactus,” and the “ Aloes in Blossom,” are particularly 
careful, picturesque, and impressive in feeling. Some others are not up 





to Mrs. Bodichon’s mark—the “ Arab Graveyards,” in especial; and | 


there is a kind of compromise, or look of compromise, in most of the 
drawings, between mere tinting in blues and greys, and positive local 
colour. This is probably right as an educational process, but it lessens 
the interest of the designs, and puzzles those whom Mrs. Bodichon has 
heretofore accustomed to hues markedly positive and undiluted. Miss B. 
G. Townsend: Sketch of an Eton Breakfast-table. A pottle of straw- 
berries and other still-life, rather rich in colour. Mrs. Parker: View of 


| 


| 


Hilisboro ; from the Capstow Hill, Iifracombe. A clear, green, brisk sea 


effectively rendered. Mrs. Higford Burr : Cathedral, Florence. A real 


service: was rendered to art by the careful studies which this energetic 


| 





lady made of mediseval Italian buildings and decoration, in codperation 
with the active course of fresco-tracing undertaken by Mr. Layard. The 
drawing before us belongs doubtless to this series. Catharine §, Spooner : 
Malden Lane, near Combe Wood, Surrey. There is force here, but not yet 
well under the artist’s control. Miss Stone: Edinburgh, from Calton Hill. 
The purple greys of twilight agreeably caught, and altogether creditable 

as far as we can examine it. The two studies by this lady of “ Mosses, 
Ferns, and Fungi,” are very faithful and beautiful, abundant without 
overloading, and strict without stiffness. Miss Malleson: Sunset in 
Ventnor, The gorgeous sunset-reds attempted without timidity, and with 
considerable richness and sweetness. Miss Malleson has some other 
meritorious designs, but perhaps this is the best harmonized among them. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Murray : 4 Shepherd Boy. We paid this lady last year 
the tribute which her very uncommon power, facility, and vividness, 
equally shown in action, in expression, or in picturesque colour, so amply 
merit. We are glad to find now that the grave deficiencies then apparent 
in steadiness of study and realization seem to be in process of correction, 
There is still not a little to do; and, if Mrs. Murray could miss being 
clever for the next two or three years, and only be vigorous, it would 
be all the better; but this, we suppose, is impracticable. Any 
artist might be proud of the ease and decision with which the 
line of this Italian shepherd-boy’s body, poised against his grounded 
staff, is struck at once and finally. The fave also is excellently 
rounded, substantial, and very national. The same may be said, in 
terms of even enhanced praise, of the chief female face in the drawing, 
“The Best in the Market.” “An Old House at Ycod” is the next best 
of Mrs. Murray’s contributions, ‘ The Peak of Teneriffe” has perhaps 
more drawing in the middle distance and background than usual from 
her hand; but here the colour is raw and rank—as indeed it almost al- 
ways is too bright and ungradated, assaulting the eye, instead of tempt- 
ing it.. The “ Spanish Girl at Prayer” is a failure, though this too is 
right in the ‘ntention of the expression. Mrs, Murray cannot be too 
cautious how she proceeds, if she means to take a firm position, and do 
herself justice: if she is content with loud and rapid admiration, and 
with a display of talent which browbeats competitors and surprises 
loungers, she is already at the summit of her ambition. Charlotte 
James: A Reminiscence of the Temple Gardens in November 1857. This 
is a glimpse of the chrysanthemum-show, very nicely touched and tinted, 
though there is rather too much of spotty high-light, and reduced tone. 
These qualities happen to be not much amiss, however, in the drawing 
of chrysanthemums: in Miss James’s other floral studies—all diligent 
and well done—they should be guarded against. Harriet Harrison: 
Cyclamen. Like other members of her family, Miss Harrison paints 
flowers agreeably, partly because she unmistakeably loves them. This 
cyclamen is pretty,—the “ Spring Flowers” further on still better. E. 
Webster: .4 Winter Study. A small group of trees nearly leafless ; 
well felt and carefully studied. Miss Isabella Jones: Old Houses in 
Rouen, A very clever Proutish study ; not up to Prout certainly, but 
well up to the more eminent among his disciples, such as Mr. Rayner. 
Mrs. Backhouse: La Rose de Louis XIV. We don’t catch the appro- 
priateness of the title. The whole affair is but ballet-art, but shows 
ease of handling, which Mrs. Backhouse may some day be glad to apply 
to more solid purpose than any of her present contributions evidence. 
Miss Jervis: Cats.. Quite admirable in expression—the mother-puss, 
ruffled and feeling the responsibility of her position, ready to pounce 
upon anything that presumes to disturb the placidity of her ugly carrotty 
kittens. Solid and vigorous in painting, too, besides the expression. 
Miss Barker: Head of a Spaniel. Head of Setter. Also clever animal- 
studies, though with more of conventional dexterity. Mrs. James Hus- 
sey: Sunset, Christchurch Abbey, Hants. A modest little sketch, full of 
promise. E. Webster: Cottage-door in Kent. The colour rather dim, 
but nicely toned and blended. (Is Miss Webster a relative of Webster 
the Academician? The style might have a touch of his.) There is a 
white kitten put in so artistically in the threshold-corner as to make this 
one of the most enjoyable pictures in the gallery. 

Miscettangovs. Anne Winston: Copy of Teniers’s Misers. Quite 
uncommonly successful in tone, manner, and general effect. Among that 
belated body of students, the copyists of old masters at the British In- 
stitution, Miss Winston would be a very Aaron’s rod, swallowing up all 
others. The Copyright Commission ought to place her under sur- 
veillance. “‘A Lady”: Pen and Ink Sketches. We happen to have 
learned that, were this incognito broken, the sketches from Italian cities 
before us would be enhanced in interest. But, in themselves, they are 
really beautiful—elear, sparkling, picturesque up to just the right pitch, 
with no make-up or nonsense. The Sketch of Florence may be called 
perfect in its kind. F. A. Claxton: Scenes from the Life of a Female 
Artist, Miss Claxton is evidently what ladies call—or used to call—a 
“quiz” ; and these sketches evince so much raciness and good-humour 
that some young gentlemen of our acquaintance would willingly com- 
pete to be laughed out of countenance by her. Nor is there any lack of 
artistic style in her designs. Miss Fraser: Zhe Shunamite’s Son. 
The reputation which Miss Fraser has already acquired for delicacy of 
sentiment and execution ought certainly to gain by this little series: we 
rate it as her best. Miss M. Gillies: Portrait of a Lady. A large-sized 
miniature, dignified in manner and expression ; a first-rate example of 
the artist’s skill. Frederica Bremer: Miniature of a Swedish Lady. We 
point this out to the curiosity of visitors; candour forbids us to say, to 
their admiration. Miss Durant: Statue in marble of Robin Hood. If 
we are not mistaken, a plaster cast of this figure has been exhibited in 
the Academy. It is a very creditable work. Mrs. Fiddler: Savage Life. 
A spirited and well-executed group of wild horses. 

he reader will have observed, from the titles, that the lady-artists are 
generally modest in the range of their efforts. This, we have no doubt, 
is as it should be for the present. Modest achievement, or even study, is 
better beyond all kind of comparison than presumptuous non-fulfilment : 
but we hope that, as the exhibition gains maturity, it will be no pre- 
sumption for ladies to grapple with important subjects of passion or pa- 
thos. We have by no means exhausted the list of works for which there 
is a good word to be said, and we believe that others remain still to be 
exhibited; but generally, for those which we have not had space to spe- 
cify, the description of pleasant feeling, with a more or less near ap- 
proach to adequate execution, would be found to suffice. 
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